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LIST OF FELLOWS, 1943 


Professor F. E. ADCOCK, O.B.E. 

Mr. J. ALIAN. 

« Mr. T. W. ALLEN. 

” Professor B. ASHMOLE. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord ATKIN. 

Dr. C. BAILEY, C.B.E. 

Mr. E. A. BARBER. 

Dr. L. D. BARNETT, C.B. 
l>rofessor C. F. BASTABLE. 

Professor NORMAN H. BAYNES. 

27 Professor J. D. BEAZLEY. 

22 Dr. 11. I. BELL, C.B., O.B.E. 

21 The Rev. Professor J. F. BETHUNE- 

BAKER. 

« Dr. E. R. BEVAN, O.B.E. (d. i8 Oct.). 
“7 Sir W. H. BEVERIi:)GE, K.C.B. 

22 Professor A. L. BOVVLEY, C.B.E. 

Dr. C. M. BOWRA. 

2" Professor C. D. BROAD. 

Dr. Z. N. BROOKE. 

2“ Professor W. W. BUCKLAND. 

37 Dr. W, H. BUCKLER. 

3* Professor \V. M. CALDER. 

I’hc Rev. Dr. A. J. CARLYLE (d. 27 
May). 

23 Professor H. M. CHADWICK. 

Sir E. K. CHAMBERS, K.B.E., C.B. 

"0 The Rev. M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 

Profe.ssor V. GORDON CHILDE. 

33 Mr. A. W. CLAPHAM, C.B.E. 

2« Sir J. PL CLAPHAM, C.B.E. 

Professor G. N. CLARK. 

33 Professor R. G. COLLINGWOOD (d. 9 
Jan.). 

Dr. A. B. COOK. 

33 Profe.ssor S. A. COOK. 

37 Professor F. M. CORNFORD (d. 3 
Jan.). 

« Dr. G. G. COULTON. 

« Sir WILLIAM A. CRAIGIE. 

« Dr. W. E. CRUM. 

Mr. O. M. DALTON. 

»» Professor R. M. DAWKINS. 

« Mr. CHRISTOPHER DAWSON. 

»« ProfessorW.G.DEBURGH(d. 27 Aug.). 
*7 Mr. J. D. DENNISTON, O.B.E. 

« Professor E. R. DODDS. 

»» Dr. CAMPBELL DODGSON, C.B.E. 

»• Professor G. R. DRIVER. 

Professor J. WIGHT DUFF. 

« Mr. J. GORONWY EDWARDS. 

** Professor O. ELTON. 

« Dr. A. C. EWING. 

« Dr. R. E. W. FLOWER. 

« Sir CYRIL FOX. 


« Professor E. FRAENKEL. 

30 Mr. C. J. GADD. 

»» Professor V. H. GALBRAITH. 

« Dr. ALAN PI. GARDINER. 

« Dr. H. W. GARROD, C.B.E. 

»» Sir STEPHEN GASELEE, K.G.M.G., 
C.B.E. (d. 16 June). 

2« Dr. G. P. GOOCH, C.H. 

33 Mr. A. S. F. GOW. 

Dr. W. W. GREG. 

*3 Sir PI.J. C. GRIERSON. 

33 Professor BAITISCOMBE GUNN. 

3> Dr. J. L. HAMMOND. 

33 Mr. R. G. HAWTREY, C.B. 

*3 Professor PI. D. PIAZELTINE. 

32 Professor J. R. HICKS. 
i7SirG.F. HILL, K.C.B. 

33 Sir W. S. HOLDS WORTH, O.M., K.C. 
»» The Very Rev. W. R. INGE, K.G.V.O. 
33 Mr. CHARLES JOHNSON. 

30 Mr. H. W. B. JOSEPH (d. 13 Nov.). 

31 Mr. T. D. KENDRICK. 

3 Sir F. G. KENYON, G.B.E., K.C.B. 

»» The Rt. Hon. Lord KEYNES, C.B. 

>3 Professor J. LAIRD. 

33 Professor R. W. LEE. 

33 Dr. A. G. LI ITLE. 

30 Sir J. E. LLOYD. 

13 Dr. J. W. MACKAIL, O.M. 

33 Mr. NORMAN McLEAN. 

33 Sir A. D. McNAIR, C.B.E. 

31 Dr. R. R. MARETT (d. 18 Feb.). 

33 Sir JOHN MARSHALL, C.I.E. 

33 Dr. W. MILLER. 

*3 Professor ELLIS H. MINNS. 

13 Professor G. E. MOORE. 

1® Professor GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 

33 Sir J. L. MYRES, O.B.E. 

33 Professor R. A. NICHOLSON. 

3 Sir CHARLES W. C. OMAN, K.B.E. 

33 Dr. C. T. ONIONS, C.B.E. 

Sir C. R. PEERS, C.B.E. 

33 Dr. A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 

37 Professor A. C. PIGOU. 

3* Dr, A. F. POLLARD. 

*3 Dr. A. W. POLLARD, C.B. 

37 Professor F. M. POWICKE. 

3® Profciisor EDGAR PRESTAGE. 

*• Professor C. W. PREVITE-ORTON. 

33 Professor H. H. PRICE. 

33 Professor H. A. PRICHARD. 

31 Dr. F. J. E. RABY, C.B. 

33 Sir SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISH- 
NAN. 

33 Dr. D. RANDALL-MacIVER. 


t The year of election is indicated by the number: e,g. 4 « 1904; 13 « 1913. 
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LIST OF FELLOWS, 1943 {continued) 


"Admiral Sir HERBERT W. RICH¬ 
MOND, K.C.B. 

Professor L. C. ROBBINS. 

" Professor D. H. ROBERTSON. 

Professor D. S. ROBERTSON. 

« Mr. E. S. G. ROBINSON. 

Professor H.J. ROSE. 

" Sir W. D. ROSS, K.B.E. 

»• The Rev. H. E. SALTER. 

" Professor E. de SELINGOURT (d. 22 
May). 

« Professor R. W. SETON-VVATSON. 

Dr. W. A, SHAW (d. 15 April). 

'I Mr. K. SIS AM. 

« Professor D. NICHOL SMITH. 

“ Professor N. KEMP SMITH. 

Professor SIDNEY SMITH. 

« Professor ALEXANDER SOUTER. i 

Sir AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E. (d. 26 j 
Oct.). ! 

Professor F. M. STENTON. 
s Professor G. F. STOUT. 1 

Professor JAMES TAIT. i 

« Dr. W. W. TARN. I 

« Professor R. H. TAWNEY. ! 

11 Professor A. E. TAYLOR. 


« The Rev. Dr. F. R. TENNANT. 

" Professor F. W. THOMAS, G.I.E. 

" Dr. H. THOMAS. 

«Professor A. HAMILTON THOMP- 
SON, G.B.E. 

" Dr. MARCUS N. TOD, O.B.E. 

" Professor ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 

2 s Dr. GEORGE M. TREVELYAN, O.M., 
G.B.E. 

>1 Mr. G.J. TURNER. 

« Professor R. L. TURNER. 

11 Professor H. T. WADE-GERY. 

« Mrs. BEATRICE WEBB (d. 30 April). 
” Dr. C. G.J. WEBB. 

2 ® Professor C. K. WEBSTER. 

11 Dr. R. E. MORTIMER WHEELER. 

»i Professor A. N. WHITEHEAD. 

« Professor BASIL WILLIAMS, O.B.E. 

” Professor IFOR WILLIAMS. 

Professor F. P. WILSON. 

21 Professor J. DOVER WILSON, C.H. 

2 * Professor P. H. WINFIELD. 

1 ® The Rt. Hon. Lord WRIGHT. 

*• The Most Hon. the Marquess of ZET¬ 
LAND, K.G.,G.C.S.I.,G.C.I.E. 

« Professor F. dc ZULUETA. 


RETIRED FELLOWS, 1943 

•• Mr. E. W. BROOKS. j ’* Sir HERBERT THOMPSON, Bart. 

« Professor A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. i 


CORRESPONDING FELLOWS, 1943 


The Duke of BERWICK AND ALBA 
(Spain). 

" Professor JOSEPH BIDEZ (Belgium). 

Professor ETTORE BIGNONE (Italy). 

1 * Professor CAMPBELL BONNER 
(U.S.A.). 

2 * M. JEAN CAPART (Belgium). 

« Senatore BENEDETTO CROCE (Italy). 

M. F. CUMONT (Belgium). 

" Professor CHARLES DIEHL (France). 
" M. RENfi DUSSAUD (France). 

" Professor EILERT EKWALL (Sweden). 
« Professor W. S. FERGUSON (U.S.A.). 
M Professor MAX FORSTER (Germany). 

M. ALFRED FOUCHER (France), 
w Professor WILHELM GEIGER 
(Germany), 

« Professor ETIENNE GILSON (France). 
»• Dr. PAUL JACOBSTHAL (Germany). 

" Profcs 8 orWERNERJAEGER(Gcrmany.) 
«Professor OTTO JESPERSEN (Den¬ 
mark) (d. ? April). 

11 SIRGANGANATH JHA,G.LE.(India). 
»• M. PIERRE JOUGUET (France). 


28 Professor PAUL KEHR (Germany). 

»i Professor HALVDAN KOHT (Norway). 

Professor PAUL LEHMANN (Ger¬ 
many). 

••Professor H. L. L£VY-ULLMANN 
(France). 

•1 Professor EINARLOFSTEDT (Sweden). 

•• Professor FERDINAND LOT (France). 

« Professor E. A. LOWE (U.S.A.). 

1* President A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
(U.S.A.) (d. 6 Jan.). 

••Professor J. LIVINGSTON LOWES 
(U.S.A.). 

•1 Dr. PAUL MAAS (Germany). 

•1 Professor G. H. McILWAIN (U.S.A.). 

»• M. Emile male (France). 

*® Professor RAMON MENENDEZ 
PIDAL (Spain). 

•® Professor B. D. MERITT (U.S.A.). 

••Professor VLADIMIR MINORSKY 
(Russia). 

»» Professor MARTIN P. NILSSON 
(Sweden). 

•• Professor A. D. NOCK (U.S.A.). 
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CORRESPONDING FELLOWS, 1943 {continued) 


*• Professor WALTER OTTO (Germany). 

Professor PAUL PELLIOT (France). 
^oM. CHARLES PETIT-DUTAILLIS 
(France). 

Professor ROSCOE POUND (U.S.A.). 
w Professor LUDWIG RADERMAGHER 
(Crcrmany). 

« Professor EDWARD KENNARD RAND 
(U.S.A.). 

Professor MIKHAIL ROSTOVTZEFF 
(U.S.A.). 


»• Dr. HAAKON SHETELIG (Norway). 

« Professor JYUNTAKAKUSU (Japan). 

Professor A. M. TALLGREN (Finland). 
« P^reL. HUGUES VINCENT (France). 
Professor ULRICH WILCKEN 
(Germany). 

Professor ADOLF WILHELM (Ger¬ 
many) . 

Professor THADDEUS ZIELINSKI 
(Poland). 


DECEASED FELLOWS, 1943 

ORDINARY 


»» The Rev. Dr. E. A. ABBOTT. 

” Dr. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 
Professor SAMUEL ALEXANDER, 
O.M. 

Dr. P. S. ALLEN. 

• The Rt. Hon. Sir W. R. ANSON, Bart. 

‘ Mr. EDWARD ARMSTRONG. 

Sir T. W. ARNOLD, C.I.E. 

27 Dr. l^HOMAS ASHBY. 

* The Rt. Hon. the Earl of BALFOUR, 

K.G., O.M. 

"2 Dr. E. R. BEVAN, O.B.E. 

Dr. J. BONAR. 

» Professor B. BOSANQ.UET. 

Dr. A. C. BRADLEY. 

7 Dr. HENRY BRADLEY. 

The Rev. F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 

3^ The Rev. Dr. A. E. BROOKE. 

** Professor G. BALDWIN BROWN. 

» Professor HUME BROWN. 

» Professor E. G. BROWNE. 

* The Rt. Hon. Viscount BRYCE, O.M. 
Professor F. C. BURKITT. 

Professor JOHN BURNET. 

♦ Professor J. B. BURY. 

* Mr. S. H. BUTCHER. 

♦ Mr. INGRAM BYWATER. 

* Dr. EDWARD CAIRD. 

«« The Rev. Dr. A. J. CARLYLE. 

27 The Rt. Hon. Lord CHALMERS, 
G G B 

*7 Professor R. W. CHAMBERS. 

« The Ven. Archdeacon CHARLES. 

♦ The Rev. Professor T. K. CHEYNE. 

Dr. A. C. CLARK. 

»The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR COHEN, 
K.C. 

Professor R. G. GOLLINGWOOD. 
Professor R. S. CONWAY. 

» Dr. F. G. GONYBEARE. 

Paofessor F. M. CORNFORD. 

• Dr. W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B. 


♦ Professor E. B. COWELL. 

Sir ARTHUR E. COWLEY. 

2 * The Rev. Professor J. M. GREED. 

« Dr. WILLIAM CROOKE, C.I.E. 

♦ The Veil. Archdeacon CUNNINGHAM. 
® The Most Hon. the Marquess GURZON 

OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 

*7 The Most Rev. C. F. D’ARCY. 

® The Rt. Hon. Lord DAVEY. 

* Professor T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 
Professor H. W. C. DAVIS, C.B.E. 
Professor W. G. DE BURGH. 

♦ Professor A. V. DICEY, K.C. 

♦The Rt. Hon. Viscount DILLON, 
G H 

* The Rev. Profes.sor S. R. DRIVER. 

» Professor F. Y. EDGEWORTH. 

♦ Professor ROBINSON ELLIS. 

* Sir A.J. EVANS. 

♦ The Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 

Dr. L. R. FARNELL. 

® Sir C. H. FIRTH. 

7 The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER, O.M. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord FITZMAURIGE. 

• Professor J. FITZMAURIGE-KELLY. 

* The Rev. Professor R. F. FLINT. 

” Dr. J. K. FOTHERINGHAM. 

® Professor H. S. FOXWELL. 

® Professor A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 

* Sir J. G. FR.AZER, O.M. 

»Thc Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, 
G.G.B. 

» Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL. 

Professor E. G. GARDNER. 

» Professor P. GARDNER. 

Sir STEPHEN GASELEE, K.C.M.G., 
C B E 

*7 Dr! PETER GILES. 

♦ Sir ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 

* The Rt. Hon. Lord GOSCHEN. 

® Professor B. P. GRENFELL. 

Professor F. LLEWELLYN GRIFFITH. 


* One of the First Fellows. 
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DECEASED FELLOWS, 1943 [continued) 


'^Thc Rt. Hon. Viscount HALDANE, 
K.T., O.M. 

*• Dr. H. R. H. HALL. 

* Professor F. J. HAVERFIELD. 

« Sir T. L. HEATH, K.G.B., K.C.V.O. 
Professor C. H. HERFORD. 

Professor G. DAWES HICKS. 

Professor A. PEARCE HIGGINS, 
G.B.E., K.C. 

Professor L. T. HOBHOUSE. 

• Dr. THOMAS HODGKIN. 

♦ Dr. S. H. HODGSON. 

» Dr. D. G. HOGARTH, G.M.G. 

* Sir T. ERSKINE HOLLAND, K.C. 

« Dr. T. RICE HOLMES. 

»» Professor A. S. HUNT. 

* Sir COURTENAY ILBERT, G.C.B. 

» Dr. HENRY JACKSON, O.M. 

3 Dr. M. R. JAMES, O.M. 

♦ Sir R. G. JEBB, O.M. 

Dr. EDWARD JENKS. 

Professor H. H. JOACHIM. 

” Mr. W. E. JOHNSON. 

* Sir HENRY JONES, G.H. 

« Sir H. STUART JONES. 

Mr. H. W. B. JOSEPH. 

» The Rt. Hon. Lord Justice KENNEDY. 

» Professor G. S. KENNY. 

* Profe-ssorW. P. KER. 

Mr. G. L. KINGSFORD. 

« Mr. ANDREW LANG. 

« Professor S. H. LANGDON. 

♦ The Rt. Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, O.M. 
Sir SIDNEY LEE. 

> The Rt. Hon. Lord LINDLEY. 

» Professor W. M. LINDSAY. 

»The Rt. Hon. Sir A. LYALL, G.C.I.E., 
K.C.B. 

Sir CHARLES J. LYALL, K.C.S.I. 

Sir GEORGE MACDOxNALD, K.C.B. 

« Professor A. A. MACDONELL. 

Sir JOHN MACDONELL, K.C.B. 
Professor J. S. MACKENZIE. 

Dr. R. B. McKERROW. 

« Dr. J. ELLIS McTAGGART. 

♦ Professor F. W. MAITLAND. 

Dr. R. R. MARETT. 

Professor D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

* Professor ALFRED MARSHALL. 

Sir ALLEN MAWER. 

* Sir H. G. MAXWELL-LVFE, K.C.B. 

♦ The Rev. Professor J. E. B. MAYOR. 

♦ Mr. D. B. MONRO. 

® The Rev. Canon MOORE. 

® Professor W. R. MORFILL. 

♦ The Rt. Hon. Viscount MORLEY, 

O.M. 

Professor J. H. MUIRHEAD. 

» Dr. A. S. MURRAY. 

♦ Sir JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 

* Professor A. S. NAPIER. 

Mr. W.L. NEWMAN. 


» Professor J. S. NICHOLSON. 

The Rev. Dr. J. W. OMAN. 

Professor A. C. PEARSON. 

® Dr. JOHN PEILE. 

♦ Professor H. F. PELHAM. 

♦ Sir W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 

** The Rev. Dr. G. PLUMMER. 

♦ The Rt. Hon. Sir FREDERICK POL¬ 
LOCK, Bart., K.C. 

® Dr. REGINALD L. POOLE. 

’ Professor J. P. POSTGATE. 

® Professor A. SETH PRINGLE-PATTI- 
SON. 

® Sir GEORGE W. PROTHERO, K.B.E. 
23 Dr. L. C. PURSER. 

Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, Bart. 

31 Professor E. J. RAPSON. 

»Thc Very ‘Rev. HASTINGS RASH- 
I DALE. 

I 13 Sir C. HERCULES READ, 
i *The Rt. Hon. l.ord REAY, K.T., 

I G.G.S.I. 

I 11 Professor JAMES SMITH REID. 

♦ The Kt. Hon. Sir JOHN RHYS. 

♦ Sir WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 

I 33 Professor J. G. ROBERTSON. 

I 3 The Very Rev. J. ARMITAGE 
i ROBINSON, K.C.V.O. 

♦ The Rt. Hon. the Earl of ROSEBERY, 

K.G., K.T. 

i 1' The Rt. Rev. BISHOP RYLE, K.C.V.O. 
i 11 Professor GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

♦ The Rev. Provost GEORGE SALMON. 

♦ The Rev. Professor WILLIAM S ANDAY. 

3 Sir JOHN E. SANDYS. 

1 ® Profc.ssor W. R. SCO'IT. 

2’ Professor E. de SELINCOURT. 

« Mr. A. F. SHAND. 

Dr. W. A. SHAW. 

♦ The Rev. Professor W. W. SKEAT. 

« Professor D. A. SLATER. 

Mr. A. HAMILTON SMITH, G.B. 

!• The Very Rev. Sir GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH. 

Professor G. C. MOORE SMITH. 

® Professor W. R. SORLEY. 

« The Rt. Hon. Lord STAMP, G.C.B., 
G.B.E. 

21 Sir AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E. 

♦ Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. 

♦ Dr. WHITLEY STOKES, C.S.L, C.I.E. 
*» The Rev. Canon B. H. STREETER. 

» The Rev. Professor H. B. SWETE. 
Professor H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, 
O.B.E. 

"Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., C.B., 
C.LE. 

♦ Sir E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, G.C.B. 
Dr. R, CAMPBELL THOMPSON. 
Professor T. F.TOUT. 

Dr. PAGET TOYNBEE. 

♦ The Rev. H. F. TOZER. 
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DECEASED FELLOWS, 1943 {continued) 


^ The Rt. Hon. Sir GEORGE O. TRE- 
VELYAN, Bart., O.M. 

♦ Professor R. Y. TYRRELL. 

® Sir PAUL VINOGRADOFF. 

♦ Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 

♦ Sir A. W. WARD. 

♦ Professor JAMES WARD. 


•SirG. F. WARNER. 

Mrs. BEATRICE WEBB. 

32 The Very Rev. H. J. WHITE. 

’ Professor J. COOK WILSON. 

3 The Rt. Rev. JOHN WORDS- 

WOR ] H. 

4 Professor JOSEPH WRIGHT. 


RETIRED 

1 ® Professor A. A. BEVAN. 

1’ Sir GEORGE A. GRIERSON, O.M., K.G.I.E. 
2’ Dr. J. RENDEL HARRIS. 

♦ Sir W. M. RAMSAY. 

Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE. 

« Dr. F. C. S. SCHILLER. 

• Professor CUTHBERT H. TURNER. 


HONORARY 

2 ‘ Dr. FRANCIS HERBERT BRADLEY, O.M. 

*1 The Rt. Rev. Bishop G. FORREST BROWNE. 

1® The Rt. Flon. the Earl of CROMER, G.C.B., O.M. 

*2 Dr. CHARLES MONTAGU DOUGHTY. 

1 ® The Rt. Hon. Sir SAMUEL WALKER GRIFFITH, G.C.M.G. 
22 The Rt. Hon. Lord PHILLIMORE. 

2 ® The Rev. Professor A. H. SAYGE. 

3® T he Rt. Hon. Viscount WAKEFIELD, G.C.V.O., C.B.E. 


CORRESPONDING 


* Count UGO BALZANI (Italy), 

‘® M. CHARLES BEMONT (France). 

11 M. HENRI BERGSON (France). 

12 M. CHARLES BORGEAUD (Switzer¬ 

land). 

2 M. Emile BOUTROUX (France). 

Dr. JAMES H, BREASTED (U.S.A.). 

13 Professor F. K. BRUGMANN (Ger¬ 

many). 

12 Professor EMILE CARTAILLAC 
(France). 

1® Senatore DOMENICO COMPARETTI 
(Italy). 

M. HENRI GORDIER (France). 

1 ® Professor A. CROISET (France). 
Professor ROBERT DAVIDSOHN 
(Germany). 

P^c HIPPOLYTE DELEHAYE 
(Belgium). 

’ M. LEOPOLD DELISLE (France). 

® Professor H. DIELS (Germany). 

Monscigneur DUCHESNE (France). 

1 ® Mr. CHARLES W. ELIOT (U.S.A.). 

»» Professor ADOLF ERMAN (Germany). 

Professor TENNEY FRANK (U.S.A.). 
®M. le Comte de FRANQ.UEVILLE 
(France). 


13 Professor OTTO von GIERKE (Ger¬ 
many) . 

2 Professor BASIL L. GILDERSLEEVE 
(U.S.A.). 

® Professor M. J. de GOEJE (Holland). 

® Professor I. GOLDZIHER (Hungary). 

* Professor T. GOMPERZ (Austria). 

1’ Senatore IGNAZIO GUIDI (Italy). 

12 President ARTHUR T. HADLEY 

(U.S.A.). 

’Professor ADOLF HARNACK (Ger- 
many). 

*• Professor CHARLES HOMER HAS¬ 
KINS (U.S.A.). 

1’ Professor LOUIS HAVET (France). 

® Professor J. L. HEIBERG (Denmark). 

’ Professor HARALD H0FFDING (Den¬ 
mark). 

’ Mr. Justice HOLMES (U.S.A.). 

13 Professor CHRISTIAN SNOUCK 

HURGRONJE (Holland). 

3® Professor EDMUND HUSSERL (Ger¬ 
many). 

’Professor WILLIAM JAMES (U.S.A.). 
13 Dr. J.FRANKLINJAMESON(U.S.A.). 
*3 Professor OTTO JESPERSEN (Den¬ 
mark). 
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CORRESPONDING (continued) 


« ProfessorFINNURJONSSON(Iceland). 
“ His Excellency M. J. JUSSERAND 
(France). 

“ Professor G. L. KITTREDGE (U.S.A.). 
” Professor WILHELM KROLL (Ger- 
many). 

«Professor K. KRUMBACHER (Ger¬ 
many). 

Professor G. R. LANMAN (U.S.A.), 

M. ERNEST LAVISSE (France). 

» Mr. H.G.LEA (U.S.A.). 

Professor l^MILE LEGOUIS (France). 
Professor O. LENEL (Germany). 

* Professor F. LEO (Holland). 

• Dr. F. LIEBERMANN (Germany). 
President A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 

(U.S.A.). 

Dr. CHARLES LYON-CAEN (France). 
» Professor FREDERICK DE MARTEN 
(Russia), 

« Dr.T. G. MASARYK (Czecho-Slovakia). 
>Don MARCELINO MENfiNDEZ Y 
PELAYO (Spain). 

w Professor EDUARD MEYER (Ger¬ 
many). 

^ M. PAUL MEYER (France). 

« Professor ERNEST NYS (Belgium). 
Professor B. M. OLSEN (Iceland). 

M. H. OMONT (France). 


^ M. GEORGES PERROT (France). 

^ M. GEORGES PICOT (France). 

« Professor HENRI PIRENNE (Belgium). 

Professor PIO RAJNA (Italy). 

“ M. SALOMON REINACH (France). 

• His Excellency M. LOUIS RENAULT 
(France). 

Mr. J. F. RHODES (U.S.A.). 

His Excellency M. RIBOT (France). 

The Hon. ELIHU ROOT (U.S.A.). 

« Professor JOSIAH ROYCE (U.S.A.). 

«Professor REMIGIO SABBADINI 
(Italy). 

’ Professor KARL EDUARD SACHAU 
(Germany). 

^ Professor G. H. SALEM ANN (Russia). 

« P^^re VINCENT SCHEIL (France). 

M. SENART (France). 

» Professor E. SIEVERS (Germany). 

« Professor FRANCIS WILLIAM TAUS¬ 
SIG (U.S.A.). 

•The Prince of TEANO (Italy). 

“ M. F. THUREAU-DANGIN (France). 

Signor PASQ.UALE VTLI^RI (Italy). 

’ Professor ULRICH von WILAMOWITZ- 
MOLLENDORFF (Germany). 
Professor D. ERNST WINDISCH 
(Germany). 
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During the past year the Academy lost by death ten Ordinary Fellows, 
viz.: Dr. A. J. Carlyle, Professor R. G. Collingwood, Professor F. M. 
Cornford, Sir Stephen Gaselee, Dr. R. R. Marett, Sir Allen Mawer, Sir 
Flinders Petrie, Professor E. de Selincourt, Dr. W. A. Shaw, and Mrs. 
Beatrice Webb; also two Corresponding Fellows, Dr. Otto Jespersen and 
President A. Lawrence Lowell. In July 1942 the following were elected 
Ordinary Fellows: Dr. E. R. Bevan, Profes.sor E. R. Dodds, Dr. J. L. 
le B. Hammond, Professor J. R. Hicks, Professor L. C. Robbins, Mr. 
E. S. G. Robinson, and Professor R. L. Turner; and as Corresponding 
Fellows, Professor Campbell Bonner (Michigan, U.S.A.) and Professor 
W. S. Ferguson (Harvard, U.S.A.). The total number of Fellows 
before the elections of 1943 was 136 Ordinary and 50 Corresponding. 

The following lectures were delivered during the year on the various 
foundations administered by the Academy: 

SIR ISRAEL GOLLANGZ MEMORIAL LECTURE, by Sir W. Craigie, on The 
Scottish Alliterative Poems (21 Oct.). 

SIR JOHN RHv^s MEMORIAL LECTURE, by Profcssor Henry Lewis, on 
The Sentence in Welsh (25 Nov.). 

scHWEiCH LECTURES, by thc Rev. W. L. Knox, on Some Hellenistic 
Elements in the New Testament (7, 9, and ii Dec.). 

MASTER-MIND LECTURE, by Mr. G. M. Young, on Burke (17 Feb.). 

WARTON LECTURE, by Mr. G. Sampson, on The Century of Divine Songs 
(3 March). 

PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURE, by Profcssor H. J. Paton, on Can Reason be 
Practical? (24 March). 

SHAKESPEARE LECTURE, by Dr. F. S. Boas, on Aspects of Classical Legend 
and History in Shakespeare (28 April). 

ASPECTS OF ART LECTURE, by Mr. H. M. Hake, on The English Historic 
Portrait: Document and Myth (16 June). 

RALEIGH LECTURE, by Professor A. Hamilton Thompson, on Diocesan 
Organization in the Middle Ages: Archdeacons and Rural Deans (14 July). 

Vol.XXVI of the Academy’s ProceerfingJ (for 1940) has been published; 
also Samaria-Sebaste, vol. i, issued jointly by the Academy, the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem, and 
thc Hebrew University of Jerusalem. The following volumes assisted 
by thc Academy have appeared; Pipe Roll Society, Pipe Roll of 8 John\ 
Canterbury and York Society, Part cxi; English Place-Name Society 
vol. xix (Cambridgeshire); Corpus Platonicum Medii Aevi, Alfarabius 
de Platonis Philosophia. 
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The following awards of prizes and medals were made: 

Serena Gold Medal for Italian Studies: Mr. B. Berenson. 

Burkitt Medal for Biblical Studies: Professor S. A. Cook. 

Rose Mary Crawshay Prize: Mrs. Kathleen Tillotson, for her edition 
of the Poems of Michael Drayton. 

No award was made of the Sir Israel Gollancz Prize, and there was 
no entry for the Cromer Greek Essay Prize. 

The Regulations for the procedure of Council in approving candi¬ 
dates for Fellowship were revised. They are printed in a separate 
leaflet. 

The following appointments of representatives of the Academy on 
various bodies were made: Professor E. S. Forster on the Court of 
Governors of Hull University College; Sir F. Kenyon, Sir G. Hill, and 
Sir Cyril Fox on the Archaeological Joint Committee; and Mr. T. D. 
Kendrick for the Archaeological Congress on August 6-8 organized by 
the Institute of Archaeology of the University of London. 

It has been decided to discontinue the annual printing of a list of all 
Deceased Fellows, now that the last of the original Fellows has passed 
away. In future the annual lists will include only the names of Fellows 
deceased during the past year, but future Index volumes will include 
lists of all Fellows deceased within the period to which they relate. 

Advantage was taken of the mission of Professor E. R. Dodds to 
China on behalf of the British Council to send the following address of 
sympathy to the Academia Sinica: 

The British Academy desires to take the opportunity of Professor 
Dodds’s visit to Chungking to send its fraternal greetings to the Academia 
Sinica. It has watched with sympathy and admiration the efforts, 
courageous and successful, of the Chinese Government to maintain 
education and spiritual culture in the midst of a long and calamitous 
war, in which many centres of study have been deliberately destroyed 
by the enemy. It is by the maintenance of high spiritual standards that 
ultimate victory will be gained, and the world once more established 
in the ways of peace; and the British Academy wishes the Academia 
Sinica all success in its great contributions to the scientific and cultural 
achievements of its country. The Academy will be glad to co-operate 
in any way that may be possible, both during and after the war. 

A message of congratulation was also sent to the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute on the occasion of the celebration of its Silver Jubilee. 

In March reports were received from North Africa of damage being 
done to ancient monuments, either by natives or through the careless¬ 
ness of troops. The Secretary accordingly, with the authorization of 
the President, wrote to the Secretary of State for War, calling his 
attention to the injury that would be caused to the good name of the 
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British army if the ancient monuments in the provinces occupied by it 
came to harm, and asking that an officer might be appointed to take 
the necessary measures for their protection; at the same time recalling 
the similar action taken in Mesopotamia in 1917. A most cordial 
answer was received from Sir James Grigg, fully accepting the need for 
protection of the monuments, and stating that some steps had already 
been taken and that more would be done without delay. 

FINANCE.—The Government grant was continued at the same 
reduced rate of £1,000. The following grants were made in the course 


of the year. 

{a) From General Fund; 

Warburg Institute (for 1942) . . . . . . j(^ioo 

,, ,, (ffir 1943).100 

British Institute of Philosophy . . . . . -75 

Royal Asiatic Society (for 1942) . . . . . .200 

„ (for 1943).200 

British School of Archaeology’ in Jerusalem . . . *50 

Pipe Roll Society . . . . . . . .100 

Canterbury and York Society . . . . .100 

English Place-Name Society . . . . . . .150 

Corpus Platonicum . . . . . . . .170 

Professor P. Jacobsthal, for Celtic studies .... 25 

(b) From Schweich Fund: 

Publication of vol. i . . . . .150 

Critical Edition of Greek New Testament . . . .100 

Lexicon of Patristic Greek . . . . . . *25 


A pension-scheme for the Assistant Secretary has been adopted by 
the Council, under rules approved by the Board of Inland Revenue. 

UNION ACAD£MI(iUE INTERNATIONALE.—The following 
reports have been received with regard to the projects of the Union 
with which it is still possible to make progress. 

I. CORPUS PLATONICUM (report by Miss L. Labowsky, on behalf of 
Dr. R. Klibansky). 

A. Plato Latinus, 

(1) Plato, Parmenides. —Proclus, Commentaria in Parmenidem. The essay 
on ‘Plato’s Parmenides in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance’ which 
is intended as an introduction to this volume is in print and is to appear 
in the course of June in Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies. 

(2) The edition of Chalcidius’ translation of and commentary on 
Plato’s Timaeus. The preparation of this volume involves a study of the 
Hellenistic and Neoplatonic sources of Chalcidius’ commentary. This 
work has been done by Professor Armstrong who, as Professor of Classics 
in Malta for the past two years, has been able to carry on with his 
studies. Unfortunately he could not bring his notes with him on his 
recent return to this country, so it will not be possible to publish the 
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results of his work before the end of the war. He has now agreed to 
collaborate in: 

(3) the edition of the Mediaeval Latin translation of Plato’s Phaedo 
which has been progressing steadily. As the edition prepared by the 
Italian scholar to whom it had been first entrusted proved unreliable, 
a new collation of the manuscripts has been found necessary. 

B. Plato Arabus, 

(1) Alfarabius, De Platonis Philosophia, has appeared. The volume 
contains the first edition of the newly discovered Arabic text, with a 
critical apparatus giving the variants of the mediaeval Hebrew version, 
a Latin translation, a commentary with the parallel passages from 
Greek authors, and an Index of names. Alfarabi’s book goes back, 
through the intermediary of a Syrian translation, to a Hellenistic com¬ 
pendium on Plato. The Latin translation and the Notes are intended 
to make the work accessible to the classical scholar and the historian of 
philosophy. In the Preface the editors, besides giving a general charac¬ 
terization of Alfarabi’s work, attempt to reconstruct his source which 
can be determined as akin to Theon of Smyrna’s book ‘On the order 
in which one ought to read the works of Plato and on their titles’, and, 
in any case, as prior to Neoplatonism. The editors also describe the 
process of double translation through which the text has acquired its 
present form. 

(2) Galenus, Compendium Timaei aliorumque dialogorum quae extant 
fragmenta. After the return of normal conditions in Syria, the printing 
of this volume at the Imprimerie Catholiquein Beirut had been resumed, 
but had again to be interrupted as the press was commandeered for 
French Government work. For a long time, all efforts to obtain news 
of the printing failed. But a scholar on a Government mission to the 
near East succeeded in collecting the page proofs of the Arabic text and 
the greater part of the rest from the printers which he has now delivered 
to the Editor. There is reason to hope that the only two remaining 
sheets, containing the title-pages, the end of the Latin translation, and 
the Indices, will be completed soon. The printer has promised the 
completion of the book by September 1943. 

(3) Averroes, Compendium Reipublicae Platonis. In progress. 

2. MONUMENTA MUSIGAE BYZANTINAE. 

Correspondence has been conducted with the Secretary of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, Mr. W. G. Leland, who is at 
present President of the Union Acad^mique Internationale, and it is 
believed that a satisfactory understanding has been arrived at with 
regard to the publication, under the auspices and at the cost of the 
Boston Institute of Byzantine Studies, of some portions of this enterprise. 
In addition to the MSS. named in last year’s Report as having been 
sent to the Institute, the MS, of Professor Tillyard’s Twenty Canons from 
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the Trinity Hirmologium has now been transmitted. It is uncertain how 
far progress will be possible with the series of Lectionary texts, on which 
some work has been done in this country by Dr. G. Zuntz. 

The following reports have been received from the Societies and 
Committees which receive support from the Academy. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. 
The following information is extracted from the minutes of a meeting 
of the British National Committee on 9 November 1942. 

The British contribution to the International Bibliography for 1940 
and 1941 has been compiled by Mr. L. B. Frewer. Mr. Frewer is now 
serving in the R.A.F., and Professor Harlow, as Chairman of the 
Bibliography Committee, was instructed to make arrangements for the 
carrying on of the work. 

Dr. Clapham described how Cambridge historians had organized an 
informal meeting with Allied historians in the spring of 1942. The 
ad hoc Cambridge Committee was pledged to organize another meeting 
in the near future, but would be glad to hand over to the B.N.C. 

It was decided that the B.N.C. should associate itself with the 
organization of such meetings, and Professor Powicke in conjunction 
with Mr. Woodward and Mr. Butterfield was asked to investigate the 
possibility of holding the next meeting in Oxford. 

A resolution was passed expressing appreciation of the work done by 
the Cambridge Committee. 

The Chairman reported that during his visit to the United States he 
had heard discussed the possibility of holding a token international 
congress in America in 1943. After some discussion it was decided that 
the Chairman should write to the President of the LC.H.S. expressing 
the view of the B.N.C. that no attempt to hold an international congress 
should be made till after the war, when the British National Council 
would wish to co-operate with him in every possible way. It should be 
added that informal gatherings of Allied historians had been held in 
England with success. 

It was agreed that the financial needs of the Committee could be met 
from its existing balance. 

CANTERBURY AND YORK SOCIETY.—The Society continues 
its work, but there are unavoidable delays in publication. In 1942 the 
final part of Woodlock’s (Winchester) Register was issued. The 
Academy’s grant for 1941-2 has been allocated to Part X of Win- 
chelsey’s register, now in final proof, edited by Dr. Rose Graham. 
The grant oi £100 for the year 1942-3 is earmarked for the completion 
of the register of Hamo de Hethe, edited by Mr. Charles Johnson, F.B.A.; 
this is a large part, including an Act Book preserved in the Rochester 
Registry. If the Academy is able to renew the grant for the year 1943-4, 
it will be used to pay for the Acta of Stephen Langton, edited by 
Miss K. Major. The Society is also assisting in the publication of 
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Chichele’s register, edited by Professor E.F. Jacobi: the first volume, 
with general introduction, will be out this year (vol. ii has already 
appeared). 

PIPE ROLL SOCIETY.—As its volume for the year 1942, the Society 
issued the Pipe Roll for the eighth year of King John—1206. The 
Society’s printers, Messrs. J. W. Ruddock & Sons of Lincoln, were able 
to begin the distribution of the volume before the end of the year. 
There is at present no sign that the difficulties of printing and publishing 
due to war conditions will seriously interfere with the production of 
future volumes. On the other hand, the publication each year of one 
of the long Pipe Rolls of this reign has been made difficult by recent 
increases in the cost of printing. The Council of the Society has there¬ 
fore decided to issue an edition of the Memoranda Roll of the first year 
of the reign of King John, together with certain fragmentary Exchequer 
documents of the period, as the volume for 1943. These documents 
illustrate at many points the Pipe Rolls which the Society has already 
issued, and their publication will fill a noticeable gap in the series of 
early Exchequer records now available in print. 

The Society has not suffered any catastrophic decline in membership 
as a result of the war, but it has always depended greatly on foreign 
libraries and many of these are no longer able to continue their sub¬ 
scriptions. The Council therefore requests the British Academy to renew 
the grant of j^^ioo which it has made to the Society in previous years. 

ENGLISH PLACE-NAME SOCIETY.—Since the publication of the 
last Report, the Society has suffered an unexpected and most grievous 
loss through the sudden death of Sir Allen Mawer, its Director. The 
Society may properly be described as his creation, for it was he who 
first conceived the idea of a systematic survey of all English place- 
names, and it was through his energy and scholarship and the range 
of his personal contacts that the scheme was brought into being. The 
survey expresses the principle that the place-names of a particular 
district cannot be studied to full effect in isolation, and its progress has 
been marked by an increasing use of comparative evidence drawn from 
collections begun by Mawer himself in the days when the scheme was 
first taking shape in his mind. But the accumulation of details was 
always, to him, a means towards a larger end. He regarded place- 
names as materials for history, and it was his desire that the Survey 
should become not only a register of names and their meanings, but 
also a repository of facts illustrating the development of English society. 
Amid many distractions, heavily intensified by the war, he pursued this 
end without intermission for more than twenty years, and before he 
died he had seen the place-names of at least a third of England surveyed 
along the lines which he had laid down. 

On 19 August 1942 the Council of the Society met to consider its 
policy under the new conditions created by Sir Allen Mawer’s death. 
It was then decided that the work of the Survey should be continued, 
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so far as possible, without a break. The volume for 1941-2, on the 
Place-names of Cambridgeshire by Dr. P. H. Reaney, is in page proof, and 
it was decided to issue it as soon as it has received a final revision. 
Professor F. M. Stenton was appointed Director of the Survey, of which 
the office has been transferred to the University, Reading. Miss A. M. 
Armstrong, who had been personal secretary to Sir Allen Mawer, was 
appointed Secretary of the Society. It was agreed that work should 
go forward on the place-names of Cumberland, for which much 
manuscript material has already been collected. It was also considered 
that the numerous Oxfordshire records available in good editions made 
possible the foundations of a volume on the names of that county. 
Work on the place-names of Derbyshire, which the Council is anxious 
to undertake, cannot be carried beyond an early stage until the docu¬ 
ments in the British Museum and Public Record Office are once more 
available for inspection. 

Our losses through resignations and lapsed memberships have almost 
been made good by the accession of ten new members. We have, 
however, lost thirteen members by death, among them some who have 
been members since the foundation of the Society and have been 
actively interested in its work. One should mention particularly among 
these Professor R. W. Chambers, Brigadier-General Godfrey-Faussett, 
to whom we were indebted for the gazetteers of Sussex, Mr. V. B. 
Redstone, whose particular interest was in Suffolk, and Sir Montagu 
Sharpe, who was keenly interested in our work on Middlesex. Our total 
membership is now 700 (428 private and 272 institutional members). 

Our accounts for the year ending 30 June 1942 show a balance of 
^^307. i6j. 3^. But the bill for the printing of the Cambridgeshire 
volume, the payment of which is a charge on that year, has not yet been 
paid. It has been estimated at about £^00^ so our accounts for the year 
will probably show a deficit of nearly £100, Cumberland, the next 
county on the list, will be published in two volumes, but except possibly 
on maps, this will not represent a financial saving, as the county is a 
very large one, and each of the volumes will be of normal size. We shall 
therefore need the utmost possible support from our members, and the 
recruiting wherever possible of new members, both private and 
institutional. 

The difficulties of the financial problem have been lightened this 
year by three factors. The first is the generous response of certain 
members to our appeal for an increase of subscriptions. Several have 
raised their subscriptions from 15^“. to £i or £1. li*., and others have 
given us donations. The restoration by the British Academy of its full 
pre-war grant of 150 is, of course, invaluable to us. The third cheering 
feature to record is the bequest to us of the residuary estate of Mr. D. 
Palmer Pearson, one of our first members. He was a Derbyshire man, 
and a volume on that county will be one of our first obligations as soon 
as we are again able to work on tuiprinted documents. This legacy, 
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amounting probably to nearly jQQyOOOy will, of course, be a great financial 
help to us, but we are deeply appreciative of it also as evidence of 
Mr. Pearson’s interest in and enthusiasm for our work. 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY.—The Academy’s grant 
to the Institute is for the purpose of maintaining the publication of its 
quarterly journal, Philosophyy which promotes original research, as well 
as providing a link between the professional philosopher and the 
general public. 

THE WARBURG INSTITUTE.—A grant was similarly made to this 
Institute in order to secure the continued publication of the Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes. 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY.—The Academy’s grant is likewise 
devoted to the maintenance of the Society’s valuable publications. 

GREEK TESTAMENT CRITICAL EDITION.—The preparation 
of the Gospel of St. Luke is in progress, the state of Mr. Legg’s eyesight 
happily allowing him to devote more time to it than had lately been 
possible. Measures are being taken to give him assistance in certain 
parts of the work, notably the Syriac versions and the patristic quotations. 

LEXICON OF PATRISTIC GREEK.—The following report has 
been received from the Rev. F. L. Cross: 

During the past year the Lexicon has suffered the loss by death of 
two of its regular workers. It would be difficult to express in words all 
that the Lexicon owes to the Rev. Herbert Moore, formerly Vicar of 
Acton and Canon of Chester, who died on 20 June. Had it not been 
for his vision and self-sacrificing labours in the early stages of the work, 
the project as conceived by Dr. H. B. Swete would never have been 
carried out. Through his initiative and organization a preliminary 
reading of about nine-tenths of the Patristic corpus was completed, and 
in his later years, on the basis of the material thus collected, he prepared 
a first draft of a very large part of the work. For over thirty years the 
Lexicon was the chief object of his earthly labours, and his courage and 
industry will remain an inspiration to those to whose lot it falls to bring 
the work to which he devoted himself so untiringly to completion. 
Mr. J. T. A. Haines, of University College, Oxford, was a valued 
collaborator of some years’ standing, whose neat and accurate draft of 
sections of the latter portion of the alphabet has provided material 
which it is always a pleasure to use. 

Despite war-time conditions, important progress has been made with 
the Lexicon in the laist twelve months. The membership of the Com¬ 
mittee of Direction has been strengthened; the Rev. E. C. E. Owen has 
continued his work on the preliminary drafting of words beginning 
with r; and Miss H. C. Graef and the Rev. B. J. Wigan, of St. Edmund 
Hall, are now working at Pusey House under my immediate direction. 
It is expected that by the early summer Miss Graef will have completed 
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a more or less definite word-list of the roughly 40,000 entries to be 
included in the Lexicon. While this list has been in process of being 
drafted a not inconsiderable proportion of the entries have been reduced 
to their final form and are on cards ready for the printer. The Rev. 
B. J. Wigan, who began regular work in August, is preparing a List of 
Authors and Treatises, with standardized abbreviations, based on a 
thorough survey of Greek Patristic Literature. This list, which is 
also nearing completion, promises to be in certain respects a more 
convenient and more detailed guide to Greek Patristic Literature than 
that in any extant Patrology; and, apart from its immediate use to 
those working on the Lexicon, it should be of value to all serious 
students of the Greek Fathers. It will follow the lines of the ‘List of 
Authors’ in the ‘Aids to the Reader’ in the new Liddell and Scott, but 
to facilitate identifications and secure relative independence of parti¬ 
cular modern editions each treatise will be listed separately. 

During the past twelve months much valuable assistance of various 
kinds has been received. 

During the Easter Vacation a gathering of some fifty-five scholars 
interested in the Lexicon was held at Pusey House from 8 to 11 April. 
Several distinguished authorities read papers and the interest of new 
collaborators was secured. The discussions brought out incidentally 
how many are the interests touched by the Lexicon. An account of the 
Conference, with a brief summary of the plan of the Lexicon, was con¬ 
tributed to the Oxford Magazine over the initials ‘R.H.L.’ Copies of this 
paper can be had on application to the Editor. 




PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By J. H. CLAPHAM 
14 July 1943 

As I sat engaged in what the ritual of the old Scottish home 
JTTL called, I believe, ‘gathering in my thoughts’, before not family 
prayer or public worship but the composition of this discourse, 
someone opened my study door and said ‘We have invaded 
Italy’. It was not a quite accurate report; but that was how it 
came four days back. In that form—or even had ‘Sicily’ been 
substituted for ‘Italy’—it was enough to set the bells ringing in 
the mind of any member of any Section of this Academy, unless 
perhaps that of a very highly specialized member of Section 
VII or Section IX. As destruction poured down on Sicily from 
above I had been thinking of Monreale and Cefalu, of the 
quarries at Syracuse and of Greek temples near which, for ail 
I knew, Italians might have negligently sited their airfields. 
Scylla might very easily have been shaken out of her cave. 
And now it was war, war above and war below, on Sicilian or 
Italian soil, or on both. What would the end of that be? What 
the end of the war would be I now at last knew well. I find that 
a year ago I spoke of swaying campaigns and the fortifying of our 
faith in our cause: the first six months of 1942 had not 
been a bright spell in the chronicle of the gesta Dei per Anglos. 
To-day one can speak differently. There are still no illusions. 
Campaigns will sway again; but now for eight months the sway¬ 
ing has been all one way, with only slight backward jerks, as 
of a tree under the axe. It is possible that this will be so to the 
last. But what may not the tree crush in its fall—of temples 
and palaces and all the beauty of Italy? 

That sorrow for the Italians, to which we all so easily incline, 
rises again. I spoke of sympathy for them some time ago to a 
Fellow of the Academy who, of all others, has the best right to 
judge: he has written of Italy and for Italy, and has in effect 
fought for her. Him I found stern and I cannot but think just. 
Their sufferings, he maintained, were the wages of moral 
cowardice. Nine-tenths of them did not want this war, but they 
let themselves be flattered and led into it. I am saving up my 
sympathy, said he, for good people—^like the Greeks. Yet one 
can sorrow for the probable loss of ancient and beautiful things, 
without condoning moral cowardice in nations. I am glad to 
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think that I can hardly imagine a campaign that might en¬ 
danger my beloved Aosta: the Great Saint Bernard leads into 
Switzerland. 

And one can sorrow even without condoning wilful murder. 
For damage to the cathedral of Cologne our grief would probably 
have its bounds. (We, at King’s College, Cambridge, have left 
a half-window of 1843 to take its risks.) But if, as the President 
of the Society of Antiquaries fears, one of our earlier raids 
damaged that of Aachen—at a time when the enemy was not 
yet advertising his losses—I should be very sad. The Imperial 
Palace ruins and the Church of Our Lady at Trier, the Porta 
Nigra and the Roman piers of the bridge, have probably 
escaped our one daylight attack on a single site there; but the 
raid photographs show clearly enough the damage along the 
ancient main street of Liibeck; and the great church at Liibeck 
is—maybe was—of brick. For the fabric of Berlin no lover of 
beautiful or noble things would weep; but there are buildings, 
also of brick, in Danzig for damage to which I should be most 
sorry. Not, however, for the Germans’ sake. I have come with 
regret, as have so many others, to think that damage, deep and 
bitter, to their own country is the one thing which may suggest 
to them that war, loosed at their chosen moment, is not a noble 
adventure or a profitable razzia, which may be won—or even as 
in 1918 lost—on the soil and to the damage of others. And those 
who in cold blood blew up Coucy-le-Chateau in the last war, 
and are said to have defiled the ancient churches of Novgorod 
in this, must not complain if—at the finish—there are many 
gesprengte Tiirme in Germany besides the one that the French 
blew into the castle ditch at Heidelberg in—was it?—1693, 
whose remains were so piously preserved in memory of crime. ^ 

^ In this connexion it is satisfactory to be able to report that active steps have 
been taken to safeguard ancient monuments in the Mediterranean theatres 
of war. On 29 March, in reply to representations made by the Academy, the 
Secretary of State for War gave assurances that the matter had not been 
overlooked, and that appropriate arrangements were being made. On 
13 July he forwarded a detailed report of the measures adopted in Cyrenaica 
and Tripolitania, where the Italian and Arab curators had been reinstated 
under the British administration. The Director-General of the Alexandria 
Gracco-Roman Museum (Mr. Alan Rowe) had been asked to make a full 
inspection of Cyrenaica and to advise on any further measures needed. After 
the earlier occupation of the province by British troops the Italians had issued 
a propaganda pamphlet alleging extensive vandalism, supported by photo¬ 
graphs of destroyed sculptures in the museum at Gyrene. Mr. Rowe’s 
investigation showed that the photographs were not taken in the museum, and 
did not, as alleged, represent the handiwork of Australian troops; they were 
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‘Invasion of Italy’ has led me a little distance out of the strict 
academic way. I turn back into it, to ourselves, our activities, 
and our losses; to what is only a running commentary on the 
Annual Report that is in your hands. So I may be brief. We 
have been able to fill all our lecturerships and with worthy 
scholars. We have found fit recipients for all our medals and 
prizes, except two. We have been partly responsible for the 
organization of an ancient monuments defence force in North 
Africa. And we have spent that half of the Treasury Grant which 
was restored to us two years ago in helping other learned 
societies through these hard years, among them the ancient and 
honourable Royal Asiatic Society. I say we; but no one knows 
better than your President how each and every bit of business, 
and every enterprise, has been prepared and executed by your 
Secretary. 

It has been my practice not to speak from this chair of all the 
year’s losses by death: only to comment on them, leaving the 
work of full appraisement of our dead to the expert memoir- 
writers whom the Council selects. We do not, however, 
compile memoirs of our Corresponding Fellows, and so it will 
not be out of place if I speak of one of them rather more than 
cursorily. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard, known to may of us, 
I last saw at the Harvard Tercentenary in 1936. He was then 
in his eightieth year, alert and resourceful, a practised speaker, 
who had to deliver a speech timed to the second. This he did 
with perfect skill. I shall not forget it. He was to be followed by 
Stanley Baldwin, speaking from England on the air. Before 
we assembled he had come to me and said: ‘If Baldwin does not 
come through, you must get up and say something.’ He may 
have heard that I have a carrying voice. So while he played 
with his watch and turned his sentences, I waited in some 
anxiety. Happily Baldwin came through to time. 

taken in a shed used by the Italian curators as a workshop for the examination 
and repair of sculptured fragments discovered in excavations, Mr. Rowe’s 
report was very satisfactory. 

In TripoUtania particular care had been taken of the museum at Sabatha. 
Major Mallowan, Lt.-Col. Mortimer Wheeler, and Major J. B. Ward Perkins 
had given advice, and Major Ward Perkins had been seconded to act as 
adviser to the Civil Affairs Officer on the care of all ancient monuments. 

Further, stringent instructions had been issued to the troops engaged in the 
invasion of Sicily, forbidding all export of works of art, enjoining the protec¬ 
tion of works of art and ancient monuments, placing certain monuments out 
of bounds for troops, and temporarily closing all museums. It wiU therefore 
be safe heavily to discount any allegations of wilful damage to antiquities. 
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Lowell’s very name was a bit of New England history: it 
is preserved in a certain satirical couplet, not I imagine un¬ 
familiar, about the Lowells and the Cabots. He was an author¬ 
ity on comparative politics when I was an undergraduate. He 
was President of Harvard for twenty-five years. Few Americans 
were better known in England and Europe, and very few knew 
and understood them better. His life spanned the whole gap 
between our strident, rather murderous, age, with its recurring 
and quivering contests on the crowns of the bridges of war, and 
those years of peace, quiet thought, and generous aspiration 
which have been named by an American writer the time of the 
Flowering of New England. It was a time when New England 
and Old England were very near to one another. 

Almost Lowell’s contemporary was that member of the 
Academy who insisted on being known as Mrs. Sidney Webb— 
our sole woman Fellow. I cannot but hope that some Section or 
Sections will feel justified in putting forward a woman, or 
women, to fill the place: it is hard for me to believe that there is 
not one or more worthy of nomination. When the drama of 
social England and its thought during the last fifty years comes 
to be presented with full knowledge, I believe that Beatrice 
Potter, Beatrice Webb, will play not one part in it but several— 
sometimes in the foreground; constantly active towards the 
wings; now and then prompting the actors. In thought she 
passed from service with Herbert Spencer—^who found public 
free libraries too socialistic—to a late and complete appreciation 
of Soviet Communism. I have been in the habit of condemning 
the huge Russian book, not because of that appreciation—the 
wind of appreciation must blow where it listeth—but on the 
ground of the inadequate acquaintance of its joint authors with 
Russian. To that criticism I adhere. But this in no way lessens 
my almost reverent respect for the bulk of their work, for the 
quality of very much of it, and for her resilient and adventurous 
personality. May I take this opportunity to state that, in my 
opinion, the most historically important of their many volumes 
is the one least known and least read. Part of the History of 
Local Government, it carries the rather astringent title Statutory 
Authorities for Special Purposes —and it deals with Courts of Sewers, 
Turnpike Trusts, and those vastly important but half-forgotten 
bodies of Improvement Commissioners, to whom we owe most of 
the urban amenities of a great age of urban design between 1750 
and 1830, 

I am tempted to break my self-made rule and speak of that 
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many-sided, courteous, and conspicuous man, Stephen Gaselee 
of my College; or of the seemingly austere, the wise, learned, and 
witty Francis Cornford of a sister College; or of Carlyle, the 
Oxford man on our roll of honour whom I knew best, though not 
so well as I could have wished. But I will hold to the ruling— 
except for Allen Mawer, whom I cannot bring myself to pass 
over. 

A year ago I mentioned how eagerly I follow the work of the 
Place Name Society, which he inspired and we help. I antici¬ 
pated the volume on Cambridgeshire: Cambridgeshire has come. 
The loss of Mawer, except for Caselee the youngest of our dead, 
we had no reason to anticipate—Caselee we knew was a sick man 
—though Mawer had not been consistently robust. No home of 
learning, someone has said to me, has borne more material and 
spiritual loss during this war than University College, London— 
and there are few better homes—its buildings shattered, much 
of its library gone, Mawer its Provost untimely taken. His 
successor is not one of us; but as he is a Fellow of the more 
ancient neighbouring Society I am perhaps entitled to welcome 
him. Of the work of the Place Name Society the Annual Report 
tells all that one need know. We confidently wish it continued 
prosperity under Professor Stenton; and we extend this wish to 
the other societies and committees, that I may call—I trust 
without offence—our pensionaries. 

This is the third time that I have sat as President at an annual 
meeting of the Academy in time of war. You have just honoured 
me with re-election, so I hope to preside once more. I expect it 
will be a fourth war-time presidency; for I do not anticipate 
that by July 1944, general peace will have set in. There is, 
however, at least the possibility of peace in Europe within 
twelve months—the possibility, no more. I am certainly not 
counting on it; but that very odd thing the German mind, or 
should I say those odd things the German emotions, may work 
in unexpected, or only half-expected, ways to our benefit. 
There were suggestions of this in connexion with the Tunisian 
surrenders. We shall see. At least we separate to-day with 
lighter hearts than at any time these four years. 
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W HEN I received the honour of your invitation to speak on 
Burke, my first feeling, as you will well believe, was one of 
doubt—doubt whether indeed I had anything to say that should 
not be a tedious repetition of things adequately said before, 
unless, avoiding that, I fell into the ungainly and affected 
originality of a new interpretation. I put that by way of preface 
and disclaimer, because I shall have one or two things to say 
about Burke that I should not have said forty years ago; and 
the difference does mark a change of method and attitude, of 
which I suppose we are all aware, and which has undoubtedly 
been brought about by the explorations of modern psychology. 
We should do wrong not to avail ourselves of anything they may 
contribute to our understanding of past times and famous men, 
while never forgetting Sir Walter Scott’s injunction to the 
doctors, to heal all their contemporaries before they begin to 
practise on the illustrious dead. I say past times, because it is 
undeniable that just as every age has its own characteristic 
temperament, which we can read in its pictures and hear in its 
prose, so it has its characteristic departures and outbreaks, 
typical lesions and recognizable insanities. Enter that Eighteenth 
Century, that age of prose and reason, of balance and system, 
landscape gardening, heroic couplets and senatorial eloquence. 
Gracefully escorted over the threshold by Addison, we find 
ourselves in such strange company as to make us wonder how 
many inhabitants of this elegant establishment, so rationally 
designed and furnished, are quite sane. There is no doubt of 
Walpole or Pelham, of Chesterfield or Mansfield, of Hastings 
or the younger Pitt, Coke of Norfolk or Cook of the South 
Pacific. But there is something very strange and disconcerting 
at times in the atmosphere which surrounds them. In no age 
would Blake or Johnson, Beckford or Wesley, Clive or Chatham, 
rank as what the world agrees to call a normal man. Yet 
whether we have in mind the art, the literature, the taste, the 
religion, or the politics of the century, no names are more 
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significant than these. ‘Sir,’ said Boswell once, ‘I am really 
uneasy about Burke. They represent him as actually mad.’ 
‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘if a man will appear extravagant, as he 
does, can he wonder that he is represented as mad?’ Extrava¬ 
gant, that is the word, and Johnson has given us a good choice 
of meanings, ‘roving beyond just limits or prescribed methods, 
outrageous vehemence, unnatural tumour’. What terms more 
apt for Burke in the Regency Crisis, Burke of the Impeachment, 
Burke on the French Revolution? But is there one of them 
which would not equally well fit Chatham? 

The Eighteenth Century, as we all know, never succeeded in 
fixing any philosophic sense to the words Nature or Natural; 
and the whole of that ferment which we call the Romantic or 
the Revolutionary Movement might be said to spring from a 
desire to give them a new interpretation, so as to legitimate, as 
it were, moods and feelings which the current regulations had 
kept outside the pale. Into all that I need not, and cannot, 
enter now. But the opposition of Natural and Revealed Religion, 
say, if you like, of Faith and Reason, or best of all perhaps, 
Custom and Philosophy, is in truth a fundamental issue of the 
century, and one, I think, which throws a great deal of necessary 
light on the development of Burke’s mind. ‘I call that Natural 
Religion’, so wrote Bishop Wilkins in the book which introduced 
the name and idea into English philosophy, ‘which men might 
know, and be obliged unto, by the mere principles of reason, 
improved by consideration and experience, without the help of 
revelation.’ To that well-drawn definition you have only to add: 
‘by the principles of reason operating on observation, actual 
or historic’, and you have a complete view of Burke’s political 
philosophy. There is, we may say, a Natural Politic just as 
there is a Natural Religion. But this Politic is not to be deduced 
from the principles of Reason immediately. It must be built up, 
it must be sustained by an unremitting attention to all those 
phenomena which in real life present themselves daily to our 
notice, psychological phenomena, we may say, out of which we 
construct our conception of man as a political animal. Here, 
Burke is in the line of the great political thinkers of England: 
here, in what I once called the academic realism of their outlook, 
their constant rise and fall between the contemplation of social 
man as he might be, and the actual doings and motives of men 
at the polling booth or in the counting house. Of this art or 
discipline Burke is confessedly our great master and our great 
exemplar, the finest of political observers, the most comprc- 
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hensive of political reasoners. True; and if this were all, we 
might, I think, have placed him in a yet more illustrious line; 
and that ‘almost divine man’ as Gladstone called him, the 
greatest man since Milton, Macaulay said, could also have 
taken rank as the greatest political philosopher since Aristotle. 
What bars him from that seat? The answer perhaps is that 
Aristotle was not, and Burke was, under the necessity of justify¬ 
ing the Revolution Settlement of 1689: or to put it another way, 
that Aristotle was not much interested in the counting house 
and had never heard of a polling booth. 

But let us follow a little further that analogy I have suggested 
between Natural Religion and Natural Politics. They have or 
ought to have this in common, that neither of them can appeal 
to a sacred book, to any recorded and authentic revelation. 
But suppose that one or other of them has embodied itself in an 
institution of great splendour and antiquity, an institution 
served and governed by the noblest figures in the land, and 
drawing wealth and power from the unaffected homage of the 
multitude; its very antiquity ensuring that there will remain 
embedded in its structure tokens of its own history, sacred in 
themselves, and necessary—so we may persuade ourselves—to 
the stability of the edifice, and the security of the worshippers. 

Now it is a commonplace, and therefore not a thing to dwell 
upon, that under some such figure as this, and in an attitude 
of corresponding veneration, Burke regarded the Revolution 
Settlement, the Constitution of the mid-Eighteenth Century, 
the Whig party and the ancient aristocracy. Under the same 
figure he seems to have contemplated the old regime in France, 
and in India, the Empire of the Great Mogul—the descendant 
of Tamerlane: ‘as high as human veneration can look, amiable 
in his manners, respectable for his piety, accomplished in all 
the Oriental literature’— 

Could it be believed that when I entered into existence, or you Sir, 
a younger man, were born, that on this day, in this House, we should 
be employed in discussing the conduct of those British subjects who 
had disposed of the power and person of the Grand Mogul? 

Was this pattern created in Burke’s mind by the dominance 
in his intellectual constitution of the historic interest? This also 
is a commonplace, but one to which, with all submission to 
authority, I must demur. I can see no evidence that Burke was 
more familiar, or more concerned, with the history of France 
or India, or indeed of^pglt^d, than any other educated man 
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of his day; less I should judge than Bolingbroke, far less than 
Gladstone or Disraeli, though Disraeli was, I grant you, inclined 
to make up his history as he went along. There is, I know, 
printed among Burke’s writings, a lengthy essay entitled ‘An 
Abridgement of the English History’, which is sometimes quoted 
to show his knowledge of, and his reverence for, our Middle 
Ages. Of this work I need only observe: first, that it is very 
dull; second, that it is written in very bad English; third, that 
it is demonstrably a translation from the French. When I 
remark that the author places Lindisfarne in the mouth of the 
Tees and spells it Landisforn; that, in consequence of the 
Danish invasion, he removes its celebrated monastery to the adja¬ 
cent part of the Continent; and proceeds to hold forth upon 
King Alfred in form and manner following, that is to say. 

With great promises attending a little money he engaged in his 
service a number of Frisian seamen, neighbours to the Dane, and 
pirates as they were. He was himself present to everything and having 
performed the part of a King in drawing together supplies of everything, 
he descended with no less dignity into the artist: improving the con¬ 
struction: inventing new machines: and supplying by the greatness of 
his genius the defects and imperfections of the arts in that rude period, 

you will perhaps share my doubt whether Burke had so much 
as a finger in this production. 

But if this lucubration is struck out of the canon of Burke’s 
writings, very little will be found to show that his interest in 
history went much behind the Revolution Settlement or farther 
afield than the Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland. It is, 
I think, plain that he had no clear conception of the state of 
India following the collapse of the Mogul monarchy; the 
materials for the historical introduction to the great speeches 
on the India Bill and the Impeachment were, it is now known, 
supplied by Philip Francis. Burke certainly had studied the 
history and the condition of our American settlements, but 
either he never saw, or else he closed his eyes to, the movement 
for independence which was in strong growth long before the 
Stamp Act was passed; and where or when he discovered that 
excellent constitution which France had once had and ought to 
have proceeded upon, instead of engaging in an unnecessary and 
supeiBuous revolution, contemporaries and later readers have 
asked and asked in vain. No, it is not from any historic sensibility 
that Burke drew his passion for the historic order, for prescrip¬ 
tion, for things as they have come to be. That passion wells up 
from a deeper source, and the vehemence with which he gives 
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it utterance, a vehemence sometimes verging on frenzy, is by 
itself a proof that prescription, order, and stability were things 
necessary to his mind: change, and the fear of change, started 
somewhere in the depths of his being a horror, a blind horror, 
which set that mind rocking on its foundations. 

There is I believe no better way of focusing Our ideas of some 
famous man than to consider what picture or description comes 
first into our mind. With Burke it is for me those lines in the 
Prelude, in which Wordsworth recalls his early visits to the House 
of Commons, where he saw the great orator. 

Old, but vigorous in age, 

Stand like an oak whose staghorn branches start 
Out of its leafy brow, the more to awe 
The younger brethren of the grove. . . . 

While he forewarns, denounces, launches forth 
Against all systems built on abstract rights 
Keen ridicule; the majesty proclaims 
Of institutes and laws hallowed by time. 

Declares the vital power of social ties 
Endeared by custom, and with high disdain. 

Exploding upstart theory, insists 

Upon the allegiance to which men are bom. 

To which men are born. But men are born in families, the 
first, the most primitive and persistent of all societies: the seed 
plot of the social virtues, and the radiating point of all social 
energies. Aristotle would have agreed. His language glows 
with an unusual warmth when he speaks of that one society 
which goes on and on for ever, and is by nature the home: words 
to which Burke, I am sure, would gladly have appealed and 
gladly made his own. There is one thing never to be forgotten 
aljout Burke; the strength, the sweetness, and the exclusiveness 
of his domestic relationships. What follows therefrom is perhaps 
a matter for a professional psychologist; I can only speak of 
what I have myself observed, and it is that the primitive sense 
of security and settlement within the home, the equally primitive 
fear of insecurity and unsettlement if for any reason the home 
is broken up, is one of the most potent strains in the formation 
of human character. In no man was this strain more imagina¬ 
tively or more generously diffused than in Burke. And this 
passion is the ground tone on which he lays, in hues of earth¬ 
quake and eclipse, his picture of the constitution of India before 
and after the coming of the invaders; of France before and 
after the cataclysm of 1789; the outrage done to an ancient 
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priesthood; the violation of sacred and family ties. Macaulay said 
that Burke felt about the French Revolution like a connoisseur 
whose shield had been scrubbed. Nearer the truth, I think, it 
would be to say that he felt like a child whose home has been 
desolated and whose playthings have been trodden on by wicked 
strangers who do not understand. Can you recall that hour of 
hopeless and helpless fury? Then suppose to yourself this passion 
and this fury, this tenderness and this terror, animating, and 
sometimes dominating, an intellect of astonishing power, 
intensely logical, geometrically exact, and above all things 
masculine. Hazlitt, I think it was, once remarked that no 
woman could read Burke. Maybe; but it was once said to me 
that the chief difference between men and women is that they 
both begin as babies, but the girls grow up and the boys never 
do. Nothing could be more true. Never have I known a man 
of outstanding gifts or character but had his lapses into baby¬ 
hood, his days when he must be petted and played with, his 
hours of irresponsible mischief and unbridled display, and his 
moments black and crimson with the child’s rage over justice 
denied, a fancy slighted, or a friend traduced. And that is 
Burke. 

He was born, you will remember, in 1729. But a man’s 
birth-year is only of importance because it directs us to look for 
what was happening in the world when he was twenty, and at 
that age by ‘what was happening’ we ordinarily mean what 
books were in the air. There were two from which a young man, 
even if he had not read them, could not protect himself: Hume’s 
Essays, with that Essay on Miracles which was a thrust at the 
heart of revealed religion, and Bolingbroke’s Patriot King, a 
challenge not to the Revolution Settlement so much as to the 
political philosophy by which the Settlement was legitimated, and 
the political practice by which it was applied. And Bolingbrokc 
—a man of whom his contemporaries all seem to have been a 
little afraid and later historians all a little ashamed—is none the 
less a man to be reckoned with. It is plain, I think, that for a 
while he fascinated Burke: the Vindication of Natural Society is 
Burke’s effort to break the enchantment by stealing the spell of 
the enchanter. Regarded as a parody or pastiche, it is as 
remarkable a feat of stylistic ingenuity as any in the language, 
and it might amuse some minute philosopher of literature to 
compare the Vindication and its Preface, phrase by phrase and 
cadence by cadence, and observe Burke trying to recover his 
native speech after a prolonged mimicry of Bolingbroke. But 
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the charm lay not in words only. Remember we are in 1749; 
seven years after the fall of Sir Robert Walpole. The Pelhams 
are in power, and, as far as human eyes can see, in power they 
always will be. Is there not something to be said for the Patriot 
King who would break the chains laid on his family by the 
triumphant Whigs, exalt the Land, keep the City in its place, 
and, reigning like Elizabeth, say to the world once more, We 
and Our People? 

Concord will appear, brooding peace and prosperity on the happy 
land: joy sitting in every face, content in every heart: a people un¬ 
oppressed, undisturbed, unalarmed: busy to improve their private pros¬ 
perity and the public stock: fleets covering the ocean, bringing home 
wealth by the return of industry, carrying assistance or terror abroad by 
the direction of wisdom, and asserting triumphantly the right and the 
honour of Great Britain as far as waters roll and as winds can waft them. 

You may have anticipated the objection that Frederick Prince 
of Wales was not in the least like Elizabeth. But since we are in 
fairyland—Burke says so in his preface—let us make one flight 
more. Imagine that the same queer fortune which took Swift 
to Moor Park and the library of Sir William Temple, had 
brought this other Irishman to Battersea, there to learn the 
craft and mystery of politics from the most eloquent, the most 
experienced, and when all is said and done, not the worst of 
English statesmen, Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke. 

Instead, after some mysterious and not happy years in London, 
fate, in the person of William Burke, introduced him to Rocking¬ 
ham and the Whig Party. Of William Burke the best that can 
be averred is that he was a man with a very powerful financial 
imagination, while of Edmund Burke it is not enough to say 
that all his geese were swans: the dirtiest little house-sparrow 
that bore the name of Burke was a very bird of Paradise: and 
William in particular rose in Edmund’s eyes as far above the 
common level of humanity as Warren Hastings fell below it. 
But what, I think, is of most concern to us to remember is that 
the cousinhood on the one side, the common purse, the common 
table at Beaconsfield; and on the other, the close and loyal group 
that surrounded Rockingham, gave Burke that home, and that 
security within the home, which was necessary to the balance of 
his reason. No one I suppose has ever thought of Burke or read 
in Burke for long, without recalling Goldsmith’s line. 

To party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

But the limitations of great minds—and of small minds too, 
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perhaps—are in truth the frame within which they must work 
if they are to work at all. If Burke had not given himself up 
to party, he might be known to the curious as the author of 
an essay on aesthetics which had some influence in Germany, 
and to be remembered so is, in effect, to be forgotten. 

The world, moreover, on which Burke opened, so to speak, his 
political eyes was one in which the old stability of our parlia¬ 
mentary constitution was certainly threatened, perhaps en¬ 
dangered. I say perhaps, because I find it very difficult in my 
own mind to determine what real prospect there was in 1760 of 
Personal Government being effectively established in England. 
The latter part of the century was, let us not forget, an age of 
enlightened despotism, the age of Joseph II, of Charles III in 
Spain and Gustavus III in Sweden; and on that name I should 
like for a moment to dwell. George III and Gustavus were near 
of an age, and came early to the throne: and when I consider 
certain elements in the character of the Briton, his untiring 
industry, his unscrupulous resolution, the prompt courage which 
never failed him; the plain dignity and simple piety with which 
he won and kept the hearts of plain and simple people for sixty 
years, I do not think it altogether impossible that, with favouring 
circumstances, George might have carried through such a 
revolution as Gustavus effected in Sweden when he broke the 
power of the nobility. Hats and Caps alike, and, with the 
faithful peasantry of Dalecarliaat his back, imposed on the States 
his Act of Union and Security. The ground had been well 
surveyed: the lines had been clearly drawn. 

To espouse no party, but to govern like the common father of his 
people, is so essential to the character of a Patriot King, that he who 
does otherwise forfeits the title. 

Forget that this is Bolingbroke speaking to Frederick and the 
circle of Leicester House. Forget Bute and the King’s Friends. 
Think of the proposition: Party is a political evil: and its 
corollary: Measures not Men: as a theorem of political science. 
How do you propose to refute the proposition? How will you 
answer the cry? 

The cant of not men but measures is a sort of charm by which many 
people get loose from every honourable engagement. 

Fine, and scornful, eloquence. But is it an answer? 

Consider Burke’s own political career, not forgetting one 
thing to which I think sufficient importance has never been 
attached. He was not only an outsider, he was an elderly out- 
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sider. He entered Parliament at 37, an age at which in his 
century a man was certainly not young, not young enough to 
pick up the tone of his surroundings easily—^Burke was never a 
good Parliamentarian—and yet not old enough to figure as the 
elder statesman, the experienced sage. In fighting for the 
Rockingham group, therefore, Burke was in the most literal 
sense of the word fighting pro domo sua, fighting to keep a place 
and standing for himself: a party man as we commonly use the 
term, though a party man of no common calibre. It was the 
good party man who, when Rockingham died, refused to follow 
Shelburne, and who did follow Fox into the coalition with 
North. And this was the Burke whose principles made Johnson 
uneasy. ‘I was present,’ he said, ‘when he maintained that a 
member of Parliament should go along with his party right or 
wrong. Now, Sir, this is so remote from native virtue, scholastick 
virtue, that a good man must have undergone a great change 
before he can reconcile himself to such a doctrine. It is maintain¬ 
ing that you may lie to the public, for you lie when you call that 
right which you think wrong.’ Again, what is your answer? 

The reason why Burke has been canonized by both parties in 
the State is that, rightly or not, he is supposed to have found 
the answer, to have justified party, not as a convenience, even 
though an indispensable convenience, of political practice, but 
as a necessary mode of political thought, and because necessary, 
therefore right. Here we reach the foundation of Burke’s 
political belief, his doctrine of the higher expediency, in which 
the Divine will reveals itself to political man. 

Political problems do not primarily concern truth or falsehood. They 
relate to good or evil. What in the result is likely to produce evil is 
politically false: that what is productive of good, politically true. 

No wonder that native virtue, scholastic virtue, grew uneasy 
when it heard Burke talking like this. And the argument, 
considered as an argument, is travelling in manifest circle. 
What gives it weight is the not less manifest conviction behind it. 
Why is it then that starting from the same point and pursuing for 
some way the same path, Burke and Bolingbroke suddenly divide ? 

Faction [wrote Bolingbroke] is to party what the superlative is to 
the positive: party is a political evil and faction is the worst of all parties, 

and Burke answers 

Party divisions, whether on the whole operating for good or evil, are 
things inseparable from free government. 

But this was in 1769, when Burke was a Rockingham Whig and 
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a figure in the House. For the point of departure we must go 
farther back. 

In the Annual Register for 1763, Burke—there can I think be 
no question of the authorship—sets out, with admirable judge¬ 
ment and restraint, the contending views of the day as to the 
relations between the King and the Administration. No Whig 
would have denied the full right of the Crown to appoint its 
own servants. No Tory would have denied that 

Great talents, great and eminent services to the country, confidence 
among the nobility and influence among the landed and mercantile 
interests, were the directions which the crown ought to observe in 
exercising 

that right. But it is impossible to carry the Whig hypothesis 
into practice without inviting the question which Burke asks— 
and does not answer— 

Are these ideas consistent with any degree of monarchical authority 
in the Commonwealth? 

What Burke is arguing for here is not so much Party as, to use a 
favourite word of the time, for a Parliamentary Connexion 
(which Tories would call a Cabal) against a Palace Connexion 
(which Whigs would call a Faction), as the basis of administra¬ 
tion. And if, as Tories again might say—it was indeed the 
groundwork of the Tory creed—that Cabal wais incompatible 
with the authority of the King, it was certainly open to Whigs 
to rejoin that Faction was incompatible with the existence of 
Parliament. And, if there were two men whom Burke thoroughly 
detested, one was Chatham and the other was George III, 
George, the great master of faction, and Chatham, who had 
broken the Parliamentary connexion of the Whigs. 

Nothing is so dead as dead politics. Can we give these ghosts 
their draught of blood, compel them to speak to us, and so 
ground Burke’s conviction on something larger, more general, 
and more permanent, than the state of England in 1762, ’65, or 
’69? I think we can, if we reflect that when the counties and 
boroughs rose in 1784 and ground the Coalition into the dust, 
they did something more than place the younger Pitt in office. 
They transferred ‘the real permanent monarchical power’ from 
the King to the Cabinet, and so fixed the seat of that sovereignty 
which had hitherto floated vaguely between the two. Indeed, I 
have sometimes thought that the reason why American notions 
of our constitution in general, and of the monarchy in particular, 
strike us so often as antediluvian is, that they are antediluvian, 
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derived from the lost landscape ahd &ubmerged configuration 
of the world before that flood. There cannot, in a well-ordered 
state, be two centres of ultimate authority, and where was the 
centre to be fixed? That was the problem; it is one which must 
constantly recur in a moving and developing state, because in 
such a state there will always be acknowledged powers which 
time is antiquating, and latent powers which time is calling into 
action. It was so in England between King and Cabinet (some 
day it might be between Cabinet and Parliament); it was so in 
India between Company and Crown: and the inter-reflections 
between these two, the unending criss-cross of relationships 
between Calcutta and Westminster, Leadenhall Street and 
Downing Street, the Directors and the Whips, involved the 
politics of England in a further complication which is to-day 
almost indecipherable. That also is part of the lost landscape. 
From our distance, seeing only the broad lines of the issue, we 
may regard as inevitable the solution imposed by Pitt, whose 
victory stabilized the constitution of England for nearly fifty years, 
and the government of India for seventy, under the rule of the 
great patrician Viceroys from Cornwallis to Canning. But was it 
inevitable? In history, as we cannot make experiments, cannot 
replace the pieces on the board and play them another way, 
the might-have-been, I have always thought, is a perfectly 
legitimate instrument of speculation. And I have often wondered 
what might have been, if George III had assumed his constitu¬ 
tional right to preside in his own Cabinet. The tradition which 
excluded him was not so old that it might not have been 
reversed; in practical intelligence he was quite up to the 
Cabinet average; and constitutional respect for the Crown, 
allowing free scope to his excellent talents for business, would, 
I think, have given him a real ascendancy in Council. Let us 
imagine that to one such council Rockingham had been 
summoned, Rockingham briefed by Burke, Rockingham with 
humble duty laying at the foot of the throne a minute drawn 
by Burke, Burke admitted to the very sanctuary of power, and 
his own place fixed and acknowledged in the august hierarchy 
of the British State. Might we not have seen the Patriot King 
on the throne? If we had not seen him, we should certainly 
have heard a great deal about him. 

Fixed and acknowledged—that was Burke’s trouble. Outside 
those two circles, the Burkes and the Rockinghams, he had no 
place of his own; he was a new-comer, an adventurer, a 
mystery. I forget if he ever cites Quintus Cicero’s warning to 
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his brother, but he knew his Cicero so well that it must often 
have been in his ears, ‘Consulatum petis: Roma est: novus homo 
es.’ An adventurer, and a mystery: he was a Jacobite, he was a 
Jesuit: fouler things than that were muttered of the Weird Sibyl 
of Beaconsfield. It is therefore nothing to be wondered at if he 
made haste to establish himself in the only way a man could 
establish himself—by office, by wealth, by an estate, a connexion 
of his own, a family. Burke, nearing forty, had no time to lose. 
The Parliament which he entered in January 1767 was domi¬ 
nated by the brilliant irresponsibility of Charles Townshend; 
and Townshend, at least Burke’s match in debate, had been in 
office of one kind or another since he was twenty-nine. Such 
calculations do force themselves into the mind of an aspiring 
man: and in the summer of that year, when the Duke of Grafton 
resigned, Burke for some hours or days nursed the fancy of 
succeeding him as Secretary of State, not as he afterwards 
explained with any intention of retaining the office but—shall 
we say—to show himself that he was the sort of man who might 
be Secretary of State. Of one thing only do I feel certain: that he 
would have held it long enough to bestow a handsome official 
appointment on everybody who bore the name of Burke. 

Because the cousinhood was as absorbent as it was adhesive 
and unsavoury. ‘Burke’, said Mrs. Thrale, ‘was the first man I 
ever saw drunk, and the first man I ever heard talk obscenity’. 
This lightning draft was elaborated in verse to match Gold¬ 
smith’s Retaliation, 

See Burke’s bright intelligence beams from his face. 

To his language gives splendour, his action gives grace: 

Let us list to the learning that tongue can display. 

Let it steal all reflection, all reason, away; 

Lest home to his house we the patriot pursue, 

Where scenes of another sort rise to the view: 

Where Avarice usurps sage Economy’s book, 

And Humour cracks jokes out of Ribaldry’s book; 

Till no longer in silence suspicion can lurk 

That from chaos and cobwebs could spring even Burke. 

If anyone cares to undertake the task, more congenial perhaps 
to our age than the last, of exploring chaos in search of cobwebs, 
the investigations of Wentworth Dilke 100 years ago, and more 
recently, of Mr. Dixon Wecter, have already furnished him with 
abundant provision for the journey, and much more I have no 
doubt is to be found on the way. Fifteen years ago Mr. Namier 
showed us, or reminded us, how little we really knew of the 
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minute anatomy of political England in the days when the 
Burkes were speculating in East India Stock. What is still lack¬ 
ing is an equally exact analysis of that unknown world east of 
Temple Bar. As we go from Westminster to the City, the air 
grows thicker and murkier. What are the names we faintly 
read above the counting houses, and what dark gigantic trans¬ 
actions are conducted within them? They are the names of the 
rulers of India: the Dewans of Bengal, Orissa, and Behar: Mr. 
Sulivan, Mr. Sykes, Mr. De Vaynes, Mr. Reitlinger, Sir George 
Wombwell. But they are names only, unless the bearers wriggle 
an hour or so on the table of a Parliamentary Committee, and 
then withdraw, ruffled, but not, except in reputation, damaged, 
to the suburban magnificence of Charlton or Mitcham, West- 
combe of the Angersteins, Bexley of the Vansittarts. An aged 
matron, as Burke might have called her, whom I knew, to the 
end of her life spoke of Blackhcath Park as Gregory Page’s, 
though the palace, rivalling Walpole’s Houghton, which shel¬ 
tered and displayed the wealth of that great Indian dynasty, had 
been pulled down in the year when Warren Hastings was 
brought to the bar of the Lords. There is much to be unravelled 
there. And in the unravelling we may discover the secret of 
Burke’s maniacal hatred of the Governor-General. Miss Weitz- 
mann’s researches have indeed, I think, established her con¬ 
clusion that of the Impeachment Francis was at once the 
instigator, the author, the prompter, and the producer. ‘Burke, 
Fox, Dundas, Sheridan, all the host arrayed against Hastings 
were actors in a stupendous drama conceived by the tortured 
brain of Philip Francis.’ But how, and by what agencies, what 
allurements, what seductions, Francis was able to infuse his 
venom into the mind of Burke, remains, to me at least, a mystery. 

But, as Hobbes had said, to stumble from overhaste is shame: 
like the day-dream of office, those speculations in East India 
Stock went wrong; from the age of forty onwards Burke was a 
tormented, impoverished, and suspected man, and, in that 
strange verbose apologia which he wrote in 1771, it is impossible, 
I think, not to hear at times the accent of a mind unbalanced. 
Yet from its explanations and avowals we can construct a 
picture not out of keeping with the Burke whom we might 
divine if we had nothing but the reports of his enemies to instruct 
us. His intolerance of censure: his arrogance: his extravagant 
ambition: his insolence towards the great, including the greatest 
of all: his verging on courses both desperate and dangerous; 
his unhappy facetiousness: his loss of temper. Whoever the 
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faithful friend may have been—Bishop Markham or another— 
who provoked this anger, he had very fairly drawn the portrait 
of Burke in his furies, Burke in his exaltation, Burke on the 
Regency, Burke on Hastings. But it is observable that this 
strain, though undoubtedly present from the beginning, only 
becomes dominant after Rockingham was gone. While Rocking¬ 
ham was there, Burke had his place, his footing. He was the 
brain of a party, the framer of policies, the orator of a great 
cause. All that in Burke is truly and unquestionably great came 
to birth, I think, in those years which begin with The Present 
Discontents of 1770 and close with the death of Rockingham 
twelve years later. But not even Rockingham could make him 
fit for Cabinet office, and, when Rockingham died, Burke was 
more than ever the outsider. He would not serve under Shel¬ 
burne. So he had to serve under Fox and North: he had to 
share in their discredit and their defeat: to see himself displaced 
in party standing by Sheridan; to be received with open mockery 
in a House where he had always been heard, if not with patience, 
at least with respect. 

What then is this Burke, Burke of that splendid early after¬ 
noon, Burke on America, on Ireland, on Economic Reform, 
whose maxims are proverbs, whose speeches and writings did 
go far to furnish politics with a sacred book and an authentic 
revelation? Suppose we take what by the consent of the world 
is acknowledged to be the finest and fullest exposition of his 
political beliefs, the speech of 1775 on Conciliation with America, 
and see what it all amounts to. ‘Things there are in a bad way. 
I have been challenged to say what I think should be done. I 
accept the challenge. I propose to remove the ground of 
difference between the Mother Country and the Colonies. But 
first we must consider the true nature and peculiar circumstances 
of the object before us.’ So much by way of preface: and what 
follows, one may say, is an attempt to make the right conclusion 
emerge by an exact and exhaustive analysis of the situation. 
In form, the speech is marred towards the end by the introduc¬ 
tion of matter necessary to the debate though surplus to the 
argument. But if the three or four pages in which Burke disposes 
of Lord North’s latest device for taxation without tears be left 
out, what strikes a reader first is the scientific urgency and 
comprehensiveness of the argument, the superb fertility of 
imagination with which it is illustrated and enforced, and the 
magisterial asseveration with which the links are closed in 
phrases which are part of our political heritage. Here, indeed, 
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in Macaulay’s phrase, is reason made white-hot with passion. 
But all the same I feel a formidable doubt whether if I had been 
listening I should have been convinced. The House was not 
convinced. And why? Because, as Thurlow said, ‘Fox speaks 
to the House of Commons, Burke speaks to himself’. There was 
one aspect of the situation which Burke leaves entirely out of 
view, and that aspect was the House of Commons itself There 
is only one way to appreciate the oratory of the eighteenth 
century, and that is to imagine yourself on the back benches. 
And, really, Burke, in the impenetrable egoism of his impracti¬ 
cable wisdom, has so constructed his speech that, by the end, no 
small number of country gentlemen must have felt that they 
had never realized before how much they hated the Americans, 
or how right they were to hate them. Think of that famous 
picture of the American character. What does it prove? That 
the Americans are by nature democrats, lawyers, and dissenters, 
the three things that country gentlemen most detest, and if 
by chance some of them, in Virginia and Carolina, are gentle¬ 
men and members of the Church of England, they make up for 
it by being slave-owners as well. And finally, if there was one 
thing Burke ought not to have said—which no man of any 
Parliamentary intelligence would have said—it was this. 

For some time past the Old World has been fed from the New. The 
scarcity which you have felt would have been a desolating famine if 
this child of your old age, with a true filial piety, with a Roman charity, 
had not put the full breast of its youthful exuberance to the mouth of 
its exhausted parent. 

The dullest baronet sent by the Cider Counties to Westminster 
had wit enough to wrinkle an anxious brow at that forecast: to 
see what that youthful exuberance might mean to his rent roll, 
and to the profits, perhaps, of those Bristol shippers who two 
months before had shown such singular zeal to have Mr. Burke 
as their member—Mr. Burke, who, after all, was making a very 
comfortable income as agent for the Colony of New York. 

Pass to another theme. Let us imagine that Burke had been 
challenged to apply his analysis to a topic nearer home, to the 
composition of that House of Commons in which Cornwall had 
forty-four members and Manchester none. How would he have 
responded ? We know the answer because we have his speech and 
to call it sophistry would be to insult a sufficiently maligned race 
of men. In the first five minutes he lays down his proposition. 

Neither now nor at any time is it prudent or safe to be meddling with 
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the ancient tried usage of our constitution. Our representation is as 
nearly perfect as the necessary imperfection of human affairs and of 
human creatures will suffer it to be; it is a subject of prudent and honest 
use and thankful enjoyment, and not of captious criticism and rash 
experiment. 

This, remember, was seven years before the French Revolu¬ 
tion. But is there no such thing as honest criticism and prudent 
experiment? And if anything could show how lacking Burke 
was in any real historic sense, how unhistoric his famous 
doctrine of prescription is, it would be one sentence where he is 
arguing that the House of Commons having by prescription 
come to be what it was, could therefore by prescription never 
be anything else. 

To ask whether a thing which has always been the same stands to 
its original principle seems to me to be perfectly absurd, for how do you 
know the principles but from the construction, and if that remains the 
same the principles remain the same. 

Half the arguments in support of the Reform Bill in 1831 were 
in substance a reply to that one sentence of Burke: half the 
arguments against it the expansion of another. 

I do not vilify theory and speculation: no, because that would be to 
vilify reason itself. Neque decipitur ratio, nec decipit mquam. No: whenever 
I speak against theory, I mean always a weak, erroneous, fallacious, 
unfounded or imperfect theory; and one of the ways of discovering that 
it is a false theory is by comparing it with practice. This is the true 
touchstone of all theories which regard man and the affairs of man— 
does it suit his nature in general—does it suit his nature as modified by 
his habits? 

In short, does it work? But are we never to ask whether by 
prudent experiment it might not be made to work even better? 
The truth is that the discord between Burke on Conciliation 
and Burke on Parliamentary Reform is not to be resolved on 
any rational plane. But though there is a discord, there is at 
bottom no emotional inconsistency. In one he is struggling to 
preserve an ancient fabric from disunion and collapse, and in 
the other to save a fabric so familiar, up to its last finizil and 
crocket so dear, that the thought of change and innovation 
came over him like a desolating wind, and one, we know, which 
was the forerunner of a tempest. Like his Americans, Burke 
had snuffed the tainted gale: he had felt the hot breath of 
Rousseau. I have often thought that if there was one man in 
Europe who really understood the Genevan, it was the Irishman, 
and the understanding reveals itself as much in their conflicts 
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and recoils as in their approximations and intersections. ‘The 
wild beast of the desert shall also meet with the wild beast of the 
island: and the satyr shall cry to his fellow.’ 

Prescription and party, prescription to ground the stability 
of the state, party to ensure its freedom: about these two ideas, 
magnified and glorified till they had come in Burke’s imagina¬ 
tion to have the sacredness of nature, his mind continued to 
revolve as it were in a closed ellipse. And where, a man of sixty, 
had they brought him? In political practice to a furious and 
desperate championship of Fox and the Prince of Wales against 
Pitt and the Constitution. In political thinking? Thirty years 
after his death, one night a member in a debate on the Silk 
Trade, called Huskisson, of all men, a philosopher. Canning 
came to his colleague’s support in a speech which must have 
made the unhappy man wish himself back in his native wolds. 

Why is it to be supposed that the application of philosophy—for I 
will use that odious word—to the affairs of common life, indicates 
obduracy of feeling or obtuseness of sensibility? We must deal with the 
affairs of men on abstract principles, modified of course according to 
times and circumstances. Is not the doctrine and the spirit which now 
animates those who persecute my Right Honourable Friend the same 
which in former times stirred up persecutors against the best benefaction 
of mankind? It embittered the life of Turgot. It consigned Galileo to 
the dungeon. It is a doctrine and a spirit which at all times have been 
at work to stay public advancement and to roll back the tide of civili¬ 
zation. 

Canning was not only answering Mr. Williams of Lincoln. 
He was replying to the spirit of Burke, to that blind and infantile 
conservatism which Burke for nearly two generations imposed 
on the mind of the party that governed England—and broke 
Napoleon. 

Could we have anticipated it? Could we have deduced Burke 
on the French Revolution from Burke on Ireland, on the 
Catholics, on the Dissenters, on the wrongs of Benares and the 
Rohillas? I think we could, if we had rightly plotted the curve 
of his development. The Revolution—or say plainly Rousseau 
—was a challenge not to prescription only, but to the whole 
body of experience, consideration, and observation on which 
Burke’s natural Politic was built. To this new philosophy, his 
limitations were meaningless, his co-ordinates were irrelevant: 
and man, as Burke saw him, conditioned by the Revolution 
Settlement and the processes of Party Government, the 400,000 
whom he considered to be by leisure and instruction worth 
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calling the people, were no more than a figment of aristocratic 
self-interest. The intensity and exclusiveness of his affections 
had generated, had, shall we say, rationalized themselves in, an 
equal intensity and exclusiveness of the intelligence. And now. 
Chaos was advancing, Chaos and a host of monstrous forms, 

Orcus and Ades and the dreaded name 
Of Demogorgon; Rumour next and Chance 
And Tumult and Confusion all embroiled: 

things unintelligible, inexplicable, except as embodiments of 
primeval disorder, and wickedness unchained. It has, I think, 
been more than once observed that Burke’s imagination most 
naturally runs into Miltonic imagery: less often, perhaps, that 
there was another poet, then alive and going about the streets 
of London, with a red cap of liberty above an aureole of flaming 
hair, who saw exactly what Burke saw, who exactly understood 
his wrath and his terror, and who knew precisely the bounds of 
his experience and therefore the limitations of his thought. 

The bars of Chaos arc burst: her millions 
prepare their fiery way 
Through the orbed abode of the holy dead, 
to root up and pull down and remove: 

And Nobles and Clergy shall fail from before me, 
and my cloud and vision be no more: 

The mitre become black, the crown vanish, 
and the sceptre and ivory staff. 

It is the voice of Orleans. But it might be the voice of Burke. 
And another answers: 

Go, merciless man, enter the infinite labyrinth of another’s brain 
Ere thou measure the circle that he shall run. Go into the fires 
Of another’s high flaming rich bosom, and return unconsumed and 
write laws. 

If thou canst not do this, doubt thy theories. 

A conservatism infantile and blind? Let us say, rather, of a 
contracted horizon, with limits drawn more by the affections 
than by the reason: not childish perhaps so much as child-like, 
with the ultimate invincible confidence of childhood behind 
the terror; because, if the men who went on year by year fighting 
the Revolution and fighting Napoleon, year by year of disaster, 
of broken treaties, false friends and insatiable allies, if those men 
were children, at least they were the children of the gods. 
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A LECTURER who intends to unload upon you a bundle 
of very dry goods is tempted to use a decorative label. As 
I shall be found out sooner or later, I will at once explain my 
equivocal title, and tell you that I propose to talk about the 
English hymn in the eighteenth century, meaning by a hymn 
a simple composition in verse intended to be sung by a con¬ 
gregation assembled for public worship. 

Before dismay settles too deeply upon you, I beg you to con¬ 
sider that hymns have sometimes had national importance and 
that the eighteenth century is sometimes misjudged. The hymn 
has been the poor man’s poetry, the only poetry that has ever 
come home to his heart. When he sings. 

Abide with me, fast falls the eventide, 

The darkness deepens. Lord with me abide, 

he makes the emotional response that the more fortunately en¬ 
dowed person makes to great poetry. Further, the hymn is the 
ordinary man’s theology. Theology is a science; what the ordi¬ 
nary man needs is to have that science made simple for him. In 
fact, what he needs is not theology, but religion, not theory, but 
practice. The hymn echoes in the heart when the sermon is for¬ 
gotten. Preachers may be feeble, and even foolish; but hymn does 
more than pulpit can to justify God’s ways to man. It follows, 
therefore, that people should be given real hymns, and not de¬ 
ceptive imitations. Some people make a grave charge against 
hymns, and say that they are not poetry. I make a much graver 
charge, and say that many of them are not hymns. A hymn, 
like a ballad or a shanty, is a species of its own, and must be 
true to itself, and not spread itself out as a jelloid substance of 
blancmange consistency, flaccid, easily swallowed, and totally 
innutritious. A hymn must present religious doctrine, religious 
duty, and religious mythology. 

I can, on this occasion, say very little about the hymns of 
earlier periods. We have to get past the morass of actions and re¬ 
actions called so simply the Reformation before we come to the 

’ Certain paragraphs which could not be delivered within the limits of 
time have been retained here, and a few quotations have been expanded. 
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English hymn; and when we have reached it, we find it is nothing 
but a metrical psalm. I suppose the oldest English hymn still 
in general use is the noble Old Hundredth, ‘All people that on 
earth do dwell’, which appeared simultaneously in Daye’s 
Psalter of 1560-1 and in the Anglo-Genevan Psalter of 1561. 
The author was William Keth or Kethe. The beginning of a 
metrical psalter was made in 1548 by Thomas Sternhold. His 
work was continued by John Hopkins, Thomas Norton, and 
others; and in 1562 The Whole Book of Psalms collected into 
English Metre was added as a supplement to the Prayer Book. I 
shall say nothing about that or about other versions that dis¬ 
placed it. But we should note that revolt from the long tyranny 
of the metrical psalms gave us our first congregational hymns. 

The great outburst of religious poetry during the seventeenth 
century added little to our body of hymns. I said at the begin¬ 
ning, in my definition of a hymn, that it was meant for congrega¬ 
tional singing at public worship, and I wish to distinguish clearly 
between private poems and poems for public use. Herbert’s ‘Let 
all the world in every corner sing’ is certainly a hymn; but I 
maintain against all compilers, from John Wesley onwards, that 
The Elixir^ that delightful philosophy of right thinking and 
right living, is not suitable for public singing. In at least one 
hymn-book I have found John Donne’s Hymn to God the Father, 
which is an intensely private and personal outpouring of man to 
God. To sing it in public seems to me shocking. The lesser 
people serve us better. Bishop Ken’s morning and evening 
hymns will always be used; and from the most unpromising 
Nahum Tate comes the ever delightful ‘While shepherds watched 
their flocks by night’. Actually the most important figure in 
seventeenth-century hymnody is the minor poet George Wither, 
for in The Hymnes and Songs of the Church (1623) he made a 
frontal attack on the metrical psalms. But unfortunately he 
did no more than extend the area of paraphrase to the Bible 
and the Prayer Book—he even versified the Athanasian Creed, 
a feat that must be seen to be believed—and still more un¬ 
fortunately, he turned great prose into mere doggerel. He was 
so sure that his verses would be sung that he added tunes com¬ 
posed by no less a man than Orlando Gibbons. Wither failed; 
but he was on the right track: he knew that a hymn for singing 
must be in verse. 

The next essential of a hymn is that it should have a purpose. 
All great poetry (and much bad) has a purpose. You may 
want to challenge that. But if you believe that poetry is, like 
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nursery rhymes, sound without sense, that poetry is fine art 
entirely purified from ideas, you will have all the poets, from 
Homer to Hardy, against you. I am sorry to leave so tempting 
a subject undiscussed, but I must pass on, declaring that poetry 
has a purpose, and that the purpose of a hymn is to make known, 
in a form suitable for congregational singing, religious doctrine, 
religious duty, and religious mythology. 

So let us turn at last to the eighteenth century. The first 
great figure we meet is Joseph Addison (1672-1719), with five 
celebrated hymns printed in The Spectator towards the end of 
1712: ‘The Lord my pasture shall prepare’ in No. 441; ‘When 
all thy mercies, O my God’ in No. 453; ‘The spacious firmament 
on high’ in No. 465; ‘How are thy servants blest, O Lord’ in 
No. 489; and ‘When rising from the bed of death’ in No. 513. 
No. 461 contains a letter and a hymn contributed by another 
hand—the hand of Dr. Watts, Addison’s almost exact contem¬ 
porary. The hymn is a paraphrase of the twenty-fourth Psalm, 
and, with a slight change of text, it was included in Watts’s volume 
of 1719. The hymns of Addison are few and formal, but they 
have great dignity and perform their religious purpose with 
sincerity. 

With Addison we have really passed into the eighteenth 
century, that celebrated period which was so pleased with it¬ 
self and which now causes those who are pleased by it to be 
extraordinarily pleased with themselves. The nineteenth century, 
beginning with that eminent pair, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
judged it harshly; but Matthew Arnold, glacially polite to ‘our 
age of prose and reason, our excellent and indispensable eigh¬ 
teenth century’, warned us that there were signs to show that the 
eighteenth century and its judgements were coming into fashion 
again. His prophecy was right. Eminent hands have exalted 
Pope to the highest rank of poets; eminent voices have declared 
Horace Walpole to be the quintessence of an exquisite age. 
Gibbon is allowed his place by some; but unfortunately Gibbon 
was discovered by Mr. Boffin in the mid-Victorian age, and we 
dare not seem to acknowledge Mr. Boffin. So we are left with 
Pope and Horace Walpole. They are the eighteenth century. 
Round that immortal pair, 

boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

Well, I don’t believe it. The eighteenth century discloses a 
larger population if we take the trouble to look for it. It was, 
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for instance, the century of Robinson Crusoe, Moll Flanders, and 
Roxana, the century of Jonathan Wild, George Barnwell, and The 
Beggar’s Opera, the century of Beer Street, Gin Lane, and The Pfew- 
gate Calendar. There’s richness for you. It was the century of 
poets with qualities far above elegance, the century of Gray, 
Collins, Smart, Thomson, Cowper, and Blake. It was the 
century of The Spectator, Johnson, Sir Joshua, and Gains¬ 
borough, the century of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, 
and Goldsmith. It was, of course, the century of the intelli¬ 
gentsia who then called themselves, more briefly. Deists, but it 
was also the century of Bishop Butler; the century of Hume and 
Gibbon, but also the century of William Law; the century 
of The Fable of the Bees, but also the century of Siris. It was, too, 
the century of romance and escapism, the century of The Castle 
of Otranto, The Old English Baron, The Monk, and the whole series 
of Radcliffe novels, as well as the century of Ossian, The Rowley 
Poems, and Percy’s Reliques. I might multiply instances of romantic 
activity from Rowe’s Shakespeare in 1709 to Malone’s in 1790, 
from Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance to Warton’s History of 
English Poetry. But I refrain. And if you ask me why I pile up 
this mass of details perfectly well known to all of you, my answer 
is that I am manufacturing a climax, and the climax is this; 
that if you remember all these facts and forget that the eighteenth 
century wzis also the century of Watts and the Wesleys you have 
left out a vital part of the truth. The eighteenth century is often 
called the age of scepticism. It was, in fact, an age of intense 
religious activity. People then argued about religion because they 
knew that religion was worth arguing about. An irreligious age 
is one in which people care too little for religion even to discuss 
it; and for such indifference the only cure is calamity. 

In the century of Pope and Horace Walpole, that elegant 
pair, there were men who devoted themselves to religion as 
fervently as any of the saints and martyrs of an earlier age. We 
can begin at once with Isaac Watts, who was born in 1674, the 
year of Milton’s death. He was a Dissenting minister and 
also an ambitious poet—a belated Metaphysical and an early 
Augustan. His first collection, Horae Lyricae, appeared in 1706, 
and in 1709 he allowed himself the privilege of a preface. I 
pause to express some curiosity to know how many enthusiasts 
for the eighteenth century are familiar with the introductory 
essays prefixed by Watts and the Wesleys to their volumes. 
Watts’s first preface is a defence of poetry as applied to religion 
and a defiance of Boileau who had deprecated such application. 
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If, says Watts, the heart were first inflamed from Heaven, and 
the Muse were called in to assist in the worship, ‘then the Song 
would end where the Inspiration ceases; the whole Compo¬ 
sure would be of a Piece, all meridian Light and meridian 
Fervour’. 

That fine and characteristic phrase not only indicates the spirit 
in which Watts himself wrote, it marks him off at once from such 
poets as his younger contemporary. Pope, in whom we find many 
virtues, but nothing whatsoever resembling ‘meridian Light and 
meridian Fervour’. Indeed, we might use the phrase as a touch¬ 
stone of good poetry, and desire to know, if a poem lacks those 
qualities, what it offers instead. 

The volume contains, besides its more expansive effusions, a 
few hymn-like verses. So I pass at once to his next volume, the 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs (1715), which not only contains his 
best hymns, but is the first miscellaneous hymn-book in our 
literature. His purpose is clearly set out in an interesting pre¬ 
face, of which I can quote only one instructive sentence. He 
denounces Psalmody as the worst-managed part of worship. 
When we have been uplifted by some noble words, ‘Yet [he says] 
the very next line that the Clerk parcels out to us, hath some¬ 
thing so Jewish and cloudy, that darkens our Sight of God the 
Saviour’. Thus we are reminded that the metrical psalms 
were dismally sung in lines, each first dictated by the clerk. 
This abominable alternation of reading and singing was too 
fixed an abuse for even Watts to abolish. Therefore he must 
build his hymns line upon line, and make the separable lines 
cohere into a clear and definite affirmation. The task was 
almost impossible, but he accomplished it. This first hymn-book 
of Watts, with its careful index of subjects and of scripture 
references, as well as a table of first lines, made a simple and 
practical manual of devotion. The example was not lost on the 
Wesleys. Watts shaped out the pattern of the congregational 
hymn as we know it. He was a new kind of ballad-maker. 
Others before him had written hymns; he w£is the first to com¬ 
pose a body of hymns of such merit that many of them endure 
to this day. 

His next step was to turn David into a Christian. So in 
The Psalms of David imitated in the Language of the New Testament, 
And applyd to the Christian State and Worship (1719), he offered 
congregations the best Psalms, in the four usual metres, without 
the ancient damnations of Judaism. Once more there is a 
delightful preface from which I must forbid myself the pleasure 
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of quoting. I can do no more than make bare mention of the 
numerous engaging personal and explanatory notes scattered 
in small type throughout the text. The lesser poems usually 
associated with the name of Watts are contained in a very small 
volume called Divine Songs for Children (1715), in which his 
intention, declared in the preface, is to teach simple truths in 
verse, so that very young children might memorize them. The 
few ‘moral songs’, which are all that people seem to remember, 
are added, he says, ‘with an air of pleasantry, to provoke some 
fitter pen to write a book of them.’ This tiny book of Divine- 
Songs concludes with one of his sweetest poems. The Cradle Hymn, 
worthy of Blake himself, who was not to be born till over 
forty years later. 

Let us leave generalities and come to examples. What is the 
greatest of all English hymns, the hymn that suits all sorts and 
conditions of men, at church or at chapel, on ship or at church 
parade anywhere; the hymn we can sing in triumph or in adver¬ 
sity, the hymn of consolation, comfort, and resignation? It is the 
first part of Psalm xc, written in common metre by Isaac 
Watts, and bearing the title ‘Man Frail and God Eternal’. 
Endeavour to dissociate the words from any tune and think of 
them as a prayer in verse: 

Our God, our Help in Ages past. 

Our Hope for years to come, 

Our Shelter from the stormy Blast, 

And our eternal Home. 

Under the Shadow of thy Throne 
Thy Saints have dwelt secure; 

Sufficient is thine Arm alone. 

And our Defence is sure. 

Before the Hills in Order stood, 

Or Earth received her Frame, 

From everlasting Thou art God, 

To Endless Years the same. 

Thy Word commands our Flesh to Dust, 

Return, ye Sons of Men: 

All Nations rose from Earth at first, 

And turn to Earth again. 

A thousand Ages in thy Sight 
Are like an Evening gone; 

Short as the Watch that ends the Night 
Before the rising Sun. 
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The busy tribes of Flesh and Blood 
With all their Lives and Cares 
Are carried downwards by thy Flood, 

And lost in following Years. 

Time like an ever-rolling Stream 
Bears all its Sons away; 

They fly forgotten as a Dream 
Dies at the opening Day. 

Like flowr’y Fields the Nations stand 
Pleas’d with the Morning-light; 

The Flowers beneath the Mower’s Hand 
Ly withering e’er ’tis Night. 

Our God, our Help in Ages past. 

Our Hope for Years to come, 

Be thou our Guard while Troubles last. 

And our eternal Home. 

The substitution of 'Oh’ for 'Our’ was made by John Wesley in 
his first hymn-book and so passed into currency. Watts himself 
shows how easily the spirit of poetry may escape from a hymn, 
for this noble poem is preceded by a long metre version of the 
same Psalm. I quote two of its stanzas: 

A thousand of our Years amount 
Scarce to a Day in thine Account; 

Like Yesterdays departed Light, 

Or the last Watch of ending Night. 

Death like an overflowing Stream 
Sweeps us away; our Life’s a Dream; 

An empty Tale; a Morning-fiow’r 
Cut down and wither’d in an Hour. 

Metre and magic are both vanished. 

And now let us try him in another mood. If 'Our God, our 
Help’ is our greatest hymn, surely the most moving is this, 
based on a great text in Galatians (vi. 14) : 

When I survey the wond’rous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory dy’d, 

My richest Gain I count but Loss, 

And pour Contempt on all my Pride. 

Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast 
Save in the Death of Christ my God; 

All the vain things that charm me most, 

I sacrifice them to his Blood. 
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See from his Head, his Hands, his Feet, 

Sorrow and Love flow mingled down; 

Did e’er such Love and Sorrow meet? 

Or Thorns compose so rich a Crown? 

His dying Crimson like a Robe 
Spreads o’er his Body on the Tree, 

Then I am dead to all the Globe, 

And all the Globe is dead to me. 

Were the whole Realm of Nature mine. 

That were a Present far too small; 

Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my Life, my Soul, my All. 

But Watts has other, more joyous, notes. What of that lively 
quick-step for happy Christians, beginning ‘Come, we that love 
the Lord’, and ending: 

We’re marching through Immaiiuers Ground 
To fairer Worlds on high. 

John Wesley liked this and used it often; though by needlessly 
altering ‘We’ to ‘Ye’ he succeeded in confounding the persons, 
grammatically, at least. In the same strain is the familiar 

Come let us join our chearful Songs 
With Angels round the Throne. 

A similar hymn has a passage that never fails to move me: 

There is a Land of pure Delight, 

Where Saints immortal reign; 

Infinite Day excludes the Night, 

And Pleasures banish Pain. 

There everlasting Spring abides, 

And never-withering Flowers: 

Death like a narrow Sea divides 
This Heav’nly Land from ours. 

Sweet Fields beyond the swelling Flood 
Stand drest in living Green: 

So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 

While Jordan roll’d between. , . . 

I think that last passage has a note of greatness. We are 
shown a visionary realm of beauty, and then suddenly the 
scene is condensed to stern reality. But Watts is full of 
surprises. Sometimes you get a line like ‘Wild as the lightning, 
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various as the moon’, sometimes an unforgettable epithet such as: 

Above these ruinable Skies 
They make their last Retreat, 

and again in 

Our everlasting Hopes arise 
Above these ruinable Skies. 

According to the Oxford Dictionary Watts is the sole inventor and 
proprietor of the epithet. 

And here, with much still to say, I must leave Isaac Watts. 
I do not pretend that he was anything but a minor poet of his 
age, but I claim for him that many of his hymns are permanent 
additions to worship and that some rise into the higher rank of 
great religious poems. 

When we pass from Watts to the Wesleys we pass from the 
narrow life of eighteenth-century Dissent to the larger area of 
the Anglican Church, for the Wesleys were sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons of the clergy. Samuel the father (1662-1735), 
rector of Epworth, begat many children, and wrote hymns. 
Samuel the son (1691-1739) went to Westminster and Christ 
Church, became head-usher of Westminster School, contracted 
a friendship with Atterbury, then Dean, and thus became 
acquainted with Prior. He wrote hymns. John (1703-91), 
who covers every decade of the century, went to Charterhouse 
and Christ Church, became Fellow of Lincoln, went to Georgia 
in 1735, came back in 1738, and wrote hymns. Charles (1707- 
88), almost as long-lived, went to Westminster and Christ Church, 
went to Georgia, came back, and wrote hymns. All took holy 
orders. That is a concise account of one of the most astonishing 
families this country has produced; and I here proclaim my 
firm belief that John Wesley was the greatest Englishman of the 
eighteenth century. The diversity and immensity of his labours 
are almost incredible. He had one sure mark of the great man, 
he was undefeatable and inexhaustible, and he had command 
alike over vast crowds and over the smallest details of admini¬ 
stration. Moreover, he could inspire other men to work for him. 
Of his Georgia mission I shall say nothing, except that it marked 
a turning-point in his life. On the long and stormy voyage he 
fraternized with a party of Herrnhuters, disciples of Count 
Zinzendorf, one of the numerous sects into which Protestant 
Europe had broken up after the Hussite wars and later persecu¬ 
tions. During the most fearful tempests the brethren not only 
showed no fear of death, but went about quietly performing the 
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most menial offices for the lowliest members of the ship’s 
company. The Fellow of Lincoln, always very much the scholar 
and gentleman, was stricken into abasement, for he knew that in 
their sense he was not a Christian. From the brethren he learned 
German, and he taught them English, and began translating 
some of the hymns from their Gesangbuch. For us the chief 
result of the Georgia mission was the production of the very 
first Wesleyan hymn-book, and, I am told, the first hymn-book 
produced in America. The title is simply Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns. Charlestown, Printed by Lewis Timothy, 1737. The original 
is one of the rarest of books, but a facsimile was made in 1882, 
and I fortunately possess a copy of that. It is a very small, ill- 
printed volume bearing no name of authors or compiler. Of the 
hymns in it, over 30 are taken from Watts, 4 from Addison, and 
4 from Austin’s Devotions in the Antient IVay of Offices. John Wesley 
contributed 6 of his translations from the Herrnhut Gesangbuch. 
Two are by Samuel Wesley the elder and 4 by Samuel the 
younger. Herbert is represented by Discipline, so altered that it has 
ceased to be Herbert and become John Wesley; but that is the 
form in which Methodists have always sung it. The odd fact is 
that Charles Wesley contributed nothing to the first Wesleyan 
hymn-book. The inspiration had not come. And so, of the two 
famous brothers, the first to publish hymns was John, not 
Charles. I should like to speak out loud and bold in praise of 
John the hymn-writer, because he seems unduly disparaged. I 
know the objections. His total is small—few more than 30 hymns, 
and all are translated from the German except three, two from 
the French, and one from the Spanish. We do not know how 
much he contributed to the hymns published under the names of 
both brothers; but those definitely assigned to him alone, though 
they may lack Charles’s fluency and flaming ecstasy, though they 
may be restrained in matter and form, have a noble and up¬ 
lifted dignity which only the best hymns have. I will quote the 
second stanza of John’s first hymn in the Charlestown book, 
pointing out that the slightly irregular metre was after¬ 
wards altered by John, and that a much abbreviated version 
appears in The Methodist Hymn-Book, in which what is here one 
great stanza is unhappily cut into three. This is the original 
translated form, a hymn in praise of the greatness of God: 

Eternity thy Fountain was, 

Which, like thee, no Beginning knew; 

Thou wast e’er Time began his Race, 

E’er glow’d with Stars th’ eternal Blew. 
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Greatness unspeakable is thine 
Greatness whose undiminish’d Ray 
When short liv’d Worlds are lost, shall shine, 

When Earth and Heaven are fled away. 

Unchangeable, all perfect Lord, 

Of Life the boundless Sea, 

What lives and moves, moves by thy Word, 

What is, is all from thee. 

I am sure Emily Bronte would have said Amen to that. Turn 
from it to one of Charles’s most popular hymns. I quote the 
first stanza and one other now always omitted: 

O Love divine, how sweet thou art 
When shall I find my willing heart 
All taken up by thee? 

I thirst, I faint, I die to prove 
The greatness of redeeming love, 

The love of Christ to me.... 

O that I could with favour'd John 
Recline my weary’’ head upon 
The dear Redeemer’s breast. 

From care, and sin, and sorrow free, 

Give me, O Lord, to find in thee 
My everlasting rest. 

This has one quality of the good hymn—movement, due to 
its metrical felicity. You cannot fail to notice that it has 
the 'meridian Light and meridian Fervour’ for which you 
will search the contemporary poems of Pope in vain. It be¬ 
longs, you may care to remember, to 1749, the year of John¬ 
son’s The Vanity of Human Wishes, Yet when you compare it with 
the stanza I have quoted from John, do you not miss a note 
of dignity and restraint? Let us give Charles all his due; 
but let us not undervalue John. Another great hymn by John, 
which I have not time to read, is ‘Thou hidden love of God’, 
translated from Gerhard Tersteegen’s ‘Verborgne Gottes Liebe 
du’. The last hymn by John which I can mention is a version of 
Paul Gerhardt’s ‘Befiehl du deine Wege’. Thus it begins: 

Commit thou all thy Griefs 
And Ways into his Hands; 

To his sure Truth and tender Care 

Who Earth and Heav’n commands, 

Who points the Clouds their Course, 

Whom Winds and Seas obey; 

He shall direct thy wand’ring Feet, 

He shall prepare thy Way. 
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A few years before John had translated this hymn, an obscure 
German church-musician had borrowed some of its stanzas for 
a lengthy cantata of his called The Passion of Our Lord according 
to St. Matthew, where it serves as an interlude in the dramatic 
narrative. It wzis set, with wonderful harmonies, to Hassler’s 
moving old tune associated with another hymn, ‘O Haupt voll 
Blut und Wunden’, which happens to be the chorale that comes 
next but one in the Passion. When, among the miracles wrought 
by time, it was gradually discovered that this obscure church- 
musician was one of the very greatest composers who have 
lived in any age, and his Matthew Passion reached England after 
a becoming interval of about 150 years, ‘Befiehl du deine Wege’ 
was translated into some such form as this: 

Commit thy ways to Jesus, 

Thy burdens and thy cares. 

This fits Hassler’s chorale melody, and Wesley’s short metre 
does not; so that tended to fall out of use; but I notice signs of 
revival in later hymn-books. 

The spiritual distress which John Wesley experienced in 
Georgia does not concern us on the present occasion. When he 
returned to England he resolved to go to Herrnhut to observe 
the daily life of the community there. That visit confirmed his 
faith and determined his future. He was now thirty-five. He 
could have had preferment in the Church, or he could have 
resumed academic work in Oxford. He refused to consider 
either alternative. Writing to a friend in 1739, he said: T look 
upon the whole world as my parish.’ So he resolved to attempt 
the evangelization of Britain, which seemed to him to need the 
propagation of the Gospel as urgently as any foreign parts. Thus 
in 1739 began that apostolic life of nearly fifty years, during 
which he travelled 250,000 miles, crossed the Irish sea 42 times, 
and preached over 40,000 sermons, sometimes five in a day, 
beginning as soon as there was light. Here I must go back to 
Charles, who now comes into the story. At Oxford Charles 
and one or two friends began to practise the strict observance 
of religion which earned them the nickname of Methodists. 
John, not then in Oxford, joined them later. We do not hear 
that Charles suffered from John’s deep spiritual distress in 
Georgia; but in 1738 he, too, felt assurance of Divine accept¬ 
ance, and was ready to join John in his apostolic mission. The 
brothers worked together in perfect unity of spirit. They were 
both strong churchmen, and their aim was to make church- 
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men better Christians—to preach, as John says, ‘the plain old 
religion of the Church of England, which is now almost every¬ 
where spoken against as Methodism’. But the area of their 
work steadily broadened till it reached those who hardly knew 
the name or meaning of religion. 

The year 1739 is important, not only as the beginning of 
the Wesleys’ apostolic mission, but as the date of their first 
English hymn-book. The Wesley method was to found societies 
in places where they had gained a following, and to appoint a 
leader to conduct week-d^y meetings for prayer and praise and 
spiritual encouragement. A hymn-book was not only a bond of 
union for the societies; it could be, as Watts had shown, a daily 
manual of doctrine and practice. The book of 1739, which is 
not easily obtained, differed at once from the Charlestown book, 
for the title-page bore the full names of the compilers, as did 
most of the volumes that followed. This is called Hymns and 
Sacred Poems. Published by John Wesley, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and Charles Wesley, M.A., Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and it bore as motto the passage from Colossians iii. 16, 
which states the writers’ purpose most exactly. Before the text 
of the hymns there is a preface of eight vigorous pages denounc¬ 
ing the ‘Mystick Divines’ and their ‘still’ religion, and demand¬ 
ing from the faithful an active Christian life. In the Wesleyan 
hymns we sometimes meet indications of the brothers’ dislike 
both of Quietism and of Calvinism. That John ever understood 
what we may call the higher Calvinism may be doubted. He 
was an apostle, not a theologian. But what he could not endure 
was the doctrine that Christ did not die for all, because millions 
were predestined to damnation. That men will refuse the grace 
of God and rush headlong to destruction is a matter of choice, 
not of necessity. Wesley believed that grace was offered to all, 
and says so in the hymns. Charles’s Easter hymn in the 1739 
book contains this stanza: 

What tho’ once we perish’d All, 

Partners in our Parents’ Fall? 

Second Life we All receive. 

In our Heav’nly Adam live. 

The volume of 1739, the first classic of Methodism, was oddly 
compiled. It contains no more than 139 pieces, among which 
are several passages in heroic couplets, which might indeed be 
called ‘Sacred Poems’, but which are certainly not ‘Hymns’ in 
any sense. The most notable difference between this volume and 
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the Charlestown volume of 1737 is the total eclipse of Dr. Watts 
and the refulgent emergence of George Herbert, who contributes 
forty-two of the hymns. I believe that John Wesley in this 
official hymn-book of his new crusade deliberately avoided 
giving prominence to a Dissenter, and chose a churchman of 
unquestionable orthodoxy. As these forty-two hymns may seem 
to refute what I have said earlier about the unsuitability of 
seventeenth-century poems as hymns, I should add that they 
are ruthlessly altered and in a book generally nameless they are 
labelled ‘from Herbert’. The denounced ‘Mysticks’ are Count 
Zinzendorf and the Herrnhut brethren, from whose Gesangbuch 
John contributed over twenty translations. The nature of his 
disagreement with them does not belong to our subject. The 
great new name is that of Charles Wesley—if we may use the 
word ‘name’ of compositions nearly all of which are anony¬ 
mous. Thus, it is disputed to this day whether two hymns by 
Antoinette Bourignon were translated by John Wesley or John 
Byrom. I believe they are Wesley’s. Among the hymns of 
Charles we find the famous hymn ‘for Christmass Day’: 

Hark how all the Welkin rings 

‘Glory to the King of Kings, 

‘Peace on Earth, and Mercy mild, 

‘God and sinners reconcil’d.’ 

There are ten four-lined stanzas. But the hymn in this form 
disappeared, and emerged much later with the fours turned 
into eights, with some abbreviations, and with several verbal 
changes, made chiefly by George Whitefield and Martin Madan; 
and so we got the now sempiternal ‘Hark the herald angels 
sing’. The hymn had undergone the process to which the 
ballads were subjected, and had been made more singable. The 
essential subject, the joyful assertion of the mystery of the 
Incarnation, was left untouched. Though you may prefer to 
hear the Welkin ring, I think you will have to admit that 
George Whitefield’s ‘Herald Angels’ have come to stay. 

In this volume we find the famous Easter hymn, ‘Christ the 
Lord is risen to-day’ and the almost equally famous Ascension 
hymn, ‘Hail the day that sees him rise’, together with other 
variously noble and moving hymns, such as ‘Where shall my 
wond’ring Soul begin’, ‘O filial Deity’, ‘Peace, doubting Heart’, 
‘Jesu, my God and King’, ‘Sons of God triumphant rise’, and the 
very powerful ‘Arm of the Lord, awake, awake’. Possibly the 
finest of all is that beginning ‘Eternal Beam of Light Divine’. 
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This early volume, published in 1739, two years after Pope’s 
imitations of Horace, clearly proved that in Charles Wesley 
there had arisen in England a new religious poet of burning 
sincerity, of high poetic feeling, of daring force of expression, and 
of intensely characteristic style, entirely free from the ‘conceits’ 
that trouble us sometimes in Herbert. The 1739 volume was 
followed by slightly varied collections. Thereafter the hymns 
appeared regularly, sometimes as slight pamphlets, sometimes as 
volumes, and once on a large scale in the Short Hymns on Select 
Passages of Holy Scripture (1762), containing over 2,000. John 
was just as prolific in prose. I do not propose to weary you with 
a Wesleyan bibliography. You will find a compact table of the 
hymns in Julian’s invaluable Dictionary of Hymnology. But I feel 
I should mention one very remarkable volume, Hymns on the 
Lord's Supper, containing such memorable poems as ‘Author of 
Life divine’ and ‘Victim divine, thy grace we claim’, the latter 
usually much altered. You are at first inclined to think that 
they belong to the eighteen-forties and the Oxford movement. 
They were written by Charles Wesley, and their date is 1745. 

I am compelled to pass over John Wesley’s Journal with the 
briefest of notice. It is mainly religious. But if you want to know 
what England was really like in the eighteenth-century—working, 
swearing, rioting, boozing, and praying England, England of 
the press-gang, with the fear of foreign invasion not entirely 
worked out of it, turn from the polished wit of Pope and the 
elegant fripperies of Horace Walpole to Wesley’s Journal. 
There is little charm in the plain, unadorned language; yet 
this man, who went wherever horse could carry him, who faced 
bestial mobs of drink-sodden men and furious half-naked women 
in remote regions where the laws of God and man were scarcely 
known, this man re-christianized half of England, and brought 
into the darkest and foulest dens the light of divine love and the 
hope of salvation. The separation of Wesley’s followers from the 
Church became inevitable. From the beginning the Church shut 
its ears and bolted and barred its doors against Methodism; and 
at last, in his old age, John, in spite of his belief in the Apostolic 
Succession, began to ordain his own ministers. The most power¬ 
ful opponent of the separatist movement, the most fearless 
denouncer of John’s ordinations, wais his brother Charles, who 
continued to declare his membership of the Church of England. 
At the very end he refused to be buried in the Wesley grave in 
the City Road and desired interment in the burying-ground of 
his own parish church. And so these wonderful brothers, the 
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apostle and the poet, who worked together all those years for the 
glory of God, were divided in death, and lie apart. The Church, 
like Watts’s sluggard, cried out, ‘You have waked me too soon, 
I must slumber again’. And it slept, dreaming sweetly of its 
pluralities, for just a hundred years, when another band of 
Oxford enthusiasts arose, ‘with fanatical doctrine and untran- 
quil devotion’, and hammered at the Anglican doors, demand¬ 
ing to know whether the Church of England were alive or dead. 

When we turn to the Wesley hymns, the first quality to strike 
our notice is their liberal use of the words of Scripture. But 
with a difference. There are variations that we are inclined to 
accept as a poet’s preference. That view is wrong. Both the 
brothers were close students of the Greek Testament, and the 
modifications are, in fact, emendations. Where the Authorized 
Version translates two similar Greek words by one English 
word, the Wesleys observe the difference. John anticipated 
many of the changes made by the company of revisers. Dr. 
Bett, of Handsworth College, author of a delightful essay called 
The Hymns of Methodism in their Literary Relations, has pointed out 
many examples. But it is not from the Bible alone that there come 
familiar echoes in the hymns. I have noted some. Dr. Bett has 
noted many more, and to him I must refer you, for there is 
no time for quotations. The Wesleys were not narrow zealots. 
They were fine classical scholars, and John’s enjoyment of 
profane contemporary literature sometimes shocked his more 
puritanical friends. One obvious echo of current literature 
comes in the familiar hymn beginning: 

Love Divine, all loves excelling, 

Joy of Heaven to Earth come down. 

Fix in us thy humble dwelling. 

All thy faithful mercies crown. 

What is that but the song of Venus in the last act of Dryden’s 
King Arthur ?— 

Fairest Isle, all Isles excelling. 

Seat of Pleasures, and of Loves; 

Venus here will choose her Dwelling, 

And forsake her Cyprian Groves. 

Equally clear is another echo: 

Talk with us. Lord, thy word reveal, 

While here o’er earth we rove; 

Speak to our hearts, and let us feel 
The kindling of thy love. 
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With thee conversing, we forget 
All time, and toil, and care; 

Labour is rest, and pain is sweet. 

If thou, my God, art there. 

Need we be reminded of Eve’s speech to Adam?— 

With thee conversing I forget all time, 

All seasons and their change, all please alike. 

But perhaps the most unexpected person to meet in the Wesley 
hymns is genial and worldly Matt Prior. Prior had his serious 
side and exhibited it lavishly in Solomon on the Vanity of the 
World. A Poem. In Three Books. This is the kind of work men¬ 
tioned with respect in its own day, and afterwards read by no 
one but the harmless drudges who compile histories of English 
literature. Both the Wesleys held it in high esteem and certainly 
borrowed from it. Of several passages which I had marked I 
will give you only one. Solomon, in a reflective mood, remarks 

We weave the chaplet and we crown the bowl, 

And smiling see the nearer waters roll. 

Till the strong gusts of raging passion rise, 

Till the dire tempest mingles earth and skies. 

Charles Wesley both transfers and transforms this passage thus: 

Jesu, Lover of my soul. 

Let me to thy bosom fly. 

While the nearer waters roll, 

While the tempest still is nigh. 

The great theme of the Wesley hymns is Salvation, the glorious 
Redemption of the World by the Sacrifice of Jesus, who was 
very God of very God; and as Charles was not intimidated, 
like Watts, by the tyranny of the Clerk, he could express his 
great theme in forms so numerous that he became the most 
varied and audacious metrist of his time. We could spend a 
whole lecture in illustrating the fertility of his invention. Yet, 
is it not strange, the histories of prosody barely mention him? 
If his hymns had been addressed to Pan or Apollo or some other 
heathen deity, or if they were written in some foreign tongue, 
how loud the praise would be! But alas, he addressed the 
Christian Deity in English, and his poems are dismissed as 
mere hymns. In matter, the sacred poetry of Charles Wesley 
appears open to the charge of monotony. But the monotony 
(which I do not admit) is deliberate repetition. He may be 
likened to the writers of sonnet sequences or similar forms of 
associated lyrics —In Memoriam, for example. The difference 
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between him and the sonneteers is that his theme is much 
vaster, his scale much larger, and his forms more varied. With 
him repetition means strength, not weakness. It implies the 
power to present the great theme in a multitude of ways suited 
to a multitude of hearers. Saintsbury declares that Charles 
Wesley, for writing 6,000 hymns, ‘was guilty of a sin of excess 
for which he deserved a very short sojourn in the mildest 
shades of Purgatory’. You might as well damn Schubert out¬ 
right for composing over 600 songs. I won’t be hard on a 
Miltonic jest; but the whole point of the matter is that there is 
no sin of excess. Let us rather say that here is God’s plenty, 
from which we may choose as much or as little as we wish. 

To begin quoting from the hymns is dangerous. One might 
go on for hours. There is almost no possible arrangement of 
lines that Charles Wesley does not use. Here is a pair of widely 
contrasted stanzas: 

Our life is a dream, our time as a stream 
Glides swiftly away, 

And the fugitive moment refuses to stay; 

The arrow is flown, the moment is gone. 

The millennial year 

Rushes on to our view, and Eternity’s here. 

Set against that fluidity of movement the drooping trochaic gait 
of this: 

Depth of mercy, can there be 
Mercy still reserved for me? 

Can my God his wTath forbear. 

Me, the chief of sinners, spare? 

Even the familiar long metre takes a new note in the hymn that 
begins thus: 

Stay, thou insulted Spirit, stay. 

Though I have done thee such despite. 

Nor cast the sinner quite away. 

Nor take thine everlasting flight. 

The Methodist societies, during the forty years from 1739, had 
grown vastly in number and power, and at last importuned 
their leader for a hymn-book of their own. John thought his 
various short collections were sufficient; but his flock thought 
otherwise. And so in 1780 appeared the celebrated volume 
entitled A Collection of Hymns for the Use of the People called Metho¬ 
dists. It has a precise and definite preface from John saying that 
the hymns are arranged ‘under proper heads, according to the 
experience of real Christians. So that this book is in effect a 
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little body of experimental and practical divinity.’ His more liter¬ 
ary comments on the Spirit of Poetry and the Spirit of Piety will 
interest the students of Wordsworth’s later Essay, which, indeed, 
goes little beyond John Wesley’s. Whether the Methodists got the 
hymn-book they desired may be doubted; they certainly got the 
hymn-book that John Wesley thought they needed. Turn to any 
ordinary hymnal and you will find hymns for the church seasons 
from Advent to Trinity, filled out by hymns for missions, hospitals, 
and other special purposes, and followed by a great mass of 
‘general hymns’. In the Methodist hymn-book there are no 
hymns for special seasons or services, and no general hymns. 
The hymns, 525 in number, are divided into five main parts, 
each part having several titled sections relating to the stages and 
conditions of religious life. It is, as John says, a body of practical 
divinity. The omissions are such as we should expect. The 
great sacramental hymns are not included, nor are the hymns for 
Christmas, Easter, or Ascension. You think of Charles Wesley’s 
most popular hymns, and lo, they are not there. Nothing is there 
for pleasure; everything is there for stern use. What the modern 
reader may regret is not the exclusions, but some of the admis¬ 
sions. Evangelical Christianity at this period was over¬ 
concerned with the physical circumstances of death. Watts was 
a frequent offender. A hymn like Charles Wesley’s ‘Ah, lovely 
appearance of death’, rejoicing over the very corpse from which 
a happy spirit has fled, approaches the extreme of pious necro- 
phily, and that hymn is properly banished from modern 
collections. The great hymn-book of 1780 served the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion for fifty years. In 1830 a new edition was 
published with a few missing favourites inserted into the text and 
two supplements added containing other popular hymns, some 
by other hands, which had been used by the Wesleys at various 
times. One of the insertions has a curious history. A ‘painful 
preacher’ named John Cennick extended his pious labours 
by compiling a collection of hymns in 1752, most of which 
must be dismissed as mere doggerel. You are not to suppose 
that the eighteenth century produced no bad hymns. One of 
Cennick’s effusions was a Second Advent hymn, beginning thus: 

Lo! he cometh, countless trumpets 
Blow before his bloody sign. 

’Mid ten thousand saints and angels 
See the Crucified shine. 

Allelujah, 

Welcome, welcome, bleeding Lamb. 
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This is quite detestable; but Charles Wesley discerned some 
possibilities in it, and in his Hymns of Intercession (1758) turned 
it into: 

Lo! he comes with clouds descending, 

Once for favoured sinners slain, 

a hymn of four stanzas, with the unfortunate last line, 

Jah! Jehovah, Everlasting God come down. 

Then Martin Madan took a hand in the game—‘meddlesome 
Madan’ as I call him, for his activity took the form, not of 
writing hymns but of rewriting them. He enlarged the hymn 
by taking in matter from a different hymn by Wesley, 
made some verbal changes, banished ‘Jah! Jehovah’, and left 
the hymn certainly improved. Others made minor changes, 
including abbreviation; and Thomas Olivers, a Methodist 
preacher of extraordinary antecedents, whom I shall mention 
again, completed the confusion by writing a Second Advent 
poem which included Wesley’s first line; and when his poem was 
reduced to a hymn that line became the first. Here you have 
ballad-making in the very act. The original idea of a triumphant 
Second Advent remains; but who wrote the words that are now 
printed (if they are all printed alike) it is impossible to say; and 
we have the not unknown phenomenon of identical words 
appearing in another composition. 

The style of Charles Wesley is usually unmistakable. If you 
glance through The Methodist Hymn-book of to-day and find a 
stanza beginning: 

Stupendous height of heavenly love, 
you may feel sure it is Wesley’s. If you find one beginning: 

Come let us sing of a wonderful love. 

Tender and true, 

you may be sure it is not. If you find a hymn beginning: 

Hark, hark my soul, angelic songs are swelling 

O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s wave-beat shore, 

you may feel sure that it is not Wesley’s; but if you find one with 
strength instead of verbose sentimentality, such as: 

Soldiers of Christ, arise. 

And put your armour on. 

Strong in the strength which God supplies. 

Through his Eternal Son . . . 
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Stand then in his great might, 

With all his strength endued, 

But take to arm you for the fight. 

The panoply of God, 

you can feel sure it is Wesley’s. If you find a stanza of a hymn 
for children beginning: 

Tell me the story slowly. 

That I may take it in, 

you can feel sure it is not by Wesley; if you find one beginning 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

I.ook upon a little child. 

Pity my simplicity. 

Suffer me to come to thee, 

you can feel sure that Wesley wrote it. It has something of 
Blake’s penetrating power. The hymn was first published in 
seven stanzas in a collection of 1742, and republished with 
seven more stanzas as Part II in 1763. Blake was born in 1757, 
when Methodism was well established, and in the odd religious 
circle of his youth the hymns of Watts and the Wesleys must have 
been well known—of Watts he certainly knew something; but 
I am not going to attempt any fanciful afliliations. What 
similarity there was I shall mention presently. Charles Wesley 
wrote every one of his innumerable hymns as if he had never 
written another. Each seems the product of a new religious 
experience which he must proclaim. There let us leave him, 
naming by way of farewell his finest poem, that known as 
‘Wrestling Jacob’ (1742). It is not a hymn in form or style. 
It has fourteen stanzas, two of which were omitted from the 
official collection of 1780. The modern hymnals try cutting 
the remainder into halves or ruthlessly shortening it. But the 
right use is to read it as a mystical poem, identifying the Angel 
who wrestled with Jacob with the Redeemer who wrestles with 
man for his soul. As it is rarely seen in full I will quote it: 

Come, O thou Traveller unknown. 

Whom still I hold, but cannot see. 

My company before is gone. 

And I am left alone with thee: 

With thee all night I mean to stay. 

And wrestle till the break of day. 

I need not tell thee who I am. 

My misery or sin declare: 

Thyself hast call’d me by my name; 

I 
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Look on thy hands and read it there: 

But who, I ask thee, who art thou! 

Tell me thy name, and tell me now. 

In vain thou strugglest to get free, 

I never will unloose my hold: 

Art thou the man who died for me? 

The secret of thy love unfold: 

Wrestling, I will not let thee go, 

Till I thy name, thy nature know. 

Wilt thou not yet to me reveal 
Thy new unutterable name? 

O tell me, I beseech thee, tell; 

To know it now resolv’d I am: 

Wrestling, I will not let thee go, 

Till I thy name, thy nature know. 

’Tis all in vain to hold thy tongue, 

Or touch the hollow of my thigh; 

Tho’ every sinew were unstrung. 

Out of my arms thou shalt not fly: 
Wrestling, I will not let thee go, 

Till I thy name, thy nature know. 

What tho’ my shrinking flesh complain, 

And murmur to contend so long; 

I rise superior to my pain, 

When I am weak, then I am strong: 

And when my all of strength shall fail, 

I shall with the God-Man prevail. 

My strength is gone, my nature dies, 

I sink beneath thy weighty hand, 

Faint to revive, and fall to rise, 

I fall, and yet by faith I stand: 

I stand, and will not let thee go. 

Till I thy name, thy nature know. 


Yield to me now, for I am weak; 

But confident in self despair! 

Speak to my heart, in blessings speak, 
Be conquer’d by my instant prayer: 
Speak, or thou never hence shall move, 
Ajid tell me if thy name is Love. 
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’Tis Love, ’tis Love! thou diedst for me: 

I hear thy whisper in my heart; 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee; 

Pure Universal Love thou art: 

To me, to all, thy bowels move, 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

My prayer hath power with God ; the grace 
Unspeakable I now receive; 

Thro’ faith I see thee face to face, 

I see thee face to face, and live! 

In vain I have not wept and strove, 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

I know thee. Saviour, who thou art, 

Jesus, the feeble sinner’s friend; 

Nor wilt thou with the night depart, 

But stay, and love me to the end: 

Thy mercies never shall remove, 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

The Sun of Righteousness on me 

Hath ris’n, with healing in his wings; 

Wither’d my nature’s strength; from thee 
My soul its life and succour brings: 

My help is all laid up above. 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

Contented now, upon my thigh, 

I halt till life’s short journey end; 

All helplessness, all weakness, I 

On thee alone for strength depend; 

Nor have I power from thee to move; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

Lame as I am, I take the prey. 

Hell, earth, and sin with ease o’ercome; 

I leap for joy, pursue my way, 

And as a bounding hart fly home, 

Thro’ all eternity to prove 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

Evangelical Christianity in the eighteenth century gives us a 
few other names, to which we must refer with scandalous brevity. 
Philip Doddridge (1702-51) died before a collection of his 
hymns was published in 1755. Their level, as a whole, is high. 
Everybody knows ‘Hark the glad sound, the Saviour comes,’ 
and nearly everybody knows ‘My God, and is thy Table spread’, 
and ‘O God of Bethel’. The contentious Augustus Montague 
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Toplady (1740-78), whose Calvinist controversy with Wesley 
may be studied by amateurs of invective, but by no others, is 
forgotten in all his prose and remembered for his one great 
hymn, ‘Rock of Ages, cleft for me’. The author of that should 
have written others as good; but he is most disappointing. His 
touch is bad—he constantly uses almost grotesquely inappro¬ 
priate words and phrases. Even the last stanza of‘Rock of Ages’ 
(which also borrows from Solomon) is never sung as he wrote it. 

And now we meet one who is almost a major poet, and only 
by accident a hymn-writer. The ever-lovable William Cowper 
had already written verses before he joined the Rev. John 
Newton (1725-1807) in the production of Olney Hymns in 1779. 
Cowper’s hymns are more than sixty in number. In the main 
they follow the manner of Watts, and do not attain to the 
‘meridian Light and meridian Fervour’ of Charles Wesley. I 
must confess to finding them as a whole rather disappointing 
and flat. Yet a few have justly passed into all the hymn-books: 
‘Oh for a closer walk with Cod’, ‘There is a fountain filled with 
blood’, ‘Sometimes a light surprises’, ‘Hark my Soul! it is the 
Lord’, and ‘God moves in a mysterious way’. They are good, 
but they have little of the pronounced character that one finds 
in the best parts of The Task and in nearly all the letters. 
Newton’s best-known hymns are ‘How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds’ and ‘Glorious things of thee are spoken’. 

A still earlier person whom I should have mentioned is the 
attractive John Byrom (1691-1763), who managed to combine 
in his life medicine, shorthand, mysticism, Toryism, Jacobitism, 
and wit, together with an unceasing pen. He wrote quantities 
of prose and verse and published none of it. His engaging' 
Journals and his likeable poems have been made fully available 
by the Chetham Society. Of his longer effusions we must here 
say nothing except to note that he was both a witty poet and a 
fluent paraphraser. I cannot forgive him his attempt to versify 
the Advent Collect, as I believe that to be the noblest short 
complete piece of prose in English. His attempt fails as it 
deserves. A more memorable failure is the attempt to versify 
the prayer for all sorts and conditions of men; for it begins with 
this couplet; 

It will bear the repeating again and again 

Will that prayer for all sorts and conditions of men; 

lines that so instantly recall the once famous advertisement: 

They come as a boon and a blessing to men. 

The Pickwick, the Owl and the Waverley pen, 
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that we can hardly read further, and, indeed, need not. His 
hymns proper are few and unsuccessful. But there are two, 
called The Desponding SouFs Wish and The Answer, which deserve 
attention for the metrical device, recalling some of the old 
French forms, which makes the last line of each stanza the first 
of the next. He tries hymns for all the church seasons, and fails 
except in one, for his second attempt at a hymn for the Nativity 
gives us the one hymn that preserves his name; 

Christians, awake, salute the happy morn 

Whereon the Saviour of the world was born. 

For my last example of eighteenth-century hymnody I return to 
that curious person, Thomas Olivers. He found himself attracted 
by a Hebrew doxology, turned it into English verse, and so 
gave us the very noble hymn ‘The God of Abraham praise’. 
Those interested in the subject will find the original Hebrew, 
a literal translation, and the complete English hymn (usually 
much abbreviated) in that model work of reference, Julian’s 
Dictionary of Hymnology. 

And now let us cast up our account. I may seem to have made 
many digressions and to have forgotten that the purpose of a 
Warton lecture is to present some aspect of English poetry. 
That purpose I have kept steadily in view. Indeed, I might de¬ 
scribe my aim as an attempt to add a footnote to the history of 
English poetry in Warton’s own century. It would run in some such 
terms as these: The eighteenth century, usually described as the 
age of prose and reason, the age destitute of faith and earnestness, 
was an age of intense religious activity, manifested in the work 
of Joseph Butler and William Law, who wrote in prose, and 
specially in the saintly life of Isaac Watts, in the unparal¬ 
leled apostolic mission of the Wesleys, and in the lesser labours of 
other Evangelical Christians, the effect upon English literature 
being the production of over 7,000 religious lyrics, many of 
which belong to a high order of poetry and show a fertility of 
metrical device and a richness of spiritual content unequalled by 
any contributors to the secular poetry of the age. Further, this 
extraordinary outburst of religious poetry is ignored in most 
histories of English literature and treated as if it had never 
existed. Further, many of these poems have passed into general 
memory, like folk-songs, and many more have been continuously 
printed from their own time to the present in the most widely 
circulated anthologies of verse, the hymn-books. Further, these 
poems firmly assert religious doctrine, religious duty, and 
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religious mythology in forms that can be sung by Christians of 
almost every denomination. Further, these poems, passing on 
from generation to generation, like the Bible, have helped to 
form the very texture of the English mind. These are great 
claims, and I do not think they can be lightly dismissed. 

I have not sought to dwell on the theological ground of our 
subject. This is not the place for such an attempt, and indeed, 
as I am not associated in any way with the Methodist or any 
other Free Church, I am not the man to make it. I speak as a 
student of letters interested in a neglected part of eighteenth- 
century literature. This, however, can at least be said without 
offence to anyone. That man is mystical as well as material is 
sound psychology and sound sense. We have heard much 
lately of a desire to raise the standard of life in this country. Of 
proposals to gratify man’s material needs there has been an 
abundance. Of proposals to develop man’s spiritual life we have 
heard less. Can it be questioned that the mystical is at least as 
important as the material—that without the creative spirit we 
shall be mere bondmen in a servile state? The desire to bring 
this country back to religion unfortunately resolves itself into 
unseemly squabbles between parties and sects. Into that dismal 
and dusty arena I decline to descend; but I can point to the 
hymn as a fount of blessing accessible to all. No lecturer has a 
right to come here and recommend such-and-such a hymn to 
you because it teaches such-and-such a doctrine; but he is 
entitled to say that, if you profess a liking for such-and-such 
a hymn because it teaches no doctrine whatsoever, you are 
liking something which is not a hymn. Turn to Watts, who 
expressly sought to make his hymns acceptable to all denomina¬ 
tions of Christians; turn to John Wesley, who compiled one 
collection expressly entitled Hymns and Spiritual Songs intended for 
the Use of Real Christians of All Denominations’, and you will learn 
how to be wide without being flat, and how to be precise with¬ 
out being narrow. Watts and the Wesleys, above all English 
writers, seem to have a feeling for the special work a congrega¬ 
tional hymn has to do; and that work may be called the creation 
of a sense of belonging to a continuing fellowship. A hymn is a 
mystical poem, full of symbols which give us a hold upon that 
continuity, or immensity, or eternity, from which we cannot be 
cut off without being lost in a world of other lost creatures. True 
community can only be found in that conviction of continuity; 
and it seems to me that continuity is to be sought for rather than 
community, as the greater that includes the less. The sense of 
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restoration to our own true home and family animates the six- 
and-twenty stanzas of that wonderful sixteenth-century hymn: 

Jerusalem, my happy home, 

When shall I come to thee? 

When shall my labours have an end? 

Thy joys when shall I see? 

Whether the symbols of religious poetry are interpreted liter¬ 
ally or figuratively, they are a vital necessity, if human life, 
however secure materially, is to contain something of the 
‘Presence which is not to be put by’. But these are matters that 
invite us to trespass beyond our subject. 

You will notice, I hope with approval, that I have avoided 
any attempt to make fanciful associations—to say that Watts 
anticipated Blake or that Charles Wesley was the forerunner of 
later romantic poets. What I will do is to state a proposition 
which can hardly be questioned. The poetic diction of Pope 
and his imitators was not the language of the eighteenth century. 
It was the patois of fashion, the temporary dialect of St. James’s. 
To find the real language of the age we must turn to the hymn- 
writers, who spoke the language of the people, who affected 
many more thousands than the fashionable writers ever reached, 
and maintained the simple sincerity of feeling, the natural 
association of object and description, which needed no discovery, 
but was already there for Wordsworth to use. He tried several 
times to describe the language he wanted, but never succeeded 
in making the matter clear to himself or to us. Yet it was easy to 
describe. What he wanted was the language of the eighteenth- 
century hymn-writers. 

One word more and I have done. I think we shall be unjust 
to the eighteenth century and its divine songs if we forget that 
it was also the century of Handel. How Handel first set Italian 
opera firmly on its feet in England with Rinaldo in 1711 and how 
he passed from opera in Italian to oratorio in English are matters 
belonging to the history of another art. But we should not 
forget that some of his finest music was set to words drawn from 
the English Bible and the English poets. In particular we should 
name Messiah^ loved and sung everywhere in this land of 
choralists. Yet it is surrounded by mystery. It was never 
printed in Handel’s lifetime. There is no true text, and musi¬ 
cians still dispute how it should be performed. And of Handel 
himself, one of the great public figures of the age, we know 
almost as little as we know of Shakespeare. When, a year ago. 
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we attempted to celebrate the bicentenary of the first perform¬ 
ance of Messiah, how many gave a thought to the author who 
made the astonishing cento of passages from the Bible which 
forms the text? I am certain that he was not the shallow and 
showy Charles Jennens who passed it off as his own—his other 
compilations prove that conclusively. No; the true author was 
not part of eighteenth-century affectation, he was part of 
eighteenth-century devotion, the meek and suppressed clergy¬ 
man, Pooley, who acted as chaplain and secretary to the 
egregious Jennens. You should read the text, sometimes, apart 
from the music, to find how closely the elegant age of prose 
and reason could get to the mystery of religion. To name 
particular numbers would be invidious. But there is one that 
stands above all, so great an affirmation that they put the first 
words of it on Handel’s monument in the Abbey. What those 
mysterious sentences from the Book of Job literally mean, the 
agitated marginal notes of translators and commentators leave 
us in some doubt. They were written, perhaps, about the time 
at which Aeschylus was writing Prometheus. Prometheus had a 
saving secret; but so had Job, and it saved him. The secret of 
Prometheus does not concern us; the secret of Job concerns us 
deeply, and Handel’s musical genius makes it clear to us: it is 
Faith, the greatest of God’s gifts to man, the one gift that not 
God himself could take away from Job—Faith, which survives 
affliction and calamity, bodily torment and destruction, which 
annihilates the attorney’s notion of evidence, which defeats the 
devil himself, and animates the soul of man for ever. The words 
are old, but Handel has made of them one of the most divine 
songs of the eighteenth century: 

I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth; and though worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh I shall see God. 

And with that strain we may leave our subject and our 
century. 
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W E live to-day in an age of unreason. In practical affairs per¬ 
suasion has been ousted by force, and the most law-abiding 
of nations are suffering oppression, tyranny, and massacre. 
All this is the result of deliberate policy, and the leaders of great 
nations have explicitly set the claims of might and instinct and 
passion, and even blood, above the considered counsels of 
prudence and the august commands of morality. In this respect, 
however, the age is not unique; and the actual folly and wicked¬ 
ness of man come as no surprise to the student of philosophy or 
history. A more surprising and highly disturbing sign of the 
times is that so many of the ablest among modern philosophers 
have regarded the appeal to reason as an exploded superstition, 
and in this way have unconsciously defended, if they have not 
actively furthered, the irrational practices of the present age. 
On the side of theory they may seem as philosophers to be self¬ 
destructive, and it may be wise to leave them to their own 
devices; but on the side of practice such activities would be 
dangerous if they impinged sufficiently on the common sense of 
mankind. Hence it becomes our duty to ask what part reason 
can and should play in human affairs, especially in human 
action. Can reaison be practical? Are those who believe in 
reason merely the victims of an historical prejudice, a prejudice 
originating in the accident that some thinkers of ancient Greece 
held man to be distinguished from the animals by his rationality, 
and civilisation to be distinguished from barbarism by the rule 
of reason in the soul and in the state? 

A few names may be mentioned to show how widespread is 
the present depreciation of reason among philosophers. In 
France Bergson has long been known for his preference of intuition 
to reason as a means of knowing reality; and in his moral philo¬ 
sophy* he maintains that there are only two kinds of obligation, 

’ Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion. Sec, for example, pp. 290-1 
of the second edition (1932). 
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(i) pressure from a given society, and (2) aspiration towards the 
elan vitale which is the creator both of nature and of society itself. 
Of these obligations pressure is infra-rational, and aspiration is 
supra-rational. Intelligence, though it is allowed certain modest 
functions, leads us, almost inevitably, into error, the error, first, 
of reducing all moral motives to a single one, and the still 
greater error of supposing that intelligence itself is the ground 
of moral obligation. ‘The essence of obligation’, he insists, ‘is 
something different from a demand of reason.’” In Germany 
Nicolai Hartmann in his Ethik,^ a great work of truly Teutonic 
scope and thoroughness, maintains that the primary conscious¬ 
ness of value is a feeling of value, that the primary recognition of 
a command is a feeling of that which unconditionally ought to 
be, and that the moral law of Kant merely gives the secondary 
stamp of thought to a value which is primarily felt and which is 
perceived by an a priori emotion. 

Such views are not to be lightly dismissed as the aberration 
of foreigners, from whom a sound view of morality is hardly to 
be expected: they have a strong hold in the Anglo-Saxon world 
itself. It would be fatal to the doctrines of the logical positivists 
if reason were capable of giving us guidance in action; and in 
consequence there has been evolved what is called the ‘Boo- 
Hurrah’ theory of morality, the theory that our so-called moral 
judgements do not claim to assert any truth, even about our 
own states of mind, but are mere expressions of emotion, although 
they may also be calculated to arouse feeling and to stimulate 
action. What is more remarkable is that the late Professor 
Alexander, one of the most synoptic philosophers of the present 
century, tended to throw doubt on the influence of reason and 
does not even mention the word in the index to Space, Time, and 
Deity. In America the philosophy of pragmatism is essentially 
opposed to the claims of reason, and although it has mellowed 
considerably with the passage of time, it has still a far-reaching 
influence; and even apart from pragmatism distrust of reason is 
very widely expressed. In this connexion I might mention a 
very able, if somewhat depressing, article entitled The Appeal to 
Reason^ by Professor Dennes, whose general view is, I think, 
shared by many others. He recognizes three main kinds of 
reason or reasoning. Reason is found (i) in empirical science, 

' Op. cit., p. i8. 

* See, for example, pp. 105-6 of the second edition (1935). 

^ University of California Publications in Philosophy, vol. xxi. Reason 

(1939)- 
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(2) in logic and mathematics (where he takes it to be mainly 
tautologous, and (3) in philosophy (which he regards as analys¬ 
ing and distinguishing meanings). He has no difficulty in show¬ 
ing that ‘neither as science, nor as logic, nor as philosophical 
analysis, can Reason demonstrate what men should agree in 
valuing’.* He notes further that men have sometimes used the 
word ‘reason’ in a fourth sense, to indicate ‘a combination of a 
considerable variety of tastes and opinions’^; but very rightly 
he regards this usage as confused and of doubtful propriety. 
Among the elements of reason in this sense he includes disinter¬ 
ested curiosity, belief that scientific knowledge is likely to in¬ 
crease human happiness, and a liking for those who are prepared 
to revise their opinions in the light of fresh evidence. ^ As a 
reasonable man himself he happens to like this sort of so-called 
reason; but he insists that it cannot be justified by reason in any 
of the first three senses or even by itself. Men of this type exist; 
their existence, however, is not primarily due to reason in any 
sense, but rather to passions and habits and social institutions. 
The consequence would seem to be that neither reason itself nor, 
so far as I can see, any other human faculty is capable of judging 
objectively between reason and fanaticism or (to put it more 
concretely) ofdeciding whether Abraham Lincoln or Adolf Hitler 
is the better man. Unless Professor Dennes still has an ace or 
two up his sleeve, his ingenious argument appears to land us in 
complete moral scepticism. This indeed seems to me the inevit¬ 
able result of rejecting the appeal to reason, a result which 
illustrates the crying need to examine afresh the claims of reason 
to be practical, that is, its claims to manifest itself, not merely 
in theories, but in volitions and actions. 

II 

If we are to seek light on this difficult problem, it may be 
advisable to begin, like the Greeks, by as^ng what it is that 
distinguishes man from the animals. With the higher animals 
man seems to share, not merely life, but also consciousness; what 
distinguishes man, as even Bergson holds, is the possession of 
intelligence, a power which in him tends to supplant animal 
instinct and thereby greatly to extend the scope of his activities, 
although at the same time it produces hesitation and faces him 
with problems such as the animal can never know. Intelligence 
is sometimes equated with rezison, but at the present stage we 

’ Op. cit., p. qq. * Op. cit., pp. 28 and 28. 

* Op. cit., p. 28. * Op. cit., p. 38. 
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had better regard it as a wider power, of which reason, in the 
narrow sense, is only a particular manifestation. Hence, we may, 
before discussing reason, proceed to consider first what is the 
part to be played in human action by intelligence. In this way 
we may be able gradually to approach the problem of practical 
reason, and we shall have the advantage at least of beginning 
with something real; for few even among those who despair 
most of reason will maintain that intelligence plays no part at 
all in human action. If there be any who do—as, for example, 
those who regard Behaviourism, not as a psychological method, 
but as a metaphysical revelation—I may perhaps be excused 
from attempting to refute their arguments here. 

No philosopher, so far as I am aware, has ever maintained 
that human actions are entirely determined by intelligence, and 
still less by reason. Hence we must distinguish between the 
part actually played by intelligence and the part which could, 
and indeed would, be played if intelligence were not thwarted 
by other influences. An enquiry into the part actually played 
by intelligence is concerned with facts: an enquiry into the part 
which could be played is concerned with an ideal or even an 
obligation. This distinction is not uncommonly blurred; and 
men are apt to refute the claims of intelligence and reason by 
an appeal to the way in which men actually behave. Such a 
confusion will inevitably make understanding of the problem 
impossible. Our primary concern is with the part which could 
and ought to be played by intelligence. We are interested in 
actual behaviour only in so far as this may help us to estimate 
the possibility of realising our ideal and the kind of obstacles 
which stand in its way. 

Unfortunately we cannot examine intelligence on its practical 
side without first indicating some of its characteristics on the 
theoretical or cognitive side; but here my observations must be 
summary and dogmatic. 

1. Intelligence is opposed to sense, and works by means of 
concepts (sometimes described, tautologously, as general 
or universal concepts). 

2. Concepts by themselves cannot give us knowledge: they 
can do so only as applied to individual objects,’' and such 

‘ Even in mere conceiving, or entertaining, concepts, we have in mind 
their possible application to individual objects. In judging, we affirm or deny 
their actual application to individual objects. In inferring or reasoning, we 
affirm or deny their necessary application to individual objects, although this 
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objects are given to human beings in the first instance by 
means of sense. 

3. What is given to sense is not, strictly speaking, an object 
until it has been brought under concepts by the activity of 
intelligence. Thus in perception as opposed to mere sensa¬ 
tion there is always an element of intelligence. 

4. This interdependence of sense and intelligence is much 
greater than we are apt to assume at first sight; it might 
almost be described as interpenetration. Probably what 
we ordinarily regard as mere sensation (for example, the 
recognition of a flavour) is already permeated by intelli¬ 
gence; but interpenetration is more marked when we are 
aware of what we call an object or thing, and above all 
when we are aware of what we call an ordered sensible 
world. 

5. In bringing different objects under a concept we are unit¬ 
ing many cognitions into one and are finding unity in the 
world as known to us. We are also bringing objects under 
a rule and are finding order in the world as known to us. 
I believe also, though I do not press the point here, that 
intelligence not only finds, but to some extent imposes, unity 
and order on the world as known to us. This it does by the 
help of disciplined imagination. The unity of the world 
as a whole is certainly not given to sense, but is conceived 
by means of intelligence, perhaps in the form best described 
as reason. It is only through the activity of intelligence 
supported by disciplined imagination that we have before 
our minds, not a succession of sense-data and chance 
associations, but a united and ordered world. 

6. Intelligence is impartial as between sense-data: although 
we may consider some sense-data to be inadequate or even 
hallucinatory, we do so on rational grounds, not on grounds 
of arbitrary likes and dislikes; and although we must 
always start from our own sense-data and relate all objects to 
them, our knowledge of the world takes into account the 
observations and experiments of others. Sense is personal 
and may be described as in itself subjective: intelligence 
is impersonal and may be described as in itself objective. 

necessity may be only under a certain supposition. Hence in a wider sense of 
‘judgement’ we may say that to conceive is to make problematic judge¬ 
ments; to judge in the narrower sense is to make assertoric judgements; and 
to infer or reason is to make apodcictic judgements. On this view intelligence 
is a power of judgement in the wider sense of ‘judgement’. 
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All these characteristics may be of importance as analogies 
when we come to consider intelligence on its practical side. As 
our ultimate concern is with practical reason, it should further 
be noted that intelligence as manifested in inferring or reasoning 
is commonly described as reason. There is a danger in this 
restricted use of the word; for it may suggest that reason is 
opposed to intuition, although even in reasoning there is an 
immediate or intuitive, as well as a mediate, element. Never¬ 
theless this usage has the advantage of indicating that reason is 
concerned with necessity; and it may be wise at the present 
stage to regard reason as the power of intelligence so far as this 
power is concerned with the apprehension of necessity. 

Our theoretical knowledge of a united and ordered world is 
obvdously of great practical importance. From the point of view 
of a detached spectator (especially if we assume him to be omni¬ 
scient) it may be said that all men act, all animals behave, and 
all events happen, in one and the same world; but from the 
point of view of the agent each man acts in the world as known 
to himself.^ From the latter point of view the world in which 
men act is other and wider than the world in which animals 
behave; and the world in which civilised men act is other and 
wider than the world of savages. Thus theoretical knowledge 
gives us the situation to which we must adapt our actions; and in 
this situation there maybe included our own desires—not merely 
the desire or desires which press upon us at the moment, but 
also, however dimly conceived, the whole body of desires which 
demand satisfaction in the course of our life. Theoretical know¬ 
ledge also enables us to estimate the probable consequences of 
our proposed actions and to discover possible means towards the 
attainment of our ends. In this way the usefulness, in action, of 
intelligence, and even of reason in the sense of reasoning, can 
hardly be exaggerated; but we are not entitled on this account 
to describe our intelligence as practical. Although our actions 
are willed in the light of our theoretical knowledge, our know¬ 
ledge does not thereby cease to be theoretical. 

There is, however, one point of practical interest which arises 
in this connexion. Regarded merely as theoretical, intelligence 
is manifested in the acquisition of knowledge and not in the 
failure to acquire knowledge: such failure may be due to lack of 

’ The world as known to the agent is known to be full of undiscovered 
possibilities and so to be imperfectly known; but the agent must act on what 
he knows (including knowledge that his knowledge is limited). 
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intelligence or it may be due to an interest in other things. But 
from a more concrete point of view the use of intelligence in the 
acquisition of knowledge is itself a practical activity,* and we 
have to choose or reject it as against other kinds of activity. 
Here it cannot be assumed that intelligence is always shown in 
acquiring knowledge, and lack of intelligence shown in refrain¬ 
ing from such acquisition—if we suppose that intelligence may 
be manifested in choosing or rejecting, and indeed generally in 
acting. We have to act here and now, and even what we call 
inaction is a kind of action. Hence we have always to act on 
imperfect, and sometimes on very imperfect, knowledge. It is 
not always intelligent to refrain from outward action till we 
have gathered all possible relevant knowledge, if this means 
that the opportunity for relevant action will have gone for ever. 
It is unintelligent to let our will be paralysed and left at the 
mercy of circumstances while we seek for knowledge. It is 
equally unintelligent to let our will be blind when there is 
relevant knowledge to be had for the asking. 

In all this, however, there is no special problem: there is only 
the general problem whether intelligence can determine our 
ends or the best means to our ends. If intelligence can do this, 
it can obviously determine that knowledge is or is not an end, 
or that it is or is not the best means to an end. There is no 
contradiction in supposing intelligence to decide that in some 
situations we must act immediately on whatever knowledge we 
have, or even that in some situations our decisions should rest 
more on impulse or emotion than on ratiocination. ^ 

III 

We have now come back to our main question, the question 
of the part played by intelligence in human volition and action. 

‘ Voluntary attention is an essential factor in most, if not all, theoretical 
activities, and yet is essentially conative. 

^ Professor Dennes, p. 7 of the article mentioned above, quotes Marshal de 
Bono as saying ‘A dangerous lot they are and always will be, those who 
calculate in terms of “the country’s good” (sic) and know nothing of the joy of 
risk! Better a thousand times those who throw themselves headlong, even 
with their eyes shut.’ This may be taken as a typical Italian exaggeration of 
the case against those whose weighing of consequences is fatal to action, a 
rhetorical exhortation to initiative and adventure rather than a philosophical 
assertion that reason demands blindness in action. Professor Dennes takes it 
very seriously and seems to suggest that it is merely a matter of terminology 
whether we call a course of action reasonable or unreasonable. He even goes so 
far (p. 26) as to defend a definition of Truth as ‘what my Hottentot blood tells 
me’; but this is surely to overstress the purely verbal character of definitions. 
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The most obvious suggestion is that on the practical side intelli¬ 
gence may stand to impulses and desires as on the cognitive side 
it stands to sense. 

If we follow our previous method, we may begin by asking 
what distinguishes human action from animal behaviour and 
from merely physical movement. All things in the world are 
governed by law, and physical bodies—if we may still speak thus 
crudely —move in accordance with the laws of physics. Living 
organisms function also according to the laws of biology—if these 
are different from the laws of physics. The higher animals, 
furthermore, at least seem to behave also in accordance with what 
may be called the laws of psychology: their behaviour is partly 
determined by sense-impressions (perhaps combined with associ¬ 
ated images) which arouse their instincts or excite their desires.* 
Man, as at once a physical body and a living organism and a 
higher or conscious animal, is subject to all these kinds of law. 
What distinguishes him from everything else is that he and he 
alone, so far as our knowledge goes, also acts in accordance with 
his concept of rules or laws. It is in this that he shows practical 
intelligence or a rational will. It is by this that his conduct 
ceases to be animal behaviour and becomes human action. 

To illustrate this view we may consider first such simple 
actions as eating and drinking. The similarity of such actions 
to animal behaviour is manifest; but man, unlike the animals, 
knows the kind of thing that he is doing—he is aware that what 
he is doing is one instance of the kind of thing he has done, and 
will do, on other occasions, and he may will the action as such 
an instance. This becomes more obvious when he wills it as 
part of what I call a ‘policy’, for example, a policy of eating 
when he is hungry, or of eating at fixed times daily. He is then, 
not merely behaving in accordance with a rule, but acting in 
accordance with a rule which he has conceived. 

Even on this elementary level the intelligence of man shows 
itself in going beyond the moment, in willing the momentary 
action as an element in an activity which extends beyond the 
moment. This characteristic becomes more obvious when we 
consider what is called the use of means towards an end. This 
use is indeed already present even in eating and drinking, since 

' Here I am supposing that some animals may be capable of what is some¬ 
times called ‘image-thinking’, and so of desiring what is not present to sense; 
but I think it more convenient to regard such ‘image-thinking’ as the work of 
imagination rather than of intelligence. 
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the movement of an arm may be regarded as the means of 
inserting something into the mouth; but here the element of 
intelligence is so small that we may fail to notice any distinction 
between means and end. In more complicated actions it is clear 
that when man desires something, his intelligence seeks to dis¬ 
cover a cause which is in his power and which can bring this 
something about. When he sets this cause in motion, the cause 
is described as the means towards his desired end. I am not 
sure, however, that this terminology is the happiest that could 
be devised. The distinction of means and ends is to some extent 
an intellectual distinction which is made in contemplating either 
a proposed or a completed action, but which does not correspond 
with any clear distinction in our actual volition. Man does not 
will one thing as a means and another thing as an end. Rather 
he wills a series of successive actions each of which is an element 
in a whole policy, or a whole enterprise, stretching beyond the 
moment. In so doing he acts intelligently. When through 
impulse or passion or weakness he fails to carry out his policy, 
his action is so far unintelligent. 

In a paper like the present it is impossible to analyse in detail 
the subtleties of action, but it should be recognised that to will 
an action as part of an enterprise is to do much more than 
follow a rule.* Nevertheless I think it may be said that in carry¬ 
ing out any enterprise we follow the rules of the enterprise—the 
rules of composition if we are writing a poem, the rules of 
strategy if we are fighting a battle—and we will the whole 
enterprise as an enterprise of a particular kind. We follow 
also the rule of enterprise in general—the rule that our actions 
must contribute, and must be willed as contributing, to the 
enterprise; and however much our actions may differ in other 
respects, they are all alike in being willed in accordance with 
such a rule. The ordered unity of an enterprise is, however, 
more than the unity of a class of actions and is throughout the 
work of intelligence, though the further aspects of this work 
cannot be examined here. 

To avoid the possibility of misunderstanding it should be 
noted that man does not show intelligence merely in recognising 
that his action falls under a rule or is one of a kind. That he 
must do this is obvious; for intelligent recognition of anything 
must have this character, since intelligence can work only by 
means of concepts. What I am maintaining is that man wills his 
action as falling under a rule, and that this is the characteristic 
" How much more I have tried to show in Chapter VII of The Good Will. 

XXDC L 
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of all intelligent willing, and indeed of willing as such. This 
characteristic merely becomes more obvious as the rule becomes 
more complicated—for example, when the rule takes the form. 
If X is wanted, it is necessary to do A and B and C; and when A 
and B and C are willed, in accordance with this rule, as elements 
in a policy for the attainment of X. All human willing differs 
from animal behaviour inasmuch as it is permeated by intelli¬ 
gence. I would even suggest, though I do not wish to press the 
suggestion here, that human desires and impulses differ from 
those of animals in so far as these desires and impulses also are 
to some extent, not merely accompanied, but permeated, by 
intelligence. 

If we are to understand human action, we must avoid the 
common mistake of making too sharp a separation between 
cognition and volition and of supposing that intelligence is 
present only in cognition. Man is not divided into separate 
faculties, and it is one and the same man who knows and wills. 
Too often we tend to speak as if we had first an intelligent 
knowledge of the situation, then a blind will which somehow 
reacted to the situation, and finally an intelligent knowledge of 
what we had willed. There is no such blind gap of will between 
intelligent cognitions. On the contrary, intelligence is mani¬ 
fested all the way through; and it is no less intelligent in volition, 
where it is based primarily on desire, than it is in cognition, 
where it is based primarily on sense. 

So far we have considered practical intelligence or rational 
will only as it is manifested in willing separate actions or in 
pursuing separate policies. But practical intelligence cannot be 
satisfied merely with a collection of separate policies unrelated 
to one another, any more than theoretical intelligence can be 
satisfied with a collection of unrelated truths or arguments, or 
can acquiesce in knowing separate things or objects without 
seeking to discover their relations to one another in an ordered 
world. To a greater or lesser extent men develop what I call a 
policy of life, a policy wherein separate policies must have their 
place. Since policies as hitherto considered are based on desire, 
the policy of life may be described as the pursuit of happiness, 
which all men are said to seek. Happiness, however, must then 
be understood, not as a mere sum of continuous pleasures, but 
as the satisfaction of as many desires as possible, or even (with 
Aristotle) as the realisation of as many potentialities as possible, 
within the bounds of an organised life. He who wills all his 
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actions as elements in such a policy of life is so far willing 
intelligently; and he who allows some sudden passion or domi¬ 
nant vice to wreck his happiness is so far willing unintelligently. 

This is the level of intelligent action on which men may be 
said to live, though many, and perhaps most, fall far below the 
standard they set themselves, whether through lack of thought 
or through weakness of will. Such policies of life may intelli¬ 
gently vary from man to man. The man of an adventurous 
spirit does not seek the same happiness as the lover of a quiet 
life, and no wise man will quarrel with a choice of the soul. As 
was noted above, there is no contradiction in supposing intelli¬ 
gence to decide that in some situations and for the attainment 
of some ends it is better to follow emotion or impulse than to 
rely upon nicely balanced calculation. Furthermore a policy of 
life which aims at happiness may include in itself devotion to the 
welfare of our friends and of our society, since men have generous 
and social, as well as selfish and unsocial, impulses. Indeed a 
man following such a policy consistently might well seem to act 
more rightly than most of us do. But the essential mark of such 
a policy is that it is a search for a man’s own happiness; it aims 
at the satisfaction of his individual desires; and such things as 
the welfare of others are sought primarily as a means to this. A 
life of this kind may be intelligent and prudent and even—within 
limits—wise: it is a life lived according to a universal rule, or 
perhaps better a system of rules, which we conceive for ourselves 
and according to which we will our actions.‘ 

So brief an account of human life, on the level of what may, 
not quite happily, be called prudence or rational self-love, is 
bound to be full of gaps, and in particular it must still appear 
too intellectualistic, unless we introduce many qualifications. 
Action is always much more than obedience to a system of rules 
which we have set ourselves. Action is always a response to a 
unique situation, and it is a unique and creative response. Here, 
as always, we must remember the interdependence of intelli¬ 
gence and desire. The matter to which in action we give form 
comes from our natural desires and potentialities, and at least 
some of the spontaneity and creativeness of volition comes from 

‘ The universal rule is that our actions should contribute, and be willed as 
contributing, to our happiness as defined above, but there is a whole system 
of subordinate rules into which this ultimate rule is articulated. Here also, 
however, the ordered unity of such a life is more than mere obedience to a 
rule, just as it is in the case of a particular enterprise. 
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our natural energy. Our intelligence does not work unaided: 
behaviour is to a great extent moulded by nature and by society 
(itself at least partially intelligent) before it becomes transmuted 
into intelligent action. The infant sucks by instinct long before 
it discovers that this is the most intelligent thing it could have 
done. The lure of pleasure and the spur of pain entice and urge 
us to the fulfilment of desire and the realisation of potentiality. 
The pressure of society forces upon us conduct which later we 
discover to be necessary for our happiness and for the preserva¬ 
tion of a society whose survival is a condition of our happiness. 
Through teaching and imitation we develop habits the rules of 
which we have not formulated, and may perhaps never formu¬ 
late to ourselves in detail: it is possible to speak grammatically 
though we are imperfectly aware of the rules of grammar. All 
this and much more may be truly said and ought to be said; 
but it is a supplement to, rather than a corrective of, our thesis. 
We are concerned with the part played by intelligence in human 
action, and in a short paper the other factors can be indicated 
only briefly, if at all. 

Whatever the other factors in action may be, it is surely 
indubitable that intelligence of the kind we have considered 
does play a great and essential part in human action. There is 
in short such a thing as practical intelligence; and it is mani¬ 
fested, not in merely studying our situation, our desires, the 
means of attaining our ends, and the possibility of combining 
various ends, but rather in the actions which we will in the light 
of such a theoretical study. 

There are many close analogies between theoretical and prac¬ 
tical intelligence. As theoretical intelligence does not in general 
free itself from dependence upon sense, so practical intelligence, 
on this level, does not free itself from dependence upon desire. As 
theoretical intelligence performs at least part of its work by 
formulating general rules or laws, so practical intelligence per¬ 
forms at least part of its work by acting in accordance with a 
conception of rules or laws. As theoretical intelligence passes 
beyond sense-data to knowledge of objects, and ultimately to 
knowledge of a world of objects, so practical intelligence passes 
beyond impulses and desires to actions in accordance with a 
policy, and ultimately in accordance with a policy of life. As 
theoretical intelligence finds, and perhaps ultimately imposes, 
order and unity on the sensible world as known to us, so practical 
intelligence imposes order and unity upon the life of action. 
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In all this it is manifest that practical intelligence is to a great 
extent dependent upon theoretical intelligence; and indeed they 
are so closely intertwined that each may be regarded as in a 
sense the object of the other. Theoretical intelligence must 
apprehend, among other things, the work of practical intelli¬ 
gence ; and practical intelligence must will, among other things, 
the working of theoretical intelligence, since thinking is itself, in 
one aspect of it, a kind of action.* But perhaps it is better to 
insist only that one and the same human intelligence shows 
itself both in thinking and in doing, where doing is the kind of 
action which we distinguish from thinking. So far, however, my 
purpose has been mainly to indicate certain analogies between 
the part played by intelligence in thinking and the part played 
by intelligence in action, and especially in doing. By this method 
it is easier to understand practical intelligence, which has been 
much less studied by philosophers than has theoretical intelli¬ 
gence; and it is unnecessary here to discuss in detail the differ¬ 
ences between intelligence on its theoretical, and intelligence on 
its practical, side. 


IV 

So far I have spoken, not of practical reason, but of practical 
intelligence. Manifestly if we use the word ‘reason’ in its most 
general sense as equivalent to ‘intelligence’, we are equally 
entitled to speak of practical reason. If, however, we wish to 
confine the word ‘reason’ to some special manifestation of intelli¬ 
gence, we may say, as I suggested above, that reason on its 
theoretical side is the power of intelligence so far as this power 
is concerned with the apprehension of necessity. This raises the 
question whether practical intelligence may be so concerned 
with some kind of necessity—presumably some kind of practical 
necessity—as to deserve the title of‘practical reason’. 

Kant believes that the practical necessity in question is indi¬ 
cated in ordinary language by the use of the-word ‘ought’. It 
may be objected that in so doing he confuses the word ‘ought’ 
with the word ‘must’, which properly indicates necessity, although 
it is sometimes used inappropriately in place of ‘ought’. If I 
ought to do this, it is always open to me not to do this; but if, 
for example, heated wax must melt, it is not possible for the wax 
to do anything other than melt. Hence it is merely misleading 

' Theoretical intelligence manifests itself in a kind of voluntary or conative 
cognition, and practical intelligence manifests itself in a kind of cognitive or 
self-conscious conation. 
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to represent two utterly different things as two species of a 
common genus called ‘necessity’.* 

In this criticism there is clearly an important truth. Certainly 
the word ‘ought’ does not indicate either the necessity whereby 
the effect follows necessarily from the cause or the necessity 
whereby the conclusion follows necessarily from the premises. 
Nevertheless, according to Kant, when we say that a rational 
agent ought to do this, we mean—whatever else we mean—that 
this is what a rational agent would necessarily do if he were not 
hindered by desire. This rational necessity, which resembles in 
certain respects the necessity whereby a rational being who thinks 
the premises must also, qua rational, think the conclusion, appears 
to us as an ‘ought’ only because we are hindered by irrational 
desires. The word ‘ought’ indicates an objective necessity—a 
necessity which holds for all rational beings qua rational; yet 
because of our human irrationality this objective necessity is not 
also a subjective necessity for us, and so it is possible for us to act 
not in accordance with reason but in accordance with desire.^ 
Hence it is legitimate to say that the word ‘ought’ indicates a 
practical necessity, although it also indicates something more. 

I am not sure that this answer is wholly satisfactory, since it 
raises the difficult question of freedom, in particular the question 
whether the freedom of a rational being to do an act does not 
presuppose freedom to refrain from doing the same act. Never¬ 
theless for the purposes of this paper I propose to assume that 
what a rational agent ought to do is what he would necessarily 
do if he were wholly governed by reason. If so, we may say that 
the word ‘ought’ indicates a kind of practical necessity in the 
sense explained, a peculiar kind of necessity distinct from the 
logical necessity whereby a conclusion follows from its premises, 
and still more distinct from the physical necessity whereby 
an effect follows from its cause. But even if this view is a mis¬ 
take, the idea of ‘ought’ in the practical sphere seems to have a 
place similar to that belonging to the idea of ‘must’ in the 
theoretical sphere. Certainly both these ideas seem to be equally 
independent of sensuous experience, in the sense that from the 
experience of an actual event we are not entitled without more 

‘ For this, as for several other points, I am indebted to suggestions from 
Professor H. H. Price. 

* Similarly the conclusion follows from the premises in accordance with 
an objective necessity which holds for all rational beings qua rational; yet 
because of our human irrationality we may not think the conclusion, so that 
here too there is not that subjective necessity (to think the conclusion) which 
would be present in a wholly rational being. 
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ado to assert either that it ought to happen or that it must 
happen. 

If we adopt the Kantian view, we may say that we have 
already found in our review of human action the kind of prac¬ 
tical necessity which, I have suggested, might be the special 
concern of practical reason. If a man wills the end, he ought 
to will the means; or again if he wills a policy, he ought to carry 
it out—provided the circumstances do not alter; or yet again, 
since he seeks happiness, he ought not to become a slave to 
some tyrannical desire. In all these cases we have rules which 
the rational man ought to follow, rules which qua rational he 
would necessarily follow, were it not for the irrational elements 
present in him, such as laziness, stupidity, weakness, and passion. 

All these practical necessities are, however, only conditioned 
necessities or what Kant calls hypothetical imperatives. The 
rational obligation to follow these rules holds as long as a parti¬ 
cular end or policy is pursued; it ceases to hold as soon as the 
end or policy is abandoned. We may, if we like, give the name 
of ‘practical reason’ to the rational will which imposes upon us 
these conditioned practical necessities, but we must remember 
that such practical reason is reason ‘at the service of desire’. It 
seems to me more convenient here to retain the term ‘practical 
intelligence’ for the rational will at this prudential level, and to 
reserve the term ‘practical reason’ for the rational will which 
imposes upon us an unconditioned practical necessity, a practi¬ 
cal necessity not conditioned by our desires.^ 

I have spoken as if on the prudential level of hypothetical 
imperatives reason or intelligence is ‘at the service of desire’. I 
use this Kantian phrase only to remind us that the operation of 
practical intelligence is here directed to the satisfaction of our 

* Kant himself uses ‘practical reason’ to cover what I here call ‘practical 
intelligence’ both in its restricted sense, in which it is opposed to what I call 
‘practical reason’, and in its wider and more general sense, in which practical 
intelligence has what I call ‘practical reason’ as one of its manifestations. 
For what I call ‘practical reason’ he uses the phrase ‘pure practical reason’. 
This has the great advantage of emphasising the identity of the rational 
factor present in all our willing, moral and otherwise. Its disadvantage is 
that there is little ground for ascribing to reason, in any but a very general 
sense, what I have described as the function of practical intelligence. It is true 
that Kant says at the very beginning of ‘The Analytic of Pure Practical 
Reason’ {K.p.V. § i Anmerkung; p. 36 of the original edition): ‘The practical 
rule is always a product of reason, because it prescribes an action as a means 
to an intended end’; but this seems much more the work of what he calls 
‘understanding’ than of ‘reeison’ in his own technical sense. 
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desires and so is conditioned by their presence in us: it does not 
pursue some end belonging to practical reason independently 
of desire. It must not, however, be thought that such a practical 
intelligence is merely the servant—or the slave—of the passions. 
In systematising the satisfaction of our desires practical intelli¬ 
gence is in a sense their master rather than their slave; and this 
is particularly obvious in our pursuit of happiness, since happi¬ 
ness in the sense of the maximum satisfaction of desire is an ideal 
formulated by reason and can be in no sense the object of desire 
until it is so formulated. Nevertheless on this level practical 
intelligence or practical reason is pursuing only the satisfaction 
of desires, and apart from these desires it is not a source of any 
imperatives nor does it impose upon us any kind of practical 
necessity. The practical necessities of skill or prudence or rational 
self-love all depend in the last resort on what we happen to 
want and so are rational practical necessities conditioned by 
our desires. 

The question now before us—and it is by far the most difficult 
part of our enquiry—is whether there can be a practical reason 
which imposes upon us, not conditioned, but unconditioned, 
practical necessities, whether in this special sense reason can be 
practical ? Let us begin by examining some of the considerations 
which may lead us to entertain so apparently extravagant a 
hypothesis. 

We have supposed that ordinary men have sufficient power of 
thought and will to act with some degree of intelligence, not only 
in the pursuit of particular ends, but also in the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness; and we have supposed further that practical intelligence 
commands such pursuit under the proviso that these ends, and 
in particular the all-inclusive end of happiness, are the objects 
of our will. We have still to face the empirical fact that the 
pursuit of happiness appears only rarely, if at all, to attain success. 
This is almost a truism in regard to the pursuit of happiness, 
where happiness is regarded as a mere sum of continuous pleas¬ 
ure; but I think it holds also if we take happiness to be the 
maximum satisfaction of desires or even the maximum realisa¬ 
tion of potentialities; we are left in the end with a feeling of 
failure and emptiness and frustration. The failure to attain 
happiness is no doubt partly owing to the incalculable chances 
and changes of a world over which we have very little control; 
it is partly due to the fact that we do not know our own nature 
nor wherein our own happiness consists; and it is partly due to 
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the fact that our wills are often too weak to prevent that distrac¬ 
tion from our policies which is so often caused by our unruly 
impulses and desires. But perhaps it is due to something more 
fundamental than all these, to the presence of something in us 
which cannot be satisfied merely by the pursuit, or even by the 
partial attainment, of our own happiness, in whatever sense 
happiness may be understood. 

In view of all this we may be tempted to ask whether intelli¬ 
gence is a very satisfactory instrument for the attainment of 
happiness. Without intelligence we should not be aware of 
happiness as our end, nor should we be conscious of our failure 
in its pursuit, nor should we suffer from the unhappiness 
by which such consciousness of failure is inevitably attended. 
Would it not have been better if the choice both of our ends and 
of the means to them had been left, as in the case of animals, to 
instinct or to nature ? Or does the failure of intelligence in the 
search for happiness suggest that we are destined to .some other 
and more satisfying end, the attainment of which is possible 
only through some other use of practical intelligence than the 
one we have so far considered? 

But what, it may well be asked, could such an end possibly be? 
To find an answer we must turn to the ordinary moral beliefs of 
mankind. These beliefs, no doubt, vary in content from age to 
age and from race to race, but they seem to rest on certain 
common presuppositions or principles even when the variations 
are most serious; and indeed these variations are often exaggera¬ 
ted and can at least sometimes be explained as due to the intelli¬ 
gent application of the same principles to different situations, 
and sometimes as due to the different beliefs held about the 
situations themselves. The moral beliefs of mankind are pro¬ 
perly subject to criticism, but they are not to be lightly set aside 
as resting wholly upon traditional illusions; and these beliefs are 
not uncommonly shared even by the most sceptical among us, 
at least in their unphilosophic moments, when they turn aside 
from the game of speculation and face the realities of action. 
When we examine the presuppositions of these beliefs, we find 
that they postulate a good which is not merely my good, not 
merely the satisfaction of my desires organised in a whole life, 
but a good in itself, an absolute* and unconditioned good. We 
find also, and we find it especially in action, that they postulate 

’ I use the word ‘ absolute ’ here, because I have hitherto taken ’ uncondi¬ 
tioned ’ to mean ‘ unconditioned by desire ’. ‘Absolute ’ means ‘ unconditioned 
by anything other than itself’. 

XXIX 
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an unconditioned necessity, a moral ‘ought’, an imperative which 
is, in Kant’s language, categorical, that is, which is not con¬ 
ditioned by the presence in me of any natural desires or even of 
the desire for happiness. If there is such an absolute good, it 
can, I suggest, be apprehended and pursued only by practical 
reason. If there is such a categorical imperative, it can be 
obeyed, and I think also imposed, only by practical reason. 

In this usage the word ‘reason’ is employed to designate the 
power of intelligence as manifested in grasping, or seeking to 
grasp, the absolute and unconditioned; and thereby the claims 
of emotion and of the irrational are set aside. The word ‘reason’ 
may be thought unsatisfactory so far as it suggests that the power 
in question is a power of reasoning or inferring, especially if it be 
assumed, as it often is, that reasoning is opposed to every kind 
of immediate intuition. I have no wish to beg, by an arbitrary 
choice of words, any of the difficult questions which are thus 
raised; but it may be noted that those who have popularised 
this terminology have supposed that there is some necessary 
connexion between the two senses in which ‘reason’ is used. As 
we have already observed, the power of reasoning is concerned 
with necessity, but this necessity may be necessity subject to a 
hypothesis, and so merely a conditioned necessity: the conclusion 
is necessary only if the premises are accepted. If in morals we 
are concerned with an unconditioned necessity, why should there 
be even a suggestion that this must be the object of the power of 
reasoning? 

Kant’s answer to this, whether satisfactory or not, is that a 
power which infers conclusions from premises must equally seek 
grounds for its premises; and it cannot be content with grounds 
which rest on more remote grounds ad infinitum : it is bound at 
least to entertain the concept of an ultimate or unconditioned 
ground, and only in this way can such a concept arise—as indeed 
it must arise. Without entering into the subtleties of Kant’s 
thought, we must remember also that pure reason, in a more 
special sense, must conceive the Idea of an unconditioned and 
absolute ground for the conditioned objects which we know by 
means of understanding (that is, for the ordinary ‘things’ of the 
sensible world which appear to be the products of an endless 
stream of causes); and perhaps pure reason must even tend to 
suppose—in Kant’s view falsely—that by means of this Idea it 
has knowledge of the absolute and unconditioned. This view, 
though its terminology (and to some extent its content) has 
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varied in the course of centuries, goes back to Plato and Aristotle, 
and pure reason in this sense may be compared with voOs or 
v6Tiais. Hence it is neither unnatural nor inconvenient to use 
the word ‘reason’ for the power of intelligence" so far as intelli¬ 
gence is concerned with the absolute and unconditioned—pro¬ 
vided we do not fall into the manifest error of supposing that the 
business of such reason is to infer the unconditioned from some 
prior condition. Those who are content to refute the claims of 
reason to be practical by asking whether the general power of 
reasoning or inference can infer absolute value or unconditioned 
obligation from some prior condition are falling into precisely 
this error, and their refutation is a mere ignoratio elenchi : they are 
attacking a view which, so far as I know, no philosopher has 
held. 

Even if this contention be accepted, it may be said that there 
is no need to speak of ‘practical’ reason: the only question is 
whether theoretical reason can apprehend an unconditioned 
good or a categorical imperative and whether such apprehension 
can afford a motive to the will. 

Such a view has the merit of simplicity, but it seems to be 
open to serious objections. In maldng this sharp separation 
between theoretical reason and will, the will again seems to 
become something blind and even superfluous—a kind of donkey 
which may be kicked into action by theoretical reason as by 
other independent agencies (for example, by desires), but not 
even, since it is supposed to be blind, a donkey which can be 
tempted into movement by dangling different kinds of carrot 
in front of its nose. It seems to me that on the contrary the will 
is intelligent and even self-conscious: we can intelligently and 
self-consciously will an action as an unconditioned good or as an 
instance of obedience to the categorical imperative, and this is 
the ground for describing the will as a rational will or as practical 
reason. I also doubt whether a purely theoretical reason wholly 
divorced from will could apprehend either an unconditioned 
good or a categorical imperative. Similar considerations arise 
even on the level of what I have called practical intelligence. 
Theoretical intelligence can doubtless apprehend that B is the 
cause of A, but could it apprehend that B is a means to A 

‘ Although it is convenient thus to speak of the power of intelligence or 
reason, we must never forget that the soul is not split up into faculties: it is the 
man as a whole who is intelligent and self-conscious both in thinking and in 
willing, and in particular in thinking and willing the absolute and uncondi¬ 
tioned. 
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except in so far as we contemplate willing B as a means to A? 
And, as I have already indicated, it seems to me that we do 
consciously will B as a means to A; or more correctly that we 
will B as an element in a policy which culminates in A or even 
as an element in a policy of life. 

This whole question of the relation between thought and 
action is an extraordinarily difficult one, and one which, if con¬ 
sidered at all, is commonly considered on the basis of assump¬ 
tions which will hardly bear careful scrutiny; but in spite of all 
the difficulties it seems to me desirable to use the terms ‘practical 
intelligence’ and ‘practical reason’ as calling attention to the fact 
that we can will (and not merely understand) an action as falling 
under different kinds of law and that our wills may be rational 
in so willing. Those who dislike this usage will have little diffi¬ 
culty in translating it into their more abstract, and (as it seems 
to me) le.ss accurate, terminology, which has, however, a real 
utility in simplifying our statement of certain problems (so long 
as we do not allow ourselves to be misled by the simplification). 

So far I have suggested that if there is an absolute good or a 
categorical imperative—and without these our ordinary moral 
beliefs are mere illusions—we must suppose that there is also 
practical reason in the sense explained. This supposition—if I 
may consider abstractly the cognitive aspect of practical reason 
—involves the assumption that our awareness of an absolute 
good or a categorical imperative is intellectual or conceptual; 
but here we must guard against a possible ambiguity. It is 
indeed obvious that only by reason or intelligence can we grasp 
such concepts, since intelligence is the only power whereby all 
concepts are entertained and applied. But it may be held that 
intelligence in this, as in other cases, merely conceives abstractly 
the characteristics of an object given to something other than 
intelligence. On this view, since goodness and obligation are 
manifestly not given to our senses (like colours and sounds), the 
only possibility is that they are given to emotion; and in fact 
this is the doctrine maintained by the moral sense school of 
moralists, who have distinguished representatives even at the 
present time.^ Such a doctrine is fundamentally opposed to the 
doctrine of practical reason. 

' I am supposing that the moral sense school of moralists are really appeal- 
ing to an emotion rather than to what should strictly be called a sense. Thus 
Hutcheson (An Inquiry concerning Moral Good and Evil, the end of Section I) 
defines moral sense as ‘only a Determination of our Minds to receive amiable 
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Theories of this emotional type have the merit of recognising 
that there is an emotional element in moral action, and even in 
moral belief. We must agree that consciousness of duty is always 
in one aspect of it a feeling of reverence or respect for the moral 
law; and it is probably true that without such feeling conscious¬ 
ness of duty would not issue in action. But the vital question is 
whether the feeling is based upon our awareness of duty or our 
awareness of duty is based upon the feeling. I can only answer 
summarily that to base our awareness of duty on an emotion, 
however unique, is to base it upon the most variable, uncertain, 
and subjective element in human experience; and furthermore 
that however much emotion may be bound up with our aware¬ 
ness of duty, emotion cannot be the ground of obligation. If 
reverence for the moral law were more intense than it is, we 
might be able to say that men are likely to act rightly, or even— 
if it were so intense as to be irresistible—that they must act 
rightly; but in all this there would be no moral obligation. 
There might be the hypothetical imperative that if I wish for 
happiness, I ought not to thwart so strong a tendency in my 
nature (unconvincing as such an imperative must be in view of 
the many other tendencies in my nature which must be thwarted 
if reverence for the moral law is allowed to have its way); but if 
I ask why ought men unconditionally to act in accordance with 
such an emotion, there can be no rational answer. Emotion may 
be an impulse or stimulus to action, but it cannot reveal to us 
necessity or obligation. It cannot reveal to us even fact—other 
than the fact of our own mental state. So far from awareness of 
duty being based upon emotion, it may be suspected that were 
it not for our rational awareness of duty, the emotion would 
quickly disappear. And to speak of an a priori emotion, except 
in the sense of an emotion aroused by an a priori cognition, seems 
to me, with all respect, to be a contradiction in terms. 

The attempt by Bergson and others to reduce obligation to 
pressure from society, or even to the attraction of the ideal, is 
open to the same objections. Such views may seem to explain 
the reasons why men do act in certain ways; they do nothing 
whatever to explain why men ought to act in certain ways. 
From the point of view of the spectator they may appear ade¬ 
quate; but from the point of view of the agent they are useless. 

or disagreeable Ideas of Action, when they occur to our Observation, ante¬ 
cedent to any Opinions of Advantage or Loss to redound to ourselves from 
them*. In any case the doctrine seems to me to be plausible only as involving 
an appeal to emotion rather than to some supposed special sense. 
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Faced with the necessity for action, I say to myself‘I know that 
society presses in certain directions; I know also that certain 
ideals have for me an emotional attraction; I know further that 
there are other pressures both from parts of society and from my 
own desires, and even that there are different ideals to which I 
am also attracted; what in these circumstances ought I to do?’ 
To this the Bergsonian can give no answer at all. If he says 
that I cannot help yielding to social pressure or to the attraction 
of an ideal, this seems to me untrue: if it seemed to me true, I 
should never ask my question. He is no better if he offers me a 
hypothetical imperative and says that ifl want to be happy, I 
ought to submit to the pressure of society or to follow the attrac¬ 
tion of what I feel to be great ideals. Such prudent calculations 
about happiness do not have the certainty they claim; and ifl 
prefer some other way with its immediate gains and doubtful 
risks, the chance that I may perhaps lose happiness in the future 
will not weigh too heavily on an impatient and adventurous 
spirit. What the Bergsonian cannot say (even to himself) is that 
this is what I ought to do, even if it does not attract me, even if 
it may bring me great unhappiness. Yet it is just this uncondi¬ 
tional command which seems to be characteristic of duty and 
seems also, curiously enough, to arouse, when we are convinced 
of its authority, the most intense response in the human will. 

This view of morality may doubtless be questioned in the 
interests of the subjectivism that is so widely prevalent to-day, 
too often without a full comprehension of its inevitable implica¬ 
tions; and we may be told that theories of absolute duty are 
merely the ‘rationalisation’ of desires or tendencies or instincts, 
possibly of a dangerous or ignoble kind. It is easy enough to be 
a subjectivist or sceptic, if one stands above the battle and merely 
contemplates mankind as an alien species to be scientifically 
observed. All this fades away, if we leave the scholar’s comfort¬ 
able routine of study and face the harsh necessity of action in 
a ruthless and aggressive world. Then even the most sceptical 
among us becomes sometimes painfully aware that a duty is 
laid upon him which he must either do or fail to do, that before 
him is the fateful choice between good and evil, or at the very 
least that his most urgent need is to discover where his duty lies 
and how he can act well and not ill. We may ignore this point 
of view in our speculations, but we cannot evade it in our actions. 
To explain it away by the parrot phrase ‘rationalisation’ is in 
the highest degree superficial. Rationalisation in the bad, mod¬ 
ern sense is, like hypocrisy, only to ©common an occurence; but, 
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again like hypocrisy, it would here have no raison d’etre whatever, 
were there not also, in others if not in ourselves, a genuine belief 
in the absolute value of goodness and the absolute commands of 
duty. 

V 

At the present time there are in this country two influential, 
and in some ways similar, schools of thought which may perhaps 
not unfairly be said to uphold the view that reason—considered 
as an intellectual intuition of the absolute and unconditioned— 
may be practical in the sense of influencing or determining 
action. The first, whose founder is Professor G. E. Moore, is 
concerned primarily with goodness, and is sometimes known by 
the not too attractive name of ‘agathistic utilitarianism’. The 
second, whose chief representatives are Professor Prichard, the 
Provost of Oriel, and Mr. E. F. Carritt, is more concerned with 
rightness or duty, and has been given the slightly less unattractive 
name of‘deontology’. It is not easy to characterise these schools 
accurately in a few words, and still less to describe subtle shades 
of difference between or within them, but perhaps a very rough 
statement may be made. The first school, as I understand it, 
maintains that we have an intellectual intuition of the intrinsic 
goodness, the goodness in themselves, of certain kinds of thing, 
such as the pleasures of human intercourse and the enjoyment 
of beautiful objects’^; and this intrinsic goodness I take to be 
absolute and unconditioned—it differs from goodness as a means, 
it depends in no way upon desires, and it is supposed not to 
vary with its context. The second school, while accepting this,^ 
holds that we have in addition an intellectual intuition of the 
absolute rightness of certain kinds of act. This rightness, how¬ 
ever, is only prima facie rightness,^ since an act, though it may 
belong to a kind of act which i& prima facie right, may nevertheless 
be not itself right in the particular situation in which it is either 
contemplated or actually performed. 

I am concerned more with what is common to these views 
than with their differences, and there seems to be a real common 
ground as regards principles, though there may be great differ¬ 
ences in their application. Thus although Professor Moore’s 
earlier view^ was that the word ‘rightness’ means merely ‘product- 

* Moore, Principia Etkica, p. 188. 

* At least in the case of the Provost of Oriel—Professor Prichard may have 
another view. 

^ This apparent inconsistency is discussed below. 

* Principia Ethica, pp. 146-8 and 180-1. 
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ive of the greatest good’—a view which refuses to regard right¬ 
ness as an ultimate unanalysable concept—his later view’ seems 
to be that whatever is right is also productive of the greatest 
good and whatever is productive of the greatest good is also 
right. This second view suggests the possibility that rightness 
may be a separate concept grasped by a separate intellectual 
intuition, and so brings him much nearer to the Provost as 
regards ultimate principles. It is true that these ultimate prin¬ 
ciples work out very differently; for the Provost is far from 
admitting that whatever is right is also productive of the greatest 
good, or that whatever is productive of the greatest good is also 
right. But this does not affect the point that both believe in 
intellectual intuitions of a goodness, and perhaps also of a right¬ 
ness, that is absolute and unconditioned. 

In so describing these doctrines with a view to bringing out 
their common characteristics I am using my own language rather 
than the language of the authors; and this may give rise to 
certain doubts. Thus Professor Moore is willing to call his funda¬ 
mental propositions by the name of ‘intuitions’; but by this he 
means merely to assert that they are incapable of proof, and he 
implies nothing whatever as to the manner or origin of our cogni¬ 
tion of them.^ Hence I may be wrong in ascribing to him a 
belief in intellectual or rational intuitions, the work of reason 
and not of emotion; but if this is the case, I cannot understand 
how he can claim to know, as I think he does claim to know, 
that all things of a certain kind must be good; for it is only reason 
which can grasp necessity. The Provost of Oriel on the other 
hand is ready to say that we grasp rightness, and I imagine also 
goodness, by means of reason^; but he might perhaps hesitate to 
use the word ‘intuition’. Nevertheless he asserts explicitly that in 
the case of rightness ‘we are dealing with propositions that cannot 
be proved, but that just as certainly need no proof’.^ On the 
whole I think it not inaccurate to describe them both as believers 
in what I call intellectual or rational intuition in the sphere of 
ethics. 

Doubts of a weightier kind may be raised about the justifica¬ 
tion for attributing to these authors the belief that intellectual 
intuition is concerned with the absolute and unconditioned. 

’ Ethics, pp. 17, 43-4, 54. It is to be noted that Professor Moore makes the 
distinction clear only in regard to hedonistic utilitarianism, but I think (with 
the Provost of Oriel) that it may be legitimately taken as extending also to 
agathistic utilitarianism. ^ Principia Ethica, p. x. 

* The Right and the Good, p. 30. * Ibid. 
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There is indeed no doubt that goodness and rightness are re¬ 
garded by them as unconditioned by the presence in me of 
any kind of emotion or desire: this is of the very essence of their 
doctrine, and it accords with what I have maintained to be the 
necessary presuppositions of our moral beliefs. Similarly good¬ 
ness is regarded by both, and rightness is regarded by the Provost 
of Oriel, as unconditioned by any further end or any subsequent 
consequences. Nevertheless according to the Provost what we 
know by reason is only a prima facie or conditional duty:* our 
absolute or actual duty is a matter of uncertain opinion. The 
reason for this is that although an act^ may he prima facie a duty 
as being of a certain kind (for example, the keeping of a promise), 
it might none the less be at the same time an instance of another 
kind of act which is wrong, and so might itself be actually 
wrong. For example, it might be actually wrong of me to keep 
a promise, if the act of keeping the promise was also a failure to 
save a life. If I may put this more simply, the actual rightness 
of an act is relative to the circumstances, so that what is right 
in some circumstances, or even generally, may be wrong in 
other circumstances. In this limited sense the rightness of an 
act is conditioned by the circumstances, though it is not in 
any way conditioned by the agent’s desire. 

This is so obviously true about the rightness of any specific act 
that it raises the question whether the same principle might not 
hold of goodness, whether a thing which was good in one situa¬ 
tion might not be bad in another. This the Provost denies, but 
not, I think, without qualms and qualifications in regard to one 
good thing, namely, pleasure, which seems to be good in some 
circumstances and bad in others.^ Professor Moore is more 
robust. He holds that if we want to find out what things are 
good, ‘it is necessary to consider what things are such that, if 
they existed by themselves, in absolute isolation, we should yet 
judge their existence to be good’.'* And he never deviates for a 
moment from the view that whatever goodness things would 
have in absolute isolation, this very same goodness they must 
have in whatever circumstances they are found. The obvious 
objections to such a doctrine he meets by the contention that 
where the goodness of a thing appears to vary with circumstances, 

’ Op. cit., p. 19. 

^ I use the word ‘act’ here rather than the word ‘action’, because it accords 
with the Provost of Oriel’s terminology; but I do not accept the distinction as 
he makes it, nor do I attempt to use his terminology elsewhere. 

* Op. cit., pp. 138 and 151. * Principia Ethica, p. 187. 
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this is due to our confusing the goodness of the thing itself with 
its goodness as a means or with the goodness, far beyond its own 
intrinsic goodness, which it may contribute to some whole of 
which it is a part.’’ For him the ‘intrinsic’ goodness of things, 
that is, the goodness which they would have in complete isola¬ 
tion, can neither be increased nor diminished by the context in 
which the things may be set; it is, in short, absolute and uncondi¬ 
tioned in the fullest sense. ^ 

If we are not convinced by these arguments—and we must 
remember that ex hypothesi our decision must be, in the last resort, 
a matter of intuition—we may perhaps incline to the opinion 
that although we may know a certain kind of thing to be prima 
facie good, that is, good when considered in abstraction, we 
nevertheless require a new and independent singular judgement 
to decide whether a thing of this kind is good in any particular 
context. This seems to me to be in accordance with experience 
and not to result from any failure in our powers of abstraction, 
which are here irrelevant.^ In this respect I propose to assume 
that there is a close parallel between goodness and rightness, 
and that the goodness or rightness of a thing or act may vary with 
the context of the thing or act. To this I would make one 
exception, Kant’s exception of a good will, which alone must be 
good in every conceivable context and so is alone an absolute 
and unconditioned good. A good will under the circumstances 
of human life is simply a will to do my duty for duty’s sake.** I 
would add—though this also is highly controversial^—that to 
will in this way is the only absolute and unconditioned duty. 

What I am seeking, in full awareness that there are pitfalls on 
every hand, is something absolute and unconditioned which will 

' Ibid. Compare his principle of ‘organic unity’, op. cit., pp. 27-36 and 
214-21. 

^ I have discussed this in Sections IV and V of The Alleged Independence of 
Goodness, an essay published in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore (1942). For 
Professor Moore’s interesting, if difficult, reply see pp. 618-20 of the same 
volume. 

^ Contrast the discussion of the similar problem about beauty in The Right 
and the Good, p. 123. 

* It is commonly held that a good will may have other motives than duty. 

I do not propose to argue this here beyond saying that a will based merely on 
these other motives will often necessarily issue in wrong acts and so (on my 
view) is not necessarily a good will. The will based on duty, if it issues in 
wrong acts at all, does so, not because of its motive, but from some extraneous 
reason, such as ignorance of the situation. 

* It is directly opposed to the argument in The Right and the Good, p. 123. 
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satisfy the assumed demands of practical reason. So far I have 
supposed that the rightness of certain kinds of acts is uncondi¬ 
tioned by desire, but that the rightness of any individual act of 
these kinds is partly dependent upon, and conditioned by, cir¬ 
cumstances ; and similarly that the goodness of certain kinds of 
thing is unconditioned by desire, but that the goodness of any 
individual thing belonging to these kinds is partly dependent 
upon, and conditioned by, circumstances. The only thing whose 
goodness is unconditioned by either desire or circumstances is a 
good will, a will to do my duty for duty’s sake, and its goodness 
alone is absolutely unconditioned (or is absolute and uncondi¬ 
tioned). 

Such a view has significance in what it denies, but it may seem 
unimportant in what it affirms: it may seem to affirm merely 
that the only thing which it is always your duty to do is your 
duty, and that the only thing which is always good is to act well 
or to act morally. Certainly a good will is in a sense an abstrac¬ 
tion, a mere willing of duty for duty’s sake, and it must mani¬ 
fest itself in willing an individual act, if it is to be a concrete 
good. Nevertheless it seems to me still important to say—pro¬ 
vided we remember the necessity for a good will to manifest 
itself in different acts as the situation varies—that a good will is 
the only kind of thing which is good in any and every possible 
situation, and that it is a will which wills duty for duty’s sake. 
What I am trying to get at, if possible, is a single universal 
principle on which the absolute and unconditioned good may 
be based, a single and universal principle which may lie behind 
our judgements about certain kinds of action and also about 
individual actions. 

Whether or not such a principle must be empty and useless 
will be considered later. At present I wish to examine some of 
the difficulties in not having such a principle, difficulties which 
arise both for Professor Moore’s doctrine about goodness and 
for the Provost’s doctrine about rightness. The difficulties 
are in many respects the same in both cases, but for the sake 
of brevity and simplicity I will take the case of rightness only. 

There appear to be two main arguments against the view 
that there is only one ultimate principle of rightness. The first 
is based on a direct appeal to moral experience, which suggests 
that although we may know certain kinds of act to be prima 
facie right, these different kinds of act may be right for different 
reasons. Thus one kind of act (promise-keeping) may be right 
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because I have made a promise. Another kind of act (repara¬ 
tion) may be right because I have committed a wrong. Yet 
another kind of act (generosity) may be right because a friend 
is in need. ‘In principle there is no reason to anticipate 
that every act that is our duty is so for one and the same 
reason.’’' 

This argument may, however, be accepted, and yet it may be 
urged that although different kinds of act may be right for 
different reasons, it is nevertheless possible that one ultimate 
principle may lie behind all these reasons.^ The grounds of 
rightness may be different, and yet the principle of rightness 
may be the same. It is here that we come to the second argu¬ 
ment, which is more fundamental and more difficult to estimate. 
This argument maintains that rightness is an indefinable notion, 
which cannot be analysed into parts. To formulate the principle 
of rightness would be to define it, and any attempt to do this is 
bound to break down; it must result either in saying merely 
that rightness is rightness, which is true but empty, or else in 
saying that rightness is something other than rightness, which is 
simply false. Hence it would appear that we can give no account 
or Xoyos or formulation of the principle of rightness. 

This second argument raises logical puzzles of the greatest 
difficulty, and perhaps it may be doubted whether the only pos¬ 
sible kind of definition is an analysis into parts. Without going 
into these puzzles the question may be asked whether this doc¬ 
trine is compatible with the possibility that the rightness of 
certain kinds of act can be grasped by an intellectual intuition. 
The connexion between being of a certain kind and being right 
is supposed to be a necessary^ connexion between two concepts. 
The proposition asserting such a necessary connexion cannot be 
analytic, since the concept of rightness is ex hypothesi incapable of 
analysis and is not already an element in the concepts of the 
kinds of thing which are asserted to be right. The proposition in 
question is a synthetic a priori proposition. It is difficult to esta¬ 
blish such propositions in any case, but surely it must be impos¬ 
sible to do so where one of the constituent concepts in the 

* The Right and the Good, p. 24. 

* By a principle I do not mean a premise from which these reasons may be 
deduced. I mean a principle which they presuppose and in the light of which 
they are apprehend^. 

* This seems to remain true even if we regard the rightness in question as 
only prima facie rightness. The connexion between being of a certain kind 
and being ‘intrinsically’ good is still more obviously supposed to be a necessary 
connexion. 
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proposition is a concept of pure reason of which we can give no 
account.^ 

The answer to this is that we establish such propositions by 
what is called ‘intuitive induction’, that is, by seeing a synthetic 
necessary connexion between two logically independent charac¬ 
teristics which have been observed to accompany each other’.^ 
We may take as an example of intuitive induction the discovery 
that 2 + 2 = 4, ^ discovery which may be based even on one 
observation that this couple of matches and that couple of 
matches make four matches.^ The value of this analogy is, how¬ 
ever, somewhat diminished by the fact that we can give definitions 
of the numbers in question and even, if Kant is right, that these 
definitions tell us how to construct these numbers in intuition. 
Even if we admit that we can in some sense ‘see’ in the particular 
case the connexion between being of a certain kind and being 
right, we must still ask how this can be possible if we can 
give no account of rightness. It is not as if rightness were appre¬ 
hended by sense or by emotion: rightness is ex hypothesi the ob¬ 
ject of an intellectual or conceptual intuition, a concept of pure 
reason and not an abstraction from sense or emotion. If right¬ 
ness were apprehended in the first instance by emotion, we 
should surely be unable to assert that anything of a certain kind 
must be right—just as we are unable to assert that anything of 
a certain kind must be beautiful. If rightness is apprehended by 
pure reason without the aid of sense or emotion, I find it diffi¬ 
cult to understand how such assertions can be possible, if we can 

‘ It may be objected that this appears to assume the definability of all con¬ 
cepts of pure reason. But if so, in what terms are they to be defined? Must 
not some of them be indefinable if others are definable? I cannot hope to 
deal with this vast problem here, but I am inclined to agree that the kind 
of‘account’ which I hold to be necessary is some sort of definition (other than 
analysis into parts). Whether my argument implies the definability of all 
concepts of pure reason is much more doubtful; and in any case it is surely 
impossible to show that some concepts of reason must be indefinable, until 
the nature of the account or definition in question is made precise. All that 
I am expressly arguing, however, is that we must be able to give some 
account of a concept of pure reason, if it is to be used as the predicate of a 
synthetic a priori proposition. 

^ Professor Broad in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, vol. xiii, 
p. too d; see also Johnson, Logic, part ii, chapter viii. 

^ Compare The Right and the Good, pp. 29 and 32. It is also possible by 
intuitive induction to establish synthetic a priori propositions in regard to 
indefinable concepts derived from sense: for example, orange resembles red 
more closely than blue. I am, however, supposing that ethical concepts are 
not derived from any kind of sense. 
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give no account whatever of the concept in question. I also find 
it difficult to understand how we can be justified in asserting a 
necessary synthetic connexion between two concepts one of which 
is a pure concept of which we can give no account whatever. 

The difficulty which arises from the lack of any principle 
giving an account of rightness becomes more obvious when we 
consider the possibility of judging individual acts. On the view 
we are considering, we are supposed to know that, for different 
reasons, certain kinds of act are right and certain other kinds of 
act are wrong. An individual act, however, may belong to 
several of these kinds of act: an act which is an instance of keep¬ 
ing a promise may, for example, be also an instance of failing to 
save a life or of inflicting injury on the innocent or of refusing to 
return a service rendered. In such cases we have to fall back 
upon a mere opinion in judging the individual act; and since 
every individual act falls under many different kinds, every act 
viewed in some aspects will be prima facie right, and viewed in 
others will be prima facie wrong, so that we must always fall back 
upon an opinion as to the balance of prima facie rightness over 
prima facie wrongness which characterises this act in comparison 
with all other possible acts in this situation.' 

It is clear enough that it will at least often be more difficult 
to judge a concrete act in its concrete and infinite context than 
it is to judge a kind of act considered in abstraction from the 
greater part of its possible contexts. It is, for example, more 
difficult to judge that the keeping of this promise is right, when 
the act of keeping the promise may have many possible con¬ 
sequences and may involve the refusal to perform other acts 
which would be right on other grounds, than it is to judge that 
the keeping of promises is right in general, when the only context 
to be considered is that promises have been made. This differ¬ 
ence may be expressed—though I feel some doubts about this— 
by saying that in the one case we have opinion and in the other 
knowledge. The important point to be noted, however, is that 
while on this theory we can give a ground for our knowledge of 
the rightness of a certain kind of act, we can give no ground 
whatever for our opinion of the rightness of the individual act. 
Perhaps we may put this better by saying that while we have 

' Incidentally there seems to be a curious divergence between this and other 
cases of intuitive induction, if admittedly we have only opinion—not know¬ 
ledge—concerning the rightness of individual acts: in the case of the matches, 
for example, we know that this couple and this couple must make up a group 
of four. 
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many grounds for holding that the act is right in some respects 
and wrong in others, we have no ground whatever—in the ab¬ 
sence of some more ultimate principle—for deciding which of 
these many grounds is the overriding one; we have no ground 
whereby we can determine the balance of prima facie rightness 
over prima facie wrongness either in the act itself or in the com¬ 
parison which we make of it with other possible acts.* It is bad 
enough that we have to fall back upon opinion as opposed to 
knowledge; it is far worse that we have to fall back upon a 
groundless opinion; yet this seems to be the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of having no ultimate principle of any kind, but merely 
a series of different grounds for judging the rightness of certain 
kinds of act in complete abstraction alike from their possible 
contexts and from one another. 

This is a very serious matter, for it means that only by good 
fortune can we do our duty (unless indeed we abandon the 
objective view of duty held by the Provost). If we can never 
know what is our duty and never even assign any ultimate and 
comprehensive ground for believing that this is our duty, it looks 
as if the very concept of duty is being undermined. T ought’ 
implies T can’; and this sine qua non of duty is hardly to be met 
by saying that by good fortune we, in some cases, can do our 
duty, though we can never know in which. A similar difficulty, 
though for reasons at least partly different, arises for the philo¬ 
sophy of Professor Moore. These difficulties seem to me to spring 
partly from a too intellectualistic approach to the problems of 
action; but the main point which I wish to suggest is that they 
spring partly from the denial of ultimate principles of rightness 
or of goodness. I am far from asserting that these difficulties 
have no basis in moral experience or that they will immediately 
vanish if we can formulate some principle or principles more 
ultimate than the limited grounds for maintaining certain kinds 
of act to be prima facie right. Nevertheless it seems to me that if 
we consult moral experience, we have in most cases a reasonable 
certainty about our actual duty, and that without this reasonable 
certainty we should in practice be tempted to set aside duty 
altogether. And it seems to me that some ultimate principle^ 

' It is no answer to this to say that we have a ground in so far as we hold 
that we ought to do the act which has more prima facie rightness than any 
other act open to us. My whole point is that we cannot judge one act to have 
more prima facie rightness than another except by reference to some universal 
principle quite other than the special grounds for the prima facie rightness of 
certain kinds of act. 

* Professor Moore, it should be noted, has an ultimate principle of rightness 
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must be the ground of such certainty, if certainty is possible, 
and must furthermore be the demand of practical reason, whether 
or not this demand can be satisfied. 

VI 

Let us suppose that practical reason seeks some ultimate prin¬ 
ciple which is not conditioned by our desires or by the varying 
circumstances in which we find ourselves. Such an ultimate prin¬ 
ciple may find its application in the rules governing right actions 
or good conduct, but we wish, if possible, to consider it in abstrac¬ 
tion from all such rules. If there be such a principle and if 
it can be formulated, it must be grasped and obeyed, not by 
practical intelligence or by reason at the service of desire, but 
by a practical reason which is independent of desire, or in other 
words by pure practical reason. And if we ask ourselves what 
principle could possibly be sought and obeyed by a reason 
entirely independent of desire, the answer must surely be the 
answer of Immanuel Kant—that it is the principle or Idea of 
law as such. In a sense this is no new discovery, for we have 
found from the beginning that the presence of intelligence or 
reason manifests itself always in obeying a rule or law of its own 
conceiving; but on the level of prudence or self-love these rules 
or laws are all subordinate to desire. When we pass to the level 
of morality or of practical reason, we seem to be brought up 
against the possibility of obeying a law conceived by reason 
independently of desire; and when we consider it in its most 
abstract form this can be only the form of law, law as such, 
apart from the content of the particular rules of moral action. 

Such a view may seem at first sight to be both morally unsatis¬ 
factory and intellectually empty. Yet it has some support in 
moral experience, if the only absolute and unconditioned rule of 
right action is that we ought to do, not this particular duty or 
that particular duty, but our duty whatever that duty may be; 
and if the only absolute and unconditioned good is a good will, 
that is, a will which wills duty for duty’s sake, again whatever 
that duty may be. However vague such assertions may seem, 
we all regard a man who is conscientious or who acts from a 
sense of duty, not primarily as being concerned with particular 
duties, but as open to all the claims of duty, no matter from 
what quarter they may come. And it seems to me that while 

(which with the Provost of OrifX—The Right and the Good, p, 34—I incline to 
regard as mistaken), but he gets into similar difficulties because he has no 
ultimate principle of goodness. 
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the intention of the good man is always to do a particular duty in 
a particular situation, his motive is something more ultimate, a 
will to do his duty whatever his duty may turn out to be, a will 
to act in accordance with what we may call his general sense of 
duty.' If a man wills to do his duty because it is this duty and 
not another, we should not regard his motive as a moral one. 
He is introducing an element of arbitrary and selfish choice as 
soon as he begins to pick and choose between his different duties. 

We may well ask, however, what is this motive of duty for 
duty’s sake, this will to act in accordance with the form of law, 
or in accordance with law as such. It is surely an odd kind of 
law which enacts nothing in particular; and it is a curious kind 
of will which seeks to obey such a law. Gan we say anything at 
all about the characteristics of such a law? 

I certainly do not wish to underestimate the difficulties of 
such a conception, but we must remember that we are trying 
to analyse moral action into its necessary elements, and that 
although we may consider one of these elements with the highest 
degree of abstraction, such an element is not thereby supposed 
to exist as an independent entity or to constitute the whole of a 
concrete moral action. Yet even in complete abstraction it is 
possible to characterise law as such. The essence of it is that it 
is universal—it applies equally to all rational agents as such, 
and it is impartial as between one rational agent and another. 

This idea of impartiality is again not a new idea. It is already 
present in the intelligent pursuit of happiness, only there the 
impartiality is displayed in regard to my own desires: I seek the 
maximum satisfaction of them all in an organised life, and cis a 
rational being I give no arbitrary preference to one desire over 
another, refusing above all to allow a pressing and immediate 
desire to overthrow my whole scheme or policy of life. We do 
not usually find any great intellectual difficulty in the notion of 
such prudential impartiality, although it should be admitted that 
such impartiality is relative to a general policy of life, and that 
in adopting any such general policy there is more than mere 
impartiality; there are many ways in which the same man 
may reasonably seek his own happiness, and both in adopting 

' For this reason I do not think we need fall into any infinite regress when 
we say that a man ought to do his duty from a sense of duty or that he ought 
to act morally. And this general motive of duty for duty’s sake is always 
necessarily present in a rational man. Without it he would have no duties at 
all, and his conduct would be neither moral nor immoral. Contrast The 
Right and the Good, pp. 4-6. 
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and in executing a policy of life there is a limited place for arbi¬ 
trary choice as well as for impartiality. When we rise to the level 
of morality, the same impartiality’ is shown towards rational 
beings as such, and there is no more intellectual difficulty in 
this case than in the other. The morally good man may in much 
or even most of his life perform the same actions as the prudent 
one, but his purpose is no longer the maximum satisfaction of 
his own desires. His centre of interest is changed; it has ceased 
to be personal and has become impersonal; his aim is to obey a 
law which is universal, which is equally binding upon all men, 
which is not conditioned by his desires and allows no arbitrary 
exceptions in his favour. On the level of prudence he may act 
in accordance with this law so far as thereby his desires are 
satisfied. On the level of morality he seeks to satisfy his desires 
only so far as their satisfaction is in accordance with the law. 
Between these two positions there is a great gulf, and the passage 
of the soul from one to the other demands a complete transforma¬ 
tion of a man’s will. By this transformation he becomes a free 
man obedient only to his own reason and is the master, not the 
servant, of his desires.^ 

The obvious objection to all this is that it tells us nothing about 
what we ought to do. In a sense this is true, if we suppose that 
our task is to deduce particular duties from the empty form of 
law or universality; but no one, and least of all Kant,^ has ever 

* This impartiality also may admit a limited place for arbitrary choice, for 
example, in acts of generosity; but this I cannot examine further here. 

^ The sense in which reason on the prudential level is ‘at the service of 
desire’ has been explained in Section IV above. 

^ Kant does say that all imperatives of duty are derived {abgeleitet) from 
the general formula of the categorical imperative ‘as from their principle’ 
{Grundlegung 421); and again that it is necessary to derive [ableiten) moral laws 
from the universal idea of a rational being as such {Grundlegung 412—the 
references here and elsewhere in the case of the Grundlegung are to the edition 
of the Berlin Academy). I think, however, that it is a mistake to suppose that 
^abgeleitef here means ‘deduced’, and I prefer to translate it as ‘derived’. 
*‘AbgeleiteV is opposed to '‘urspriinglicK as the derivative to the original (e.g. in 
A'.r. F. A 32 == B 48 and B 72). In Grundlegung 420 we find that the categorical 
imperative is a synthetic a priori proposition: it does not derive (ableitet) the 
willing of an action analytically from another presupposed volition, but it con¬ 
nects the willing with the concept of the will of a rational being immediately 
as something which is not contained in this concept \ and in Grundlegung 426 we are 
told that in order to discover the connexion between necessary law and the 
concept of the will of a rational being we must take a step outside—into 
Metaphysics. It should also be noted that in M.d,S,, Rechtslehre (237 of the 
Academy edition) we have derivation (Ableitung) through subsumption. I 
take Kant to mean that particular moral laws are apprehended in the light 
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suggested that we could do this. Nevertheless, even on this level 
of abstraction, if we are seeking guidance, not as logicians, but 
as agents, we may find that this principle is not so empty as it 
seems. The man who asks whether a concrete action which he 
proposes to take is willed only because of his desires, and whether 
he can also will that any other man in the same position should 
act in the same way, will at times see his proposed action in all 
too clear a light, unless he is morally blind or a wilful deceiver 
of himself 

It would, however, be folly to suppose that we are not faced 
with a serious difficulty. How are we to pass from a formal 
principle to the rightness or wrongness of certain actions or kinds 
of action? How are we to find a matter for this empty form of 
law? This is not the place for a detailed examination of Kant’s 
doctrine, but in view of widespread misunderstanding it is desir¬ 
able to indicate some of the ways in which these problems may 
perhaps find their solution. 

In seeking to find an application for a formal principle we 
must, under human conditions, begin by considering the matter 
offered to us by experience, and this matter in the present case 
is the actual or proposed volitions of a will which is affected by 
sensuous desires.' These volitions, as we have seen, are in 
accordance with a rule conceived by ourselves: in other words 
they have a subjective principle of action or, in Kant’s termino¬ 
logy, a maxim. What he bids us do in order to determine the 
rightness or wrongness of an action is to ask ourselves whether 
the maxim of the proposed action could at the same time be 
willed as a universal law^ binding equally upon other persons 
and ourselves. So far from attempting to deduce particular 
duties from our principle, we must begin with volitions suggested 
to us by desire, with arbitrarily chosen ends and with subjective 
maxims; and we must use our principle as a method of selection 
from among them. This method has the merit of recognising 
that the first stimulus to action comes from desire, that we must 

of the supreme principle of the categorical imperative which they presuppose. 
They are in relation to it derivative, but they are not deduced from it 
analytically as from a premise. Still less is the supreme principle itself 
deduced from an analysis of the concept of rational being. 

‘ In Grundlegung 454 Kant compares the relation between our intuitions 
and the categories to the relation between my sensuously affected will and 
the Idea of the same will as pure practical reason. 

* Grundlegung 421. The phrase ‘at the same time’ {gugleich) should not be 
ignored, as it too often is. 
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pass from the proposed concrete action to a general rule, and 
that we must estimate the general rule in the light of our ultimate 
principle. This seems to me to accord more closely with the 
nature of moral action than the view that we must approach 
any given situation with a series of fixed rules between which we 
have to choose, and also more closely than the utilitarian view 
that we should begin by calculating the probable consequences 
ad indejinitum of every possible action that could be taken in the 
situation. 

A further merit of Kant’s doctrine is that he appeals to our 
rational will and not to a purely intellectual apprehension of 
some logical connexion between concepts.' The question he bids 
us ask is whether we can will the maxim of our proposed action 
as a universal law; or, as I should prefer to put it, whether we 
can will the proposed action, not merely as an instance of a 
subjective rule of action, but also as an instance of a universal 
law valid equally for other human beings. It is hard to conceive 
how the ultimate principle of duty could be grasped by a purely 
theoretical intelligence, or how, if so grasped, it could have any 
influence on action. Obligation and its issue in action become 
intelligible only if we suppose that in spite of our passions there 
is present in us also a will to obey law as such independently of 
desire. Our very emotion of reverence or respect for the law 
becomes understandable if it springs from the conscious attitude 
of our rational will: a purely intellectual apprehension of logical 
connexions seems incapable of giving rise to any such emotion. 

It should be noted that even at this stage we are taking into 
account other persons, since we ask whether our maxim could 
also be willed as a law which, as universal, is impartial as between 
different persons. Nevertheless it may be doubted whether such 
a method would take us very far if we were considering merely 
this particular action or this particular maxim in isolation. Any 
action that we take has to be fitted in to a world, not only, of 
persons, but of things, and we have to estimate its adjustment 
to such a world. It is for this reason that we are bidden to act 
as if the maxim of our action were to become through our will, 
not merely a universal law, but a universal law of nature.^ 

Even so, our principle seems to be still merely selective and so 
negative rather than positive.^ It becomes more positive as we 

* What we require is a rationalistic theory which is not also an intellectual- 
istic theory. Compare R. Jackson, Mind, vol. li, no. 204 (October, 1942). 

* Grundlegung 421. The difference is important. 

* Compare K.p.V. p. 128, but also p. 130, of the original edition. 
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recognise that in obeying a universal law we are obeying the 
command, or following the ideal, of a reason which is impersonal 
and impartial and is equally present in other rational beings as 
well as in ourselves. This means that we should act in accordance 
with their reason as well as ours, that we cannot simply override 
their volitions and so use rational beings merely as a means to 
our personal ends. This is what Kant calls treating humanity 
in others as well as in ourselves, not merely as a means, but also 
as an end in itself.’ 

This principle also may appear to be empty and useless: it bids 
us do what is right and what therefore other reasonable beings 
would agree to be right; but this, it may be said, tells us nothing 
whatever about what actions or kinds of action are right. In 
this criticism, however, we are again forgetting that for Kant, 
and in reality, no man is merely rational. His humanity or 
rationality, like our own, bids him test by the principle of univer¬ 
sal law the maxims of actions directed to arbitrarily chosen ends. 
So far as he does this, his actions are in accordance with the law 
which we seek to obey; and since our aim is obedience to the 
law, his ends, arbitrarily proposed but morally selected, become 
thereby our concern. This means that it is our duty to seek the 
happiness of others, that is, the satisfaction of their desires so far 
as this satisfaction accords with both the counsels of prudence 
and the moral law.^ In the case of ourselves Kant holds that it 
cannot be a direct duty to seek our happiness, since we can 
hardly avoid doing so; so that here our duty is to seek, not our 
happiness but our natural and moral perfection.^ Whether or 
not we accept this antithesis between our own perfection and the 
happiness of others, it is at least clear that we have plenty of 
matter to bring under our form of law; and it should never be 
forgotten that Kant’s ethics, as opposed to his doctrine of law, 
is built up on this basis.'’ 

As so interpreted our principle is still inadequate, if we think 
of ourselves merely as individual persons in relation to other 
individual persons. If all rational persons are subject to the 

' Grmdlegung ^2^. * Grundlegung M.d.S., Tugendlehre'^ 88 . 

^ M.d.S., Tugendlehre 386-7; Grundlegung 399 and 442. 

■* The details and subtleties of Kant’s doctrine cannot be discussed here, 
but it should be remembered that ethical obligation concerns the maxims on 
which we ought to act, and this leaves a certain latitude or play-room (Spiel- 
raum). Thus it is our duty to act on the maxim of helping others, but within 
limits we have a choice as to whom we should help and to what extent. A 
legal obligation enjoins definite acts (not merely maxims): it is our duty to 
return the exact amount we have promised to repay. 
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same ultimate principle of law of which the practical reason 
present in them is the source, then clearly they constitute a 
society of rational persons, which Kant calls a kingdom of ends. 
The moral aim or end is to treat individual persons, including 
ourselves, as members of such a kingdom. Here again we are 
thinking of human beings, not as disembodied reasons, but as 
ordering their own ends in accordance with universal law, so 
that thereby their own ends become elements in that systematic 
whole of ends which it is the duty of each of us to seek.^ I know 
that there are some grounds for considering it useless to appeal 
to the standard of such an ideal society; but without this appeal 
it seems to me that we are dealing with abstract rules and isolated 
individuals and can find no principle of judging between these 
rules where they conflict. And this doctrine of the ideal society 
seems to me to be confirmed by the actual practice of moral 
agents and by the teaching of those who are concerned more 
with action than with thinking about action.^ 

This brief sketch of Kant’s ultimate principles cannot do jus¬ 
tice either to the details or to the difficulties of his argument: it 
is intended only to suggest that when properly understood they 
have a much greater plausibility in theory, and a much greater 
value as guides to action, than is commonly admitted. The 
principle of obedience to the form of law as self-imposed by 
practical reason is, as he says, the ultimate formal principle of 
the categorical imperative; but I must confess it surprises me 
that he should regard the application of this formal principle as 
the strictest, and presumably the most useful, method of pro¬ 
cedure in making a concrete moral judgement. The other prin¬ 
ciples, even that of the kingdom of ends, he seems to regard as 
having a subsidiary value, in appealing to the emotions and 
bringing us nearer to feeling and intuition.^ There is much to 

’ Grmdlegung 433. This may at first seem inconsistent with a further 
statement in the same passage, namely, that we must abstract from the per¬ 
sonal differences of rational beings and from all the content of their private 
ends. I take Kant to mean that we ought to further the private ends of our¬ 
selves and others, not so far as they are private, but so far as they can also be 
willed in accordance with universal law. 

^ It is the basis of Christian ethical teaching. In saying this we have to 
remember that for Kant a kingdom of ends must have a divine head and can 
be realized only in a kingdom of nature; that is, it can be realized only (i) if 
all men obey the moral law and (2) if nature itself is ordered ultimately to 
the end of attaching to moral goodness the happiness it deserves {Grundlegung 
438)- ^ Grundlegung 436 and 437. 
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be said for the view that the principle of acting as a member of 
a kingdom of ends is the most comprehensive of all his principles 
and the most useful as a guide to action. 

The application of these principles will by no means enable 
us to solve our practical problems mechanically. We still require 
knowledge of nature and of man’ and above all ‘a judgement 
sharpened by experience’,^ if we are to decide rightly in each 
concrete case. There is also a further and difficult question 
whether such judgement is based, not only on ultimate principles, 
but also on certain independent intuitions of the kinds of thing 
that are good and even of the kinds of action that are right.^ 
There are many possible ways of developing these ultimate prin¬ 
ciples into a complete moral philosophy; but this does not dimi¬ 
nish, indeed it increases, the importance of trying to get clear 
about these ultimate principles considered by themselves. Kant 
knew very well what he was doing in discussing abstractly the 
supreme principle of morality, and he knew also how much 
thereby he had to lose of the light and the confirmation which 
might come from successful application of the principle to the 
whole system of morality.'’ It is unfair to complain of his abstrac¬ 
tion and formality and to neglect the later works in which his 
system is worked out.* But even if we consider his own attempts 
at developing a system to be unsuccessful, there is all the more 
reason why we should ask whether it is possible to work out a 
better system on the basis of these principles, or at least on the 
basis of principles which are ultimate and universal and are 
presupposed by all particular rules of right action. 

VII 

This discussion would be incomplete if we did not in conclu¬ 
sion consider very briefly the influence of practical reason on 
the actual conduct of men. In so doing I assume that what I 
have called practical intelligence, as displayed in the adjustment 
of means to ends and especially in the pursuit of happiness, con¬ 
tinually manifests itself in action. This, I have said, is the level 
on which most men live, although through lack of intelligence 
or through weakness of will they too often fall far short of their 

’ Grundlegung 41011.; M.d.S., Rechislehre, Eirdeitung II, 217. 

* Gnmdlegmg 389. 

’ The question, in a more abstract form, is whether it is possible to combine 
Kant’s doctrine with part of the doctrines of Professor Moore and Dr. Ross. 

’ Grundlegung 392. 

® His Metaphysik der Sitten in particular seems to me worthy of more study 
than it commonly receives. 
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own ideals. On this level men seek to satisfy their generous and 
social, as well as their selfish and unsocial, impulses; but a life 
so lived, however useful and however successful, remains an 
essentially self-centred life. The question before us is whether 
we can find something more, something which I have called 
practical reason, manifested in their actions and in the ideals 
by which they are influenced. This practical reason, however 
we may interpret it in detail, I take to be characterised by having 
as its object a duty (and also a good) which is unconditioned 
by our desires. 

It is very difficult to determine the actual motives of men, and 
even of oneself, but I think it may be said that in those whom we 
ordinarily regard as average good men there is something at 
work besides mere prudence and self-interest: there is also some 
sort of check in the consciousness of a moral law. Even if we 
grant to the cynic that duty is often followed because it coincides 
with self-interest, the average good man will refrain from satis¬ 
fying his own desires if he recognises that this satisfaction will 
cause great injury or injustice to others. His life as a whole may 
be self-centred, and even when it seems not to be so, this may 
partly be explained as due to the force of habit and the pressure 
of society; but he does also adopt at times an impersonal or 
objective attitude, if not in taking some positive action, at least 
in refraining from courses which he would otherwise desire to 
follow. A life so led is at least often in accordance with duty; 
and although it may not be a life which is led for duty’s sake, it 
is none the less a life in which the ideal of duty is not without 
practical consequences. 

So far I have considered only the humdrum life of the average 
man who, if not outstandingly good, is at least not bad. The 
position becomes a little clearer if we consider the ideals which 
appeal to men, especially in moments of crisis, although through 
weakness of will these ideals may not always be followed, or at 
least not followed for long. There are many who hold that the 
ideal of practical reason, the ideal of a categorical imperative 
and of an absolute and unconditioned duty, even perhaps the 
ideal of an absolute good independent of our desires, is harsh 
and arid and makes no appeal to the hearts and wills of men. 
It may be doubted whether this view is borne out by experience. 
Certainly this doctrine may be harshly interpreted—it was at 
times so interpreted by Kant himself*—and it may be used as a 

^ This is, however, much more true of his theory of law than of his theory 
of ethics, and in the main his attitude to life is quite other than harsh. 
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justification for satisfying the desire to give pain or to dominate 
others; but no philosophy should be judged by the ways in 
which it may be abused. In this imperfect world we can have 
no true morality which does not require a certain austerity in 
our attitude towards ourselves and in the ideals which we must 
seek in conjunction with our fellows. We have passed through 
a period of disillusionment, when men have bidden us to distrust 
reason altogether or to follow it only in so far as it makes for 
happiness, whether of ourselves or of others. The complete dis¬ 
trust of reason leads straight to the tyranny of our worst desires, 
as Plato knew long ago and as has been shown on the grand 
scale by the phenomenon of Nazi Germany. The use of reason 
merely in the search for happiness leaves us to the uncertain 
guidance of expediency, which may fit well enough into a com¬ 
fortable and ordered world, but, like the policy of appeasement, 
is worse than useless before the harsh realities of life. If our 
only ideal is happiness for ourselves, what can we do at a time 
like the present but sit down and whimper? If our ideal is 
happiness for others, what can we do but lie down and die? 
When we are faced in action with disaster and danger, the 
philosophy of hedonism is revealed to us as flabby and sentimen¬ 
tal and unreal, and the counsels of expediency are seen to be 
unconvincing, if not morally repugnant. When all things are 
uncertain, it is even, as Mr. Churchill has said, ‘more prudent to 
walk in the path of honour’; and a philosophy which is useful 
only when things are easy is not satisfactory as a philosophy of 
life. What appeals to the will of man in times of crisis is surely 
the call to overcome desires and fears, the call to obey an absolute 
and unconditioned duty or to seek an absolute and uncondi¬ 
tioned good. It is in listening to this appeal that the average 
man feels himself to be truly free and in a sense even great. He 
does not analyse his experience; but if we take this experience 
as valid and not illusory, we must, as it seems to me, say that he 
is moved by a practical reason which is independent of desire, 
which arouses in him a feeling of reverence for the moral law 
and for those who follow it, and which is manifested in the service 
of an ideal society governed by the same law, a society of which 
he is a member. And although it is true that he may see this 
society as in the first instance his own country, it is also true that 
he is coming to see more and more clearly that it is a much 
wider society, ultimately a society of all those who care, or are 
capable of caring, for the triumph of a moral ideal in which all 
mankind may share, 
xxnc 
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ANNUAL SHAKESPEARE LECTURE 

ASPECTS OF CLASSICAL LEGEND AND 
HISTORY IN SHAKESPEARE 

By F. S. boas 
Read 28 April 1943 

W HEN I was honoured with the invitation to deliver the 
Annual Shakespeare Lecture before the British Academy 
this year, my pleasure was tempered only by the difficulty of 
finding a suitable subject which had not been treated in previous 
lectures. But I had noticed that in a recent volume on Mar¬ 
lowe my study of the classical influences on his work appeared 
to have roused interest. I have therefore thought that it might 
not be inopportune to discuss once more some features of the 
old but ever fresh theme of Shakespeare’s ‘small Latin and 
less Greek’. I wish to make it clear at once that I shall not be 
primarily concerned with the Roman history plays, but with 
the stream of classical allusions that runs through the Shake¬ 
spearian canon. 

Recent investigation has thrown new light on some probable 
sources of Shakespeare’s humanist outfit. Its basis was of 
course laid at Stratford-on-Avon Grammar School, where he 
was drilled in William Lily’s Latin grammar and in such an 
elementary phrase-book as Sententiae Pueriles. There is an echo 
of this grounding in the scene in The Merry Wives where Sir 
Hugh Evans puts Will Page through his qui’s, quae’s, and quod’s. 
It furnished phrases for the talk between Holofernes and Sir 
Nathaniel in Love’s Labour’s Lost. But in her able study of that 
play (1936) Miss Frances Yates indicated that the dialogue 
was also indebted to John Eliot’s Ortho-epia Gallica (1593), 
which was an elaborate skit on the popular manuals for 
teaching foreign languages, including not only Florio’s Anglo- 
Italian First Fruits and Second Fruits and Hollyband’s The French 
Schoolmaster but also J. L. Vives’s Anglo-Latin colloquies. An 
American scholar, Mr. D. T. Starnes, has also recently drawn 
attention^ to the material in Renaissance dictionaries, especially 
Sir Thomas Elyot’s Bibliotheca, twice revised and enlarged by 
Thomas Cooper in 1552 and 1559. This was in the first place 

' ‘Literary Features of Renaissance Dictionaries’, in Studies in Philology 
(Jan. 1940). 
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a dictionary in which Latin words and phrases were rendered 
by a number of English synonyms. Thus caelum (in addition to 
other meanings) is ‘heaven, the firmament, the air’, and terra 
(also with additions) is ‘earth, land, ground’. Is not Holo- 
fernes copying this method, when he talks of ‘the ear of caelo — 
the sky, the welkin, the heaven’, and ‘the face of terra —the soil, 
the land, the earth’ {L.L.L. iv. ii. 5-7) ? But the Bibliotheca was 
also a cyclopaedia giving inter alia accounts of classical worthies, 
legendary or historical, though not always with a sense of pro¬ 
portion. Thus Hercules has a column and a half, while Dido 
is merely ‘a lady that builded Carthage’. Cicero has a generous 
allowance, but Julius Caesar is simply listed under his ‘noble 
house’ as the first emperor of Rome. Such compilations were 
very popular and they may well have supplemented for the 
dramatist North’s Plutarch and Golding’s version of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses. Turberville’s translation of the Heroides and 
Marlowe’s of the Amores were also available. The couplet from 
the Amores prefixed to Venus and Adonis, ‘‘Vilia miretur vulgus’, 
&c., and that quoted from the Heroides in T. of Sh. iii. i. 28-9, 
'Hie ibat Simdis', &c., might seem to prove that Shakespeare was 
acquainted with these poems in the original. But even what I 
may call the tempered orthodoxy of Sir Edmund Chambers, to 
which I adhere, regards the underplot in T. of Sh. as probably 
not from his hand; and the publisher may have been responsible 
for the quotation at the head of Venus and Adonis. The only 
Latin verse in a play that is indisputably Shakespeare’s is the 
neo-classic first line of the Eclogues of Mantuanus declaimed by 
Holofernes in L.L.L. iv. ii. 95. Other Latin verse quotations 
(as distinguished from schoolbook words and phrases) from 
Ennius, Horace, Virgil, Seneca, and Ovid are found in early 
plays and are, in my opinion, pro tanto evidence against Shake¬ 
speare’s sole authorship. The more that I am convinced of the 
dramatist’s absorbing interest in classical lore, the less can I 
trace signs of intimate first-hand familiarity with the Roman 
masters of poetry and prose. 

One other source of Shakespeare’s classical outfit should not 
be overlooked. It must have been from personal observation 
that he describes pictures and tapestries depicting old-world 
scenes. There are the paintings of the siege of Troy in the 
chamber of Lucrece and of the mythological subjects offered 
to the tinker Sly. The shaven Hercules in ‘the smircht worm- 
eaten tapestry’ {Much Ado, in. iii. 133-4) contrasts with the 
tapestry of silk and silver which, adorns Imogen’s chamber, 
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depicting the meeting of Antony and Cleopatra on the river 
Cydnus {Cymb. ii. iv. 69 ff.), while the chimney-piece was 
carved to represent chaste Diana bathing. 


With such equipment how did Shakespeare envisage the 
gods, heroes, and mortals of antiquity? 

Of the Olympian deities Jupiter was seen by him chiefly 
under two aspects. He is the all-powerful god, the thunderer. 
As Dr. R. K. Root has observed in his valuable monograph. 
Classical Mythology in Shakespeare (1903), the conception here is at 
times Hebraic rather than classical. He is the ‘thunder-bearer’, 
‘the thunder-darter’. The Duke of Exeter in Hen. V, ii. iv. 
99-100, warns the French king that 

in fierce tempest is he coming, 

In thunder and in earthquake, like a Jove. 


In Cor. IV. V. 109-11 the idea of Jupiter as a god of elemental 
power is combined with that of him as the embodiment of 
absolute truth: If Jupiter 

Should from yond cloud speak divine things, 

And say ‘ ’tis true.’ 


Here again the conception has something of a Hebraic note. 
But, strangely enough, the most majestic image of the chief 
Olympian’s creative power is to be found in Nestor’s splendid 
tribute to Hector in his militant glory (TV. and Cress, iv. v. 191): 

Lo, Jupiter is yonder, dealing life. 

In singular contrast is the other aspect in which the god most 
frequently figures in the plays, as a lover, pursuing the daughters 
of men in animal disguise. Of his amours, that which caught 
Shakespeare’s fancy most vividly was his wooing of Europa in the 
shape of a bull. When Poins in 2 Hen. IV, ii. ii. 186 ff. proposes to 
the Prince that they should disguise themselves as drawers to wait 
upon Falstaff and Doll Tearsheet, Henry exclaims, ‘From a god 
to a bull? a heavy descension! it was Jove’s case’. Falstaff him¬ 
self in M.W.W. V. V. 3, while waiting for Mistress Ford in the 
forest, calls out, ‘Remember, Jove, thou wast a bull for thy 
Europa; love set on thy horns’. And he reminds the god of 
another of his amorous transformations: ‘You were also, 
Jupiter, a swan for the love of Leda’. In Much Ado v. iv. 45 ff., 
Claudio makes a punning allusion when rallying Benedick: 

All Europa shall rejoice at thee. 

As once Europa did at lusty Jove, 

When he would play the noble beast in love. 
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When Benedick answers, 

Bull Jove, sir, had an amiable low, 

there is apparently a reminiscence of Golding who says of the 
metamorphosed god that he ‘goes gently lowing up and down’. 
Florizel in fV. T. iv. iv. 25 ff., in excusing to Perdita his disguise 
for her sake as a shepherd swain, declares: 

The gods themselves, 

Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them: Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellow’d. 

The rape of lo, though the god is not mentioned by name, is 
one of the realistic pictures offered to Sly for his entertainment 
in the Induction to T. of Sh. ii. 56-8. 

We’ll show thee lo as she was a maid. 

And how she was beguiled and surprised. 

As lively painted as the deed was done. 

The pure-minded Juliet can scarcely have known such stories, 
yet it is she who reminds Romeo [R. and J. ii. ii. 92-3), 

at lovers’ perjuries. 

They say, Jove laughs. 

Another of Jupiter’s transformations, for less questionable pur¬ 
poses, which caught Shakespeare’s imagination was his lodging 
in the shape of a servant with the rustic couple Philemon and 
Baucis. The story is told by Ovid in Metamorphoses, viii. 630 ff. 
and is introduced enigmatically into the ball-room dialogue 
between Hero and Don Pedro, both masked, in Much Ado, ii. 
i. 90 ff. When the former tells the latter that she does not like 
his ‘favour’ or appearance, Don Pedro replies, ‘My visor is 
Philemon’s roof; within the house is Jove’; whereupon Hero 
retorts, ‘Why, then, your visor should be thatched’. Here again 
the reference is to Golding’s description of the cottage, ‘The 
roofe thereof was thatched all with straw and fennish reede’. 
A more oblique allusion to the same episode comes somewhat 
more aptly from the cynical lips ofjaques in A.T.L. m. iii. 10-12. 
When Touchstone has told Audrey, ‘I am here with thee and thy 
goats, as the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among the 
Goths’, Jaques comments, ‘O knowledge ill-inhabited—^worse 
than Jove in a thatched house!’ The audience in the Globe 
or the Blackfriars must have been remarkably ‘quick in the 
uptake’ to seize the allusion here. 
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Three other gods are associated with Jupiter in Hamlet’s 
description of his father—Hyperion, Mars, and Mercury. 
Hyperion chiefly denotes the Sun-god in his flaming intensity, 
while Phoebus figures mainly as driving his chariot. Thus the 
play-scene in Hamlet begins. 

Full thirty times hath Phoebus’ cart gone round 
Neptune’s salt wash and Tellus’ orbed ground. 

Juliet, eagerly expectant of the night that will bring Romeo to her 
arms, not only urges the sun’s horses to their utmost speed but 
prays for Phaethon to bring day to a premature end by repeating 
his disastrous attempt to drive them {R. and J. m. ii. 1-4): 

Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 

Towards Phoebus’ lodging: such a waggoner 
As Phaethon would whip you to the west. 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. 

It is Shakespeare’s only mention of the Phaethon legend, but it 
is exquisitely felicitous on Juliet’s lips. 

Mars for the most part appears in his conventional roles of 
the war-god and the lover of Venus, but there are two com¬ 
pressed references in Tr. and Cress, (in. iii. 188-90) and Cymb. 
(v. iv. 30 ff.) to the singular episode, deriving ultimately from 
the Iliad, v. 864, where he interfered in the battle, was wounded, 
and was rebuked by Jupiter. 

Mercury, like Jupiter, has a curiously double character as the 
herald of the gods, ‘new lighted on a heaven-kissing hill’, and 
as the patron of crafty traders and even of rogues. Thus Feste 
can pray him to endue Olivia with ‘leasing’ or lying; and 
Autolycus boasts himself as ‘littered under Mercury’ and there¬ 
fore ‘a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles’. It is of the god in 
this ungracious aspect that Armado is thinking when at the 
end of L.L.L. he declares ‘The words of Mercury are harsh 
after the songs of Apollo’. Shakespeare thus regards Apollo 
pre-eminently as the divinity of music and the arts. When Sly 
is offered entertainment ( T. of Sk. Ind. ii) he is zisked, 

Wilt thou have music? hark! Apollo plays. 

Berowne describes Love {L.L.L. tv. iii. 342-3) 

as sweet and musical 

As bright Apollo’s lute, strung with his hair. 

Even to Thersites in Tr. and Cress, (iii. iii) he is ‘the fiddler 
Apollo’. But like Jupiter he also figures as an amourist. One 
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of the pictures suggested to Sly is of the god’s pursuit of the ill- 
fated Daphne through a thorny wood, while with Helena and 
Demetrius the parts are reversed {M.N.D. ii. i. 231): 

Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase. 

Another episode of rape, that of Proserpina, by the divinity 
of the underworld, Pluto or Dis, suggests some of the loveliest 
lines in two of Shakespeare’s latest plays. The supposedly rustic 
Perdita must have been reading Golding’s version of the story 
of the seizure of the maid in a garden, and the flowers slipping 
from her lap, in Book V of the Metamorphoses, when she makes 
her appeal: 

O Proserpina, 

For the flowers now that, frighted, thou lett’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. 

In The Tempest masque Ceres tells Iris that since Venus and 
Cupid 

did plot 

The means that dusky Dis my daughter got, 

Her and her blind boy’s scandal’d company 
I have forsworn. 

Here and elsewhere, without any apparent classical authority, 
Shakespeare represents Cupid as blind. Thus Helena, bewailing 
the dotage of Demetrius on Hermia, exclaims {M.N.D. i. i. 

234-7) 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind. 

And therefore is wing’d Cupid painted blind: 

Nor hath Love’s mind of any judgement taste; 

Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste. 

Hence Cupid in the plays personifies love not so much in its 
sensuous as in its capricious, mischief-making zispects. It is 
characteristic of this tricksy boy-god that he can at will unloose 
either a golden or a leaden-headed arrow, of which the one 
causes love and the other arrests it. Here again Golding is the 
source when Hermia swears 

by Cupid’s strongest bow. 

By his best arrow with the golden head, 

that she will meet Lysander. 

But for once Cupid used this golden shaft in vain when 
{M.N.D. II, I. 157 ff,) 
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a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west, 

And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts; 

But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon. 

And the imperial votaress passed on. 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Again Shakespeare does not trouble about consistency, nor ask 
how a blind archer could take a certain aim. But we forget 
this in the beauty and historical interest of Oberon’s descrip¬ 
tion. Venus, in contrast with her son, is the embodiment of 
sensual love. This is elaborated in ‘the first heir of his inven¬ 
tion’, Venus and Adonis, and is touched upon in references to her 
intrigue with Mars whereby her sooty husband Vulcan is made 
a cuckold. But there comes a refreshing breath from the allu¬ 
sions to the doves which bear her through the air, as in the 
lovely description by Iris in The Tempest (iv. i. 92-4): 

I met her deity 

Cutting the clouds towards Paphos, and her son 
Dove-drawn with her. 

Opposed to Venus is Diana, the type of chastity. Claudio, 
crying out against the ‘seeming’ of Hero, whom he believes 
false, exclaims bitterly, 

You seem to me as Dian in her orb. 

Here there is also the conception of her as the moon-goddess. 
Thus Lorenzo in the gardens of Belmont bids the musicians 
wake Diana with a hymn. This image of her is combined with 
that of the virgin huntress in Falstaff’s exhortation to Prince 
Hal (/ Hen. IV, i. ii. 28 ff.): ‘Let us be Diana’s foresters, gentle¬ 
men of the shade, minions of the moon.’ 

‘Great Juno comes; I know her by her gait’, cries Ceres in 
The Tempest masque. She may fitly here close the procession 
of deities in Shakespeare. She too has a double role. She is 
for the most part an Olympian virago. Volumnia speaks of 
herself {Cor. iv. ii. 52) as lamenting ‘in anger, Juno-like’, and 
Coriolanus invokes ‘the jealous queen of heaven’ (v. iii. 46). 
But she appears in more gracious guise when at the close of 
The Tempest masque she pronounces the benediction. 

Honour, riches, marriage-blessing. 

Long continuance, and increasing. 

a 
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But it is doubtful if any of the Olympians left so deep an 
impression on Shakespeare as the semi-divine hero, Hercules, 
or Alcides, son of Jupiter and Alcmena. He is to him the incar¬ 
nation of bravery and strength. From first to last his exploits 
seem to have hovered before Shakespeare, if not always in 
accurate recollection. Thus in L.L.L. iv. iii. 340-1 Berowne 
cries. 

For valour, is not Love a Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hesperides? 

and Menenius Agrippa {Cor. iv. vi. 99-100) alludes to Hercules 
shaking down mellow fruit. The Hesperides were, of course, 
the guardians of the fruit, and it was gathered not by the hero 
himself but by Atlas for him. In the show of the Nine Worthies 
in L.L.L. he is paradoxically personated by Moth, the page, 
though Armado protests that ‘he is not so big as the end of his 
club’. Holofernes answers that he represents him ‘in his 
minority’. 

Great Hercules is presented by this imp. 

Whose club kill’d Cerberus, that three-headed canis. 

And when he was a babe, a child, a shrimp. 

Thus did he strangle serpents in his manus. 

It is true that Hercules, according to Ovid, in his infancy 
strangled serpents, but though he brought Cerberus to the 
upper world he did not kill him. Some of the other labours 
are frequently but vaguely mentioned, the Nemean lion and 
the Hydra. But the most explicit and vivid description of the 
hero is Portia’s curiously exotic comparison of him in his de¬ 
liverance of Hesione to Bassanio when he makes his choice of 
the caskets {M. of V. iii. ii. 53 ff.): 

Now he goes. 

With no less presence, but with much more love. 

Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 
To the sea-monster: I stand for sacrifice; 

The rest aloof are the Dardanian wives, 

With bleared visages, come forth to view 
The issue of th’ exploit. Go, Hercules! 

Live thou, I live. 

A less lurid aspect of the hero’s exploits is remembered by 
Hippolyta {M.N.D. rv. i. 116 fF.): 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once. 

When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
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With hounds of Sparta. ... I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

Yet even this man of might can be vanquished and humiliated 
by a woman’s wiles. Benedick must have had his subjection by 
Omphale in mind, when he declaims against Beatrice {Much 
Ado, II. i. 260-2); ‘She would have made Hercules have turned 
spit, yea and have cleft his club to make the fire too.’ More 
unexpected is Morocco’s comparison of himself and his rivals 
in the choice of the caskets {M. of V. ii. i. 32 ff.) to the hero and 
his page: 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand: 

So is Alcides beaten by his page. 

In more tragic mood Antony, infuriated by Cleopatra’s be¬ 
trayal of him in the sea-fight, wishes to emulate Hercules’ 
treatment of Lichas in his death-agony {A. and C. iv. xii. 43-5): 

The shirt of Nessus is upon me:—teach me, 

Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage: 

Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o’ the moon. 

Hercules was the traditional ancestor of the Antonii, and it is 
an omen of the Roman’s coming doom when music underground 
betokens that his protector is leaving him [A. and C. iv. iii. 16). 

It must have helped to keep Hercules prominently before 
Shakespeare’s imagination that the sign of the Globe Theatre 
was the hero bearing up the world. This explains the punning 
answer of Rosencrantz to Hamlet’s question (ii. ii. 377), ‘Do the 
boys carry it away?’, ‘Ay, that they do, my lord; Hercules and 
his load too’. But it was left to Ben Jonson to endow the hero 
with an academic title. In The New Inn (rv. iii), after Lovel 
has delivered an oration on true valour. Lady Frampul cries, 

most manly utter’d all. 

As if Achilles had the chair in valour. 

And Hercules were but a lecturer. 

Another of the semi-divine figures, Prometheus, was known to 
Shakespeare as the bearer of the creative fire. It is mentioned 
in two strangely diverse connexions. Berowne declares {L.L.L. 
iv. iii. 348) that women’s eyes ‘sparkle still the right Promethean 
fire’. Othello, in another of Shakespeare’s most exquisite of 
classical adaptations, thus murmurs over the light beside 
Desdemona’s bed (v. ii. 7 ff.): 
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Put out the light, and then put out the light: 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore. 

Should I repent me; but once put out thy light. 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. 

The only reference to his punishment by Jove is when Aaron 
speaks {Tit. And. ii. i) of Tamora being faster bound to his eyes 
‘than is Prometheus tied to Caucasus’. Here Shakespeare’s 
hand is doubtful. 

Other legends are drawn upon readily to serve varied pur¬ 
poses. Bassanio compares Portia’s sunny locks to a golden 
fleece {M. of V. i.i. 171 AT.), 

Which makes her seat of Belmont Colchos’ strand, 

And many Jasons come in quest of her, 

and Gratiano later cries exultingly, ‘We are the Jasons, we 
have won the fleece’. There is a more recondite allusion to 
the Argonauts when the restoration of Jason’s father to youth 
by their leader’s sorceress wife is visualized by Jessica in her 
moonlight duet with Lorenzo {M. of V. \. \. 12 ff.): 

In such a night 

Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old vEson. 

In the same scene of moonlight enchantment Jessica, inspired 
by Golding, tells how 

In such a night 

Did Thisbe fearfully o’ertrip the dew, 

And saw the lion’s shadow ere himself, 

And ran dismay’d away. 

Yet at almost the same time Shakespeare did not hesitate to 
turn the Pyramus and Thisbe story in M.Ji.D. into an immortal 
burlesque. Bottom, too, can incidentally parody a still greater 
love tale when he assures Thisbe, ‘Like Limander, am I trusty 
still’; and later Benedick can instance ‘Leander, the good 
swimmer’ as one of those ‘whose names yet run smoothly in 
the even road of a blank verse’ {Much Ado, v. ii. 33-4). Rosalind 
gives Leander’s swimming exploits a yet more satirical twist 
when she telk Orlando {A.Y.L. iv. i. too ff.) that on a hot 
midsummer night ‘he went but forth to wash him in the Helles¬ 
pont, and being taken with the cramp was drowned; and the 
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foolish chroniclers of that age found it was—Hero of Sestos’. Yet 
in the same play he quotes from Marlowe’s Hero and Leander 
the line, ‘Who ever loved that loved not at first sight?’, and the 
dramatist of Romeo and Juliet must have been thrilled by the 
poignant beauty of the dead shepherd’s unfinished version of 
this tragic tale of love. 

Perhaps the most singular of all Shakespeare’s surprising 
applications of a classical story is to be found in 2 Hen. IV, ii. 
ii. 93, where the page cries to the red-faced Bardolph, ‘Away, 
you rascally Althaea’s dream, away’. Well may the prince 
intervene, ‘Instruct us, boy; what dream, boy?’ whereupon the 
page explains, ‘Marry, my lord. Althaea dreamed she was de¬ 
livered of a firebrand; and therefore I call him her dream’. 
But the boy has not verified his references, for Althaea was in 
truth not merely in a dream delivered of a firebrand, like 
Hecuba before the birth of Paris. She was warned that her son 
Meleager would die if a log on the hearth was consumed. 
There is a more accurate allusion by Shakespeare or another 
in 2 Hen. VI, 1. i. 235-6 to 

the fatal brand Althaea burn’d 
Unto the prince’s heart of Calydon. 

But o’ertopping all other old-world legends in sustained 
interest for Shakespeare were the related sagas of Troy and 
Carthage. The episodes in the ten years’ siege that seem to 
have chiefly captured his imagination were not primarily the 
feats of arms but the eloquence of the veteran Nestor, the 
treachery of Sinon which led to the entry of the wooden horse, 
the pitiful death of Priam and Hecuba’s frantic grief, and the 
flight of Aeneas bearing his father Anchises. In the well- 
painted piece portraying the siege hanging in the chamber of 
Lucrece the three former elements are prominent. Remarkably 
vivid, after brief sketches of Ajax and Ulysses, is the picture of 
grave Nestor surrounded by ‘a press of gaping faces’, swallow¬ 
ing up his ‘golden words’. To Berowne {L.L.L. rv. iii. 169) 
one of the extreme examples of the incongruous is to see 
‘Nestor play at push-pin [a childish game] with the boys’; and 
Salarino {M. of V. i. i. 54-6) is scornful of the fellows of vulgar 
aspect who will 

not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

In 2 Hen. VI, m. ii. 188-90, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
planning how to catch the English crown, declares. 
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ril play the orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slily than Ulysses could, 

And, like a Sinon, take another Troy. 

In the description of the picture of Troy in Lucrece’s chamber 
no less than ten stanzas are devoted to perjured Sinon and 
Lucrece’s impassioned comparison of his hypocrisy with that 
of her ravisher, Tarquin. In the last scene of Tit. And. v. iii. 
85-7, Marcus bids Lucius 

Tell us what Sinon hath bewitch’d our ears. 

Or who hath brought the fatal engine in 
That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil wound. 

There are other incidental allusions in Pericles and Cymbeline. 

Of all the tragic consequences of the entry of the ‘fatal engine’ 
into Troy Shakespeare seems to have been most deeply stirred 
by the fate of ‘credulous old Priam’. One of the most poignant, 
though unexpected and classically unsupported, allusions to the 
catastrophe is Northumberland’s outburst in 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 70 ff. 
to Morton who brings him news of the fatal outcome of the 
battle of Shrewsbury. 

Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone. 

Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night. 

And would have told him half his Troy was burnt; 

But Priam found the fire ere he his tongue. 

This does not derive from Virgil, nor does the first player’s recital 
{Hamlet ii. ii) of Aeneas’ tale to Dido. As I have attempted to 
show elsewhere, the Aeneid, Book II, gives no authority for 
a long-drawn, horrific account of the slaying of the aged king 
by Pyrrhus. It is Marlowe in Dido, Queen of Carthage, who 
elaborates the episode, adding grisly details, and telling how 
Pyrrhus 

whisk’d his sword about 
And with the wind thereof the king fell down; 

Then from the navel to the throat at once 
He ripp’d old Priam. 

Shakespeare must have had these lines in mind when he wrote: 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage strikes wide. 

But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. 
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When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 
In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs, 

The instant burst of clamour that she made— 

Unless things mortal move them not at all— 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 

And passion in the gods, 

there is a more far-off echo of Marlowe’s description of the 
‘frantic queen’, leaping upon Pyrrhus, while 

the soldiers pull’d her by the heels 
And swung her howling in the empty air. 

Which sent an echo to the wounded king. 

Whereat he lifted up his bed-rid limbs. 

And would have grappled with Achilles’ son. 

But even in burlesque Shakespeare is not over-troubled to be 
consistent, and such lines as 

Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven. 

And passion in the gods 

have the ring of the true grand manner, and make us feel it 
natural that the player should turn his colour and have tears 
in his eyes. 

The flight of Aeneas from the burning city bearing his father 
was of special significance to the Elizabethans because he was 
the link between Troy, Carthage, Rome, and, according to 
medieval and Renaissance belief, Britain. Shakespeare may 
not have penned young Clifford’s comparison when carrying 
from the battle-field his father’s body {2 Hen. VI, v. ii. 62 ff.): 

As did Aeneas old Anchises bear. 

So bear I thee upon my manly shoulders. 

But to him we certainly owe the similar parallel by Cassius 
after he had rescued Caesar from drowning {Jul. Coes. 1. ii. 
112 ff.); 

I, as Aeneas, our great ancestor. 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Caesar. 

The reception of Aeneas by Dido, his recital of the fall of Troy, 
and their short-lived amour have frequent echoes in the early 
plays of the Folio, though here again Shakespeare’s own hand 
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is doubtful. Queen Margaret cries to her husband {2 Hen. F/, 
III. ii. 116) that she has tempted Suffolk 

To sit and witch me, as Ascanius did 
When he to madding Dido would unfold 
His father’s acts commenced in burning Troy. 

Tamora {Tit. And. ii. iii. 21) invites Aaron to 

conflict such as was supposed 
The wandering prince and Dido once enjoy’d, 

When with a happy storm they were surprised, 

And curtain’d with a counsel-keeping cave. 

Shakespeare too may probably be acquitted of the singularly 
inappropriate allusion to Dido’s loving intimacy with her sister 
in T. of Sh. i. i. 158-9, when Lucentio asks counsel from his 
servant Tranio, 

That art to me as secret and as dear 
As Anna to the Queen of Carthage was. 

Yet scarcely less far-fetched is the pledge of Hermia to Lysander 
{M.N.D. I. i. 173-4), 

By that fire which burn’d the Carthage queen, 

When the false Troyan under sail was seen, 

that she will keep tryst with him. 

These references, whatever their immediate source, derive 
ultimately from Virgil, but there is nothing in the Aeneid to 
suggest the magical loveliness of Lorenzo’s picture {M. of V. 
V. i. 9 ff.): 

In such a night 

Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks and waft her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

And nothing could bear the more authentic seal of Shake¬ 
speare’s imagination at its transcendent height than Antony’s 
cry to Cleopatra {A. and C. iv. xiv. 51 ff.): 

Stay for me: 

Where souls do couch on flowers, we’ll hand in hand, 

And with our sprightly port make the ghosts gaze: 

Dido and her Aeneas shall want troops. 

And all the haunt be ours. 

From this radiant vision of Dido and Aeneas in the Elysian 
fields with their admiring ‘troops’ it is a disconcerting descent 
to Shakespeare’s last allusion to them in The Tempest, ii. i. 
74 ff. When Adrian remarks that ‘Tunis was never graced 
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before with such a paragon to their queen’ as Glaribel, Gonzalo 
interjects, ‘Not since widow Dido’s time’. 

Ant. Widow! a pox o’ that! How came that widow in ? Widow Dido! 

Seb. What if he had said, ‘widower Aeneas’ too? Good Lord, how 
you take it! 

Adr. Widow Dido, said you? you make me study of that: she was 
of Carthage, not of Tunis. 

Gon. This Tunis, sir, was Carthage. 

What unforeseen significance have these last words to-day 
when Tunis is the symbol in all eyes of even more tremendous 
issues than was Carthage in the ancient world! 

In Troilus and Cressida, as has been too little noted, Aeneas 
figures in a very different role from that of the faithless lover of 
the Carthaginian queen. He is the intermediary between the two 
camps; the urbane master of the ceremonies. Detailed discussion 
of the problems raised by Troilus and Cressida lies outside my 
purpose, for alike in the love-story and in the secondary plot 
introducing the Greek and Trojan leaders, it is not of classical 
but medieval origin. Not Homer nor Virgil but Dares Phrygius, 
Benoit de Saint-More, Guido Colonna, Boccaccio, Chaucer, and 
Raoul le Febvre’s Recueil des histoires de Troie, translated by Caxton, 
built up stage by stage this sentimental, pseudo-chivalrous 
romance, which depicted not only the delirious passion of Priam’s 
youngest son, Troilus, for Cressida, but an amour between Achilles 
and Priam’s daughter Polyxena, together with challenges and 
interchange of visits between the opposing warriors after the 
approved feudal fashion. It is true that this distinction did not 
mean as much to Shakespeare as to us, but in any case his 
humanist enthusiasm was never felt by him to be inconsistent 
with a readiness to make game of classical legends. His attitude 
reminds me of G. K. Chesterton’s saying that no one was 
sufficiently at home with his religion till he could make fun of it. 
The show of the Worthies in L.L.L., the tragical mirth of Pyramus 
and Thisbe in Rosalind’s raillery of the Leander story 

in A.T.L., the first player’s recital in Hamlet, are in their different 
ways illustrations. They should be borne in mind if we are to 
get Shakespeare’s attitude in Troilus and Cressida into the right 
perspective. But of course the ridicule there is far more em¬ 
bittered and may have been in part a riposte to the publication 
in 1598 of eight books of the Iliad translated by Chapman, at 
whose The Shadow of Night he had already tilted in L.L.L. 

The latest critic of Troilus and Cressida, Professor O.J. Campbell 
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of Columbia University,^ has, I think, given help in our approach 
to what is perhaps the most difficult of all the problems con¬ 
nected with the play, and the only one to which I will briefly 
draw attention—the character of Thersites. Here there is little 
question of medieval influence. Chapman’s lines, in his trans¬ 
lation of Book II of the Iliad, 

He the filthiest fellow was of all that had deserts 

In Troy’s brave siege; he was squint-ey’d and lame of either foot, 

seem to have given the hint for the full-length figure compact 
of ribaldry and slime to whom ‘all the argument is a cuckold 
and a whore’. Professor Campbell classes the play as ‘a comical 
satire’, in line with Jonson’s Every Man out of his Humour and 
Cynthia's Revels. He lays stress on what I confess that I had in¬ 
sufficiently appreciated, the professional status of Thersites. 
He sees him performing ‘all the various offices of the railer and 
the buffoon in the new satiric comedy’, and compares him to 
Carlo Buffone in Every Man out of his Humour. But I would add 
that even if we do not go outside the Shakespeare canon his 
professional position is akin to that of Feste ‘the avowed fool’ 
and of the ‘all-licensed fool’ in Lear. He is at first attendant 
on Ajax, his ‘sodden-witted lord’, ‘the elephant Ajax’ who 
returns railing for railing and adds blows. Achilles, though he 
too is his butt, appreciates his status, and inveigles him from 
Ajax. When Patroclus interrupts him, Achilles reminds his 
minion that Thersites is ‘a privileged man’, and bids him pro¬ 
ceed with his catalogue of all fools (ii. iii. 63 ff.). 

Ther. Agamemnon is a fool to offer to command Achilles; Achilles 
is a fool to be commanded of Agamemnon; Thersites is a fool to 
serve such a fool; and Patroclus is a fool positive. 

Pair. Why am I a fool? 

Ther. Make that demand to the Creator. It suffices me thou art. 

It is an unanswerable retort. The amazingly nimble wit of 
Thersites and his unsurpassable command of Elizabethan Bil¬ 
lingsgate extort an aesthetic admiration of his most outrageous 
outbursts. But, though he is a privileged man, he stretches beyond 
even the widest endurable limit Feste’s dictum, ‘There is no 
slander in an avowed fool though he do nothing but rail’. By 
a strange development the Homeric demagogue, transformed 
into a wearer of the motley, became a mouthpiece of that acute 
phase of Shakespeare’s disillusionment, due perhaps, as Sir 

‘ Comcall Satyre and Shakespeare’s 'Troilus and Cressida’ (1938). 
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Edmund Chambers has suggested, to mental and physical 
strain, which had its climax in Timon of Athens. 

In the most glaring of Shakespeare’s anachronisms (Tr. and 
Cress. II. ii. 166-7), Hector likens his brothers to 

young men, whom Aristotle thought 
Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 

How far Aristotle really took this view, attributed to him also 
by Erasmus and Bacon, I leave you to infer from a detailed 
discussion by Sir Sidney Lee.' Among the other Greek philoso¬ 
phers, Pythagoras, with his theory of transmigration, is known 
to Gratiano, Rosalind, and Feste. Epicurus and Socrates, as 
the husband of Xanthippe, are mentioned, but the great name 
of Plato is not found in the Shakespearian canon. I must ask 
Professor Dover Wilson and Miss Yates to make their account 
with this stark fact in their recent ingenious attempts to show 
that Shakespeare’s cosmology is predominantly Platonic rather 
than Aristotelian.2 However this may be, I can find no trace 
in his conception of sexual relations of the doctrine of so-called 
Platonic love which was to influence strongly Jacobean and 
Caroline drama. 

Similarly with the great Athenian soldiers and statesmen. 
Miltiades and Themistocles are unknown to the First Folio. 
The only Pericles with whom Shakespeare is concerned is the 
Prince of Tyre, and the Alcibiades in Timon of Athens has 
nothing but his name in common with his historical prototype. 
The single authentic Greek man of action to whom Shakespeare 
refers is Alexander the Great. He appears in the show of the 
Nine Worthies in L.L.L. as ‘the world’s commander’, imperso¬ 
nating whom Sir Nathaniel the curate is ‘a little o’er-parted’. 
Henry V before Harfleur, with an unexpectedly ‘highbrow’ 
flourish, exhorts his soldiers to prove worthy of their fathers 
who, like so many Alexanders, had shown their prowess in the 
fields of France. To Fluellen it is the king himself who is to be 
compared with ‘Alexander the Pig’ (rv. vii. 47 flf.), ‘As Alex¬ 
ander killed his friend Cleitus, being in his ales and his cups; 
so also Harry Monmouth, being in his right wits and his good 
judgements, turned away the fat knight, with the great-belly 
doublet’. Was not George Steevens, when he suggested that 
Shjikespeare was here ridiculing Plutarch’s method in his 
Parallel Lives, considering too curiously? That is Horatio’s 

' Life of William Shakespeare, 653-4, n. 2. 

* See University of Edinburgh Journal, Summer and Autumn Nos., 1942. 
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criticism of Hamlet when in the graveyard he lets ‘imagination 
trace the noble dust of Alexander till he find it stopping a 
bung-hole’. But the Prince expatiates further on this grim 
theme, and with Alexander he couples imperious Caesar in 
such a sordid anti-climax to their living greatness. Let us with 
Hamlet pass from Greece to Rome. 

Just as Lear and Cymbeline were to Shakespeare probably 
little less real than the Henrys and Richards of the chronicle- 
plays, so the legendary figures of early Rome were not as 
sharply differentiated by him as by us to-day from the per¬ 
sonages of the later republic. He had an instinctive conception 
of the integrity, the ‘gravitas’, and ‘pietas’ of the typical Roman 
character. Hamlet’s staunch friend Horatio speaks of himself as 
More an antique Roman than a Dane. 

Bassanio pays the highest tribute to his dearest friend Antonio 
when he describes him to Portia as {M. of V. iii. ii. 297-9) 

one in whom 

The ancient Roman honour more appears 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 

It is the glory of Brutus in the hour of his defeat and death that 
his own singleness of soul has met a full response ( Jul. Caes. 

V. V. 33-5): 

Countrymen, 

My heart doth joy that yet, in all my life, 

I found no man but he was true to me. 

It is the same quality that inspires Shakespeare’s Roman 
women. Lucrece is a model of loyalty to her husband Colla- 
tinus, and when she has become the victim of Tarquin’s outrage 
she must die by her own hand. Volumnia incarnates the very 
spirit of Roman patriotism. Perhaps I may be allowed to repeat 
words which I have already written about her last interview 
with her son: 

‘The voice of Volumnia pleading with austerely majestic eloquence 
on behalf of her country, is not so much the voice of the human mother 
as the voice of Rome speaking through her lips. All personal feeling is 
annihilated in the absolute self-surrender to the welfare of the State. 
The Roman who can wound Rome is to Volumnia an alien, though 
he be born of her own body,’ 

Come, let us go: 

This fellow had a Volscian to his mother; 

His wife is in Corioli, and his child 
Like him by chance. 
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It is significant that the heroine of The Merchant of Venice 
bears the honoured Roman name of Portia. As Bassanio de¬ 
clares, she is (i. i. 165-6), 

nothing undervalued 
To Cato’s daughter, Brutus’ Portia. 

Thus Shakespeare had felt the magnetism of this classical Portia 
long before he drew the picture of her in Julius Caesar as her 
husband’s perfect helpmeet who after the ruin of his fortunes 
swallowed fire. 

It is curious that Shakespeare’s interest in Roman history 
should apparently have been concentrated on two widely sepa¬ 
rated epochs. One includes the last days of the monarchy and 
the beginnings of the republic. The figures of Tarquin and 
Lucrece had bitten deep into his consciousness. Apart from the 
poem devoted to them Petruchio declares of Kate [T. of Sh. 
II. i. 297-8): 

For patience she will prove a second Grissel, 

And Roman Lucrece for her chastity. 

The characteristic seal of Olivia in Twelfth Night is a Lucrece. 
To Macbeth’s heated imagination murder (ii. i. 25-6) 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. 

The Constable of France warns the Dauphin who has spoken 
scornfully of King Henry V (ii. iv. 36-8): 

You shall find his vanities forespent 
Were but the outside of the Roman Brutus, 

Covering discretion with a coat of folly. 

The reference here is of course to the Lucius Junius Brutus, 
the nephew of Tarquin, who, after the murder of his elder 
brother, assumed a lunatic pose till the expulsion of the tyrant 
when, with Lucrece’s husband as his colleague, he became one 
of the first two Consuls. 

The action of Coriolanus is also laid in the early period when 
a revolted general, in league with a hostile State, could threaten 
the life of the young Republic. Then follows a long blank. 
There is no allusion by Shakespeare to the story of Appius and 
Virginia, in which Webster was to find a theme. More sur¬ 
prising is it that his preoccupation with Carthage seems to have 
ended with the flight of Aeneas and the death of Dido. He has 
not a word about the struggle for the mastery of the Mediter¬ 
ranean world between the African city and Rome. The Shake- 
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speare Concordance does not include the Scipios. Armado 
appearing as Hector in the show of the Nine Worthies refers 
almost slightingly to the hero of Carthage, 

This Hector far surmounted Hannibal. 

Nothing is said of Sulla or Marius, whose rivalry was the 
theme of Lodge in The Wounds of Civil War. 

Shakespeare’s eye seems to have glided over the centuries 
till it became fixed on the figures of Gnaeus Pompeius and 
Julius Caesar. Pompey, like Alexander, makes a burlesque 
entrance in the show of the Nine Worthies, impersonated by 
the clown Costard, 

Pompey, surnamed the Great, 

That oft in field, with targe and shield, did make my foe to sweat. 

In Meas. for Meas. (ii. i. 262 ff.) Escalus makes derisively 
coarse play with this surname to Pompey, the bawd’s servant, 
and threatens, ‘I shall beat you to your tent, and prove a 
shrewd Caesar to you; in plain dealing, Pompey, I shall have 
you whipt’. But to the shrewd and valiant, if quaint-spoken, 
soldier Fluellen, Pompey stands for the model of true military 
discipline {Hen. V, iv. i. 68 ff.); 

‘If you would take the pains but to examine the wars of Pompey 
the Great, you shall find, I warrant you, that there is no tiddle-taddle 
nor pibble-pabble in Pompey’s camp; I warrant you, you shall find 
the ceremonies of the wars, and the cares of it, and the forms of it, 
and the sobriety of it, and the modesty of it, to be otherwise.’ 

What exactly is Fluellen’s authority for this tribute I do not 
know, but according to him Pompey anticipated the military 
authorities of to-day in warning the rank and file against talk 
that would help the enemy. There is more historical guarantee 
for the picture drawn by the tribune when he reproaches the 
fickle populace for welcoming Pompey’s victor {Jul. Caes. i. i. 

42 ff-): 

Knew you not Pompey? Many a time and oft 
Have you climb’d up to walls and battlements. 

To see great Pompey pass the streets of Rome: 

And when you saw his chariot but appear, 

Have you not made an universal shout? 

And do you now strew flowers in his way 
That comes in triumph over Pompey’s blood? 

Shakespeare’s dramatic instinct can interpret the tribune’s 
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indignant feelings, but his own sympathy would have been 
with the welcoming crowds. For in the eyes of Shakespeare 
what Jove was among the Olympians and Hercules among the 
hzilf-divine heroes, Julius Caesar was among mortal men. His 
presence seems to have haunted him from his earliest to his 
latest days of play-making. Some of the first references are to 
his connexion, real or legendary, with Britain. Lord Say, ap¬ 
pealing to the men of Kent to save him during Cade’s insur¬ 
rection {2 Hen. VI, IV. vii), declares: 

Kent, in the Commentaries Caesar writ, 

Is term’d the civil’st place of all this isle. 

This, the sole reference in the Folio to Caesar merely as an 
author, is questionably Shakespeare’s, but we hear his voice 
when the young Prince of Wales in Richard III (iii. i. 69) asks 
whether Caesar built the Tower of London, and gives a pre¬ 
cocious summing-up of his career; 

That Julius Caesar was a famous man; 

With what his valour did enrich his wit, 

His wit set down to make his valour live; 

Death makes no conquest of this conqueror. 

For Shakespeare Caesar sets the standard of all military 
achievement. When Lord Bardolph brings a report, later 
proved false, of a victory by Hotspur at Shrewsbury, he ends 
exultingly {2 Hen. IV, i. i. 20-3), 

O! such a day. 

So fought, so follow’d, and so fairly won. 

Came not till now to dignify the times 
Since Caesar’s fortunes. 

lago describes Cassio as a soldier fit to stand by Caesar—the 
highest tribute that could be paid. In All's Well, m. vi, a 
French lord speaks of a disaster of war that Caesar himself could 
not have prevented, if he had been there to command. And in 
one of the latest plays, Cymbeline (iii. i. 2-4) the Roman general, 
Caius Lucius, speaks reverently of 

Julius Caesar—whose remembrance yet 
Lives in men’s eyes, and will to ears and tongues 
Be theme and hearing ever. 

Only in one respect did the idol seem to expose feet of clay— 
in his boast after defeating Pharnaces at Zela, Veni, vidi, vici. 
No less than four times does Shakespeare make game of this. 
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Don Armado plays characteristically upon it in his love-letter to 
Jaquenetta; Rosalind declares that there was never anything 
so sudden as the love between Oliver and Celia, but Caesar’s 
thrasonical brag of ‘I came, saw, and overcame’. Falstaff, 
after taking prisoner Sir John Coleville {2 Hen. IV, rv. iii), 
exclaims, ‘I may justly say with the hook-nosed fellow of Rome, 
I came, saw, and overcame’. Cymbeline’s queen, parleying 
with the Roman general, declares (m. i. 22-4); 

A kind of conquest 

Caesar made here, but made not here his brag 
Of ‘came, and saw, and overcame’. 

Yet it is the telegraphic brevity of this report that serves as the 
model for the dispatches of our generals in the field to-day. 

Shakespeare seems to have had Caesar especially in his 
thoughts while he was writing Hamlet. The appearance of the 
Ghost, portending ‘fierce events’, recalls to Horatio how 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell. 

The graves stood tenantless and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 

Everyone remembers how in Jul. Caes. 1. iii, in the dialogue of 
Casca with Cicero and afterwards with Cassius, the fantastic 
terrors of that ‘dreadful night, that thunders, lightens, opens 
graves’, are portrayed. 

Is it not almost a case of Moth representing Hercules that 
Polonius in a university play should have enacted Julius Caesar? 
‘I was kill’d i’ the Capitol; Brutus killed me’, which provokes 
Hamlet’s cynical punning retort, ‘It was a brute part of him 
to kill so capital a calf there’. In more serious mood is the 
Prince’s sardonic meditation in the graveyard on the base uses 
to which the noblest of mortals may return after death. 

Imperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay. 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

‘The mightiest Julius’, ‘imperious Caesar’! Yet when we turn 
to the play that bears his name the impression is at first scarcely 
less paradoxical than that made by Troilus and Cressida. His 
infirmities physical and mental are emphasized. He is deaf of 
one ear and subject to the falling sickness. He is superstitious, 
vacillating, arrogant. He is killed in Act iii. i. Hence on the 
stage he is overshadowed, in their different ways, by Brutus, 
Cassius, and Antony, who are the star parts. But though the 
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man Julius is struck down, the spirit of Caesar triumphs. It is 
embodied in the ghost that appears in his tent at Sardis and on 
the field of Philippi to Brutus, who, as he looks on the body of 
Cassius, cries (v. iii. 94-6): 

O Julius Caesar! thou art mighty yet! 

Thy spirit walks abroad, and turns our swords 

In our own proper entrails. 

This is echoed in the pregnant phrase in A. and C. ii. vi. 12-13, 
recalling how Julius Caesar ... at Philippi the good Brutus 
ghosted’. And the spirit of Caesar lingers over this later play. 
It even intrudes into the transcendent love tragedy of the 
Roman general and the Egyptian queen, for four times, twice 
by Cleopatra herself, we are reminded that Caesar had been 
her earlier paramour, and twice mention is made of their son 
Caesarion. But the play is not merely Shakespeare’s most 
consummate delineation of amorous passion. It depicts the 
struggle for the mastery of the Roman world. Here Octavius 
overcomes in turn his two fellow triumvirs, Lepidus and Antony, 
as well as Sextus Pompeius, who for a time revives on the 
sea his father’s dignities and fame. Thus Octavius succeeds to 
the role of Julius, of whom Shakespeare, to emphasize their 
kinship, makes him not the nephew but the son. And the fact 
that throughout the play he is called simply Caesar indicates that 
the name has already been transformed into a title, and that 
(as was historically true) the imperial spirit, which the daggers 
of the republican conspirators could not reach, was re-embodied 
in this astute younger scion of the Julian house. 

Such an interpretation is, I believe, legitimate. But I cannot 
go farther and find, as some would do, a political philosophy 
implicit in these two linked tragedies. Thus recently an Ameri¬ 
can critic, Dr. J. E. Philipps, in a stimulating volume. The State 
in Shakespeare’s Greek and Roman Plays (1940), has written: 

The defeat of the conspirators and the discrediting of the aristo¬ 
cratic principle which they represent suggest that Shakespeare saw the 
inevitability as well as the necessity of rule by one man. The action 
of Julius Caesar demonstrates primarily this necessity of monarchy; 
the culmination in the slight but positive action of Antony and Cleopatra 
demonstrates its inevitability. 

I do not think that Shakespeare’s mind moved along such lines 
of abstract reasoning. 

Nor is this the end. ‘Westward the course of empire takes its 
way’, and it draws Shakespeare from Cleopatra’s Egypt to the 

XXIX s 
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Britain of Cymbeline. There when the king’s uncle, Cassibelan, 
was ruler, Julius Caesar had made ‘a kind of conquest’, though 
according to Holinshed and Cymbeline’s queen (iii. i. 26 ff.) 
his shipping had been wrecked on our terrible seas and ‘he was 
carried From off our coast, twice beaten’. Yet in the end 
Cassibelan promised a yearly tribute to Rome of three thousand 
pounds, which Cymbeline had left unpaid. It is demanded in 
the name of the emperor, now after his long period of settled 
rule known not as Octavius but Augustus. The queen antici¬ 
pates her husband in a blunt refusal, and is backed up in charac¬ 
teristically clownish terms by her son Clotcn, 

Britain is 

A world by itself; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noses. 

The Roman general thereupon formally proclaims Augustus 
Caesar enemy of the British king, and war follows, affecting not 
only national fortunes but those of the chief figures in the ro¬ 
mantic plots interwoven with the legendary historical action. 
In the end Britain wins the field, but Cymbeline follows the 
precedent of Cassibelan (v. v. 460 ff.): 

Although the victor, we submit to Caesar, 

And to the Roman empire, promising 
To pay our wonted tribute. 

Publish we this peace 
To all our subjects. Set we forward: let 
A Roman and a British ensign wave 
Friendly together; so through Lud’s town march: 

And in the temple of great Jupiter 
Our peace we’ll ratify. 

Was not the spirit of mighty Caesar potent yet, when the 
patriot William Shakespeare could present a British king, 
though undefeated, submitting to the claims of imperial Rome, 
and confirming this early treaty of London, as we may call it, 
in the shrine of the chief of the classical gods ? 

Thus we have come the full circle, for it was with Jupiter 
that I began this survey. And as I look back on it I feel im¬ 
pelled to urge that Shakespeare’s case refutes Pope’s dictum 
that ‘a little learning is a dangerous thing’. The evidence shows 
that the dramatist’s classical lore was for the most part gained 
at second hand. It was also curiously partial, both in its con- 
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centration and in its omissions. The gods and heroes of Greece 
were known to him only under their Latin names. He drew no 
line between the original old-world legends and the medieval 
accretions. Every schoolboy is familiar with the anachronisms 
in the Roman history plays. 

None the less, Shakespeare’s classical knowledge, though 
second-hand, was not second-rate and should not be branded 
as superficial. It was emphatically not on the surface. On the 
contrary, I would apply to it an epithet unknown in his day, 
subliminal. It had seeped into his subconscious self, and 
thence, as he wrote, it welled forth at any moment on to his 
manuscript. The results, as I have tried to show, were not 
always equally fortunate. We can point to inconsistencies and 
incongruities and what seem to modern taste adventitious frills. 
But for the most part how rich and varied were Shakespeare’s 
gains from the ancient treasure-house! To Marlowe the pagan 
world stood pre-eminently for beauty, personified in Helen. 
For Shakespeare too it meant beauty but also wisdom, as em¬ 
bodied in Nestor and Ulysses, and above all power, as exem¬ 
plified by Jupiter among the gods, Hercules among the heroes, 
Alexander and Caesar among men. And here again I would 
submit that the acid test of the quality of Shakespeare’s hu¬ 
manism is to be found not in the Roman history plays or 
Troilus and Cressida but in the galaxy of allusions scattered 
throughout the canon. A Bernard Shaw may, when it suits 
him, make dramatic sport w'ith Caesar and Cleopatra, or 
Androcles and the Lion, but we should, I fancy, search his 
other plays in vain for classical references. 

What did the audiences in the Globe and the Blackfriars 
make of it all ? This is to me a constant enigma. The young 
gallants of the Inns of Court who, like Ovid in Jonson’s Poetaster, 
were devotees of poetry instead of law, may have appreciated 
such echoes of their humanist studies. But how about the 
citizens and ’prentices, the groundlings? What was Hecuba 
‘and all that’ to them, or they to Hecuba ? 

Nor is this a matter of merely antiquarian interest. In 
Shakespeare’s time Latin had established itself as the basis of 
all higher education, and that position it maintained till 
recently when its ascendancy (and with it the less assured posi¬ 
tion of Greek) has been challenged from various angles. In his 
striking presidential address to the Classical Association in 
April of last year Mr. T. S. Eliot claimed that the ‘maintenance 
of classical education is essential to the maintenance of the 
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continuity of English literature’. With the wider implications 
of that thesis I am not here concerned. But it has a direct 
bearing upon the appreciation and understanding of Shake¬ 
speare’s work. He was a Warwickshire man, born and bred in 
the very heart of Elizabethan England; his professional life was 
spent in its capital city. Yet like so many of his Renaissance 
contemporaries he had also if not a spiritual, an imaginative, 
home on the old-world, muse-haunted, Mediterranean shore. 
If under a new order of education there should arise generations 
ignorant of classical literature and lore, they will doubtless read 
and stage the plays, but they will be the poorer through having 
lost the key to much that is of richest worth in the vast 
Shakespearian treasure-house. 
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I N their lifetime the appearance of men commands at least as 
much attention as their actions; there seems always to have 
been an urge to record it in song and story, in drawing, sculp¬ 
ture, and paint—that is to say in a form more enduring than 
mortal memory and mortal flesh. 

In settled and civilized antiquity portraits seem to have 
become a commonplace—at least such a conclusion can be 
drawn from an anecdote like that of the philosopher Plotinus 
who refused to gratify the wishes of a friend and sit: 

was it not enough [he seems to have said] to bear the image in which 
nature had veiled us; ought we to commit the folly of leaving to 
posterity the image of this image ? 

so the friend sent an artist to his lectures to study his expression 
and make a portrait from memory. 

In this country we must expect descriptions in words to 
survive more readily than images which are more sensitive to 
climate, more out of the ordinary, perhaps more magical than 
speech and writing. 

Bede, describing the missionary work of Paulinus in Lindsey, 
acknowledges his debt to a certain priest and abbot whom he 
names and characterizes as a most truthful man; this man him¬ 
self told Bede that one of the old men in his house used to 
describe his baptism by Paulinus at a named place on Trent 
in the presence of King Edwin and a large concourse. The old 
man would tell them that the missionary was a tall man with 
a slight stoop, that he had black hair and a lean face with a thin 
prominent nose. 

Who among us scribbled the first sketch or who first used 
such sketches to construct personal images we need not know, 
but as the inheritors of an artistic tradition which excels in 
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portraiture we can begin to consider the English historical 
portrait by asking this question, ‘when do people in this country 
become aware of the historical value of portraits and speak of 
them as images intended to recall an individual?’ We might 
answer with speculation enough about coins and seals, but it 
is most profitable to start at a point from which clear evidence 
of historical awareness begins to accumulate. 

The author of a history of the monastery of St. Peter at 
Gloucester records a visit by Edward II and a conversation 
he had with the abbot, John Thoky: 

In the time of this abbot King Edward II after the conquest, son of 
King Edward I, coming to Gloucester the abbot and the convent 
received him honourably and he sitting at table in the abbot’s hall and 
there seeing painted figures of the kings his predecessors jokingly 
enquired of the abbot whether or no he would have him painted among 
the same. To him the abbot replied more prophetically than otherwise, 
that he would hope to have him in a more worthy place than here, 
which happened. 

The narrative goes on to tell how this same abbot fetched the 
King’s body from Berkeley Castle in his own carriage and gave 
it burial on the north side of the church near the high altar. 
This in the year 1327. 

Next the history mentions the great numbers of faithful 
visiting the tomb in the time of John Thoky’s successor, that 
is between 1329 and 1337, but does not find it necessary to 
mention the stone shrine and the effigy on the tomb itself which 
visitors to Gloucester Cathedral still see and which Edward III 
caused to be made during this period. 

Now the answer that John Thoky, the abbot, gave to the 
King seems to imply that effigies at least of kings were at that 
time accepted as a form of portrait. In fact appearance and 
action in life have their counterpart in image and veneration 
in after life. 

It has recently been suggested that the famous diptych of 
Richard II was occasioned by the posthumous cult of his 
memory. More certainly we know that a similar but more 
enduring cult of Henry VI is reflected through the survival of 
two identical portraits both made in the same workshop, as late 
as the beginning of the sixteenth century. One is among the 
collection of portraits of kings which Thomas Kerrich got from 
the home of the Pastons and bequeathed to the Society of 
Antiquaries; the other came by fortunate chance to the National 
Portrait Gallery some ten years ago. 
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Monuments in stone or metal are more enduring than draw¬ 
ings or paintings on vellum or wood or the fine linen cloth 
which preceded a tougher canvas. That is why the sculptured 
form of memorial was preferred or at least survived until 
painters’ technique, supply of materials, and conditions of 
storage made the survival of the two-dimensional forms less 
doubtful. But we have to remember that these two-dimensional 
forms were essential for the earlier stages of design. 

Sometimes they were used as direct if more fragile means of 
record. 

There is an account in the Journal of Thomas Beckington 
of a mission sent by Henry VI to contract an alliance of marriage 
with one of the three daughters of John, Count of Armagnac. 
A certain Hans, described as a workman, joins the mission in 
Bordeaux and is sent on to take the portraits of the three ladies; 
his task is impeded by diplomatic delays due to an unfavourable 
military situation. The diplomatic correspondence is conse¬ 
quently concerned with the progress of the portraits and there 
are hints about materials and technique. Delay is excused in 
the winter of 1442-3 because the workman’s colours congeal 
in the cold and on this note the mission returns and no more is 
heard of the workman or his work. The King’s instructions to 
the members of the mission in the summer of 1442 say: 

That ye do portraie the iii daughters in their kertelles simple and 
their visages like as ye see their stature and their beaulte and color of 
skynne and their countenances with almaner of fetures and that i of 
you be delivered in all haste with the said portratur to bring it unto 
the King and he t’ appointe and signe which him lyketh and thereupon 
to send you word how ye shall be governed. 

This awareness of portraits and their historic content, their 
practical or political usefulness in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century taken with a glance to antiquity encourages the 
conclusion that veracious image-making is the natural rule 
and mythical invention a second best. 

The nature of the series of kings painted on the walls at 
Gloucester can be dimly imagined from fragments of later 
series. We are entitled to say that the habit of collecting por¬ 
traits of the kings of England for the house began early; that 
alongside it there grows up a habit of commemorating heads 
of houses of religion and learning. For some reason there was 
a demand for series of kings in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries in the form of life-sized painted heads on 
panel and there are at least two previous periods of marked 
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interest which seem to come at the end of the fifteenth and 
earlier sixteenth century. It is also relevant to look forward 
and note that when John Faber made mezzotinting a common 
commercial process in the early eighteenth century he issued 
from his shop a series of kings and another of founders of 
colleges. 

A common notion that the portraits of our earlier kings and 
heroes are mythical is understandable. The notion is based on 
the impression made by the late descendants of a succession of 
copies. Once the living person is removed and the painter or 
sculptor has to use images made by his predecessors, the 
individual inevitably disappears. There is almost a law of 
metamorphosis which operates at a speed directly related to 
the quality of the original design. It is a measure of the great¬ 
ness of Holbein and Vandyck that so much is still conveyed by 
the later copies of their portraits of More, Henry VIII, Charles I, 
and Henrietta Maria. 

There is no escaping the demand for images or the willing¬ 
ness of craftsmen to supply them from any pattern (not exclud¬ 
ing the memory) and in any material. 

There is no doubt about the greater durability of stone and 
metal over paintwork in a damp climate where paint is not 
expected to last without renewal. Nothing has quite such a 
cheerful effect as a fresh coat of paint or distemper—pretty as 
paint we say—and a periodical touching up or refurbishing of 
painted wall decorations is a natural habit. 

The extension of the habit to pictures on the wall is equally 
natural. An awareness of the compelling quality of a con¬ 
temporary portrait, done directly from the life or at least based 
on direct studies, is not necessarily to be expected from ordinary 
men. Quite a few have it, but very few can be as articulate as 
George Vertue who paid a visit to Oxford in July 1741 and 
made this note; 

I took this opportunity to see the large picture of Cardinal Wolsey 
painted on board . . . accidentally the next day I went to Balliol 
College to see a gentleman, a Mr. Godwin ... observing he had amongst 
his pictures a small picture on board of Cardinal Wolsey I asked to 
inspect it. . . which by observation I found to be an ancient picture on 
a thick board and some other circumstances to give me to think it 
might have been an original much worn, beaten, abused and battered 
and painted over and over . . . still through all that I think it is worthy 
of being preserved. 

Vertue notes that the picture came firom Christ Church through 
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Mr. Godwin’s ancestor who had been Dean and who died in 
1584. He goes on: 

Possibly at this time this small battered picture might be then the 
only one they had and so to honour their founder he might cause a new 
or that large picture on board still remaining to be made and present 
it to them and this old worn out image to be thrown aside and so taken 
away with some other old pictures by his heirs. 

At least a dozen portraits of the Cardinal including this very 
one still survive in Oxford; all derive from the same archetype, 
an angular stylized profile in outline which successive painters 
have adapted to their own style and current fashion. 

It does not matter whether the old picture that Vertue saw 
was the first painting ever made from this archetype. What is 
important is his witness. He was first a professional engraver 
used to translating from any form of design; his sixteenth- 
century equivalent in this country would have been a skilled 
copyist in one of the painter’s or sculptor’s workshops and his 
own experience and practice is not so remote from those times. 
He is also the first man to be deeply concerned to attempt the 
history of the arts in this country: but by no means the first to be 
aware of the continuity and historical content of our native arts. 

John Leland 200 years earlier had written a number of Latin 
verses to various friends headed ‘in imaginem’; his tribute to 
Wyatt was illustrated by Holbein; also he chose to note here 
and there in his itinerary the existence of images, notably that 
of Richard, Earl of Warwick, saying that ‘he is entombed right 
princely and porturyd with an image of copper’. 

Leland was fortunate in knowing both Holbein and the King. 
His friends may very well have said of him that he had too much 
imagination. He was bound like us to judge the past on his 
experience of the present and he is perhaps the only instructed 
critic of the arts available at that time; but from at least his 
time there is a clear succession of interest and understanding. 
It can be followed through Ascham who may have got it from 
Cheke, and it continues in observant writers like Henry Peacham 
to Evelyn and Vertue. It is less easy to find a succession from 
the Abbot of Gloucester to Leland but it would not be entirely 
unreasonable to imagine it, especially if we remember this 
eternal difficulty of squaring our own experience of more recent 
artistic invention with that of earlier ages which seem to us to 
have held rigidly though skilfully to fixed convention and styles. 

A notion that deliberate and intentional portraits are late 
arrivals on the scene is a little encouraged by our knowledge 
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that conventional figures were supplied for tombs by masons’ 
yards in proximity to certain quarries, but it is well to reflect 
that commercial enterprise usually follows and exploits fashion. 
It does not initiate it. 


II 

It is not possible to study the traditions and practice of image- 
or portrait-making in England without considering Holbein on 
Henry VIII. Here is a real summing up and a classic example 
of how a traditional image evolves. There is one portrait of the 
King which everybody recognizes to this day: a heavy bearded 
face seen full, the head covered with a jewelled cap and ostrich 
feather, sometimes the head alone, sometimes half-length or 
whole-length, with legs apart, wearing slashed and jewelled 
surcoat. This figure of the King was part of a wall decoration 
in the King’s Privy Chamber in the palace of Whitehall set up 
the year after the birth of Edward VI, and the whole was 
intended to dissert the might and power of the Tudor dynasty; 
it consisted of a group of four whole-length figures, Henry VII 
and Elizabeth of York, Henry VIII and Jane Seymour. It 
is tempting to imagine that the choice of the King’s Privy 
Chamber for its display had significance, but it is not apparently 
possible to say what sort of business was normally transacted 
within its walls. 

At any rate from that time forward this became the accepted 
image of the King. Copies and variations began to appear very 
soon. It was used for the portraits of the King in old age, the 
surcoat being exchanged for a furred gown but the mask 
unchanged. Examples made late in the reign seem to show the 
ravages of time in the King’s face and it is to be noted that 
they are more the result of copyists’ misunderstandings of the 
original; they do not reflect the sitter’s declining health as some 
will have, excusably enough, but wrongly. 

This wall painting was one of the sights of London. Van 
Mander, writing the life of Holbein in 1604, describes it as so 
life-like that it scared you for the figures seemed to move. 

Evelyn says under February 1656 that he ‘ventured’ to 
Whitehall and was ‘glad to find that they had not much defaced 
that rare piece done on the walls of the King’s Privy Chamber’. 

Charles II caused a small copy to be made in 1667, a few 
years before the original perished in the fire. This small-size 
copy by Van Leemput and a working draft by Holbein for the 
left-hand portion is all that remains. 
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Holbein’s influence, and for that matter the influence of 
numerous similar visitants, on the arts of this country was 
chiefly in the way of making authority aware of the power of 
first-class images and incidentally conveying a hint to the 
painters’ workshops to seek more durable materials and more 
modern methods. It is possibly not fanciful to see in the story 
of Holbein’s encounter with the inquisitive nobleman a fashion¬ 
able curiosity in something new. The painter ejected him; both 
parties were heard by the King, whose view seems to have been 
that he could create noblemen but not Holbeins. 

For the stubborn and conservative natives are slow to take 
any hint. Holbein’s works were not sought after, except by 
foreigners, until the end of the century. Sir Thomas Gresham, 
with his many foreign contacts, had a number of portraits done 
of himself by foreign-trained artists, but few followed his 
example, and we can also recall that Thomas More, writing to 
Erasmus on the subject of Holbein’s visit, is not hopeful about 
employment for painters. 

Henry VIII wanted and got something different in the way 
of commemoration, but most of his subjects, if they were 
interested at all, held to traditional and, as they perhaps saw, 
more lasting methods in carved stone and incised brass, supplied 
like or unlike according to purse and temperament. 

This may be why no considerable body of native-looking 
painting seems to emerge much before the middle of the 
sixteenth century, but from that point its productions begin to 
be everywhere, and one might hazard the suggestion that some 
of the younger apprentices, instead of learning to draw patterns 
on boards for stone-masons and brass-cutters, may have chosen 
to be painters and begun to supply the new demands of great 
houses and seats of learning. 

It would not be wholly arbitrary to name the year of the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth (1558) as the point from which 
the painted family portrait gallery as we know it begins. It is 
a natural development from earlier image-making but, like 
Holbein on the late King, much more personal. 

William Cecil was aware of the practical use to be made of 
personal images. There is a pair of portraits of him and his wife 
done about 1560, perhaps to commemorate his appointment as 
Secretary of State to the new monarch. This picture of Cecil 
became the standard pattern for numerous images which 
survive in varying sizes of varying quality in the houses of 
descendants of his personal and political friends. Late in life 
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a second portrait was made and similarly distributed. An 
analysis of locations might be interesting. The same occurs 
but to a less degree in the case of Walsingham and others. 

William Cecil was not only concerned with his own image 
as an instrument of policy. There is a draft proclamation in 
his handwriting assigned to the year 1563: 

Forasmuch as through yc natural! desyres that all sorts of people 
both noble and mean have to procure ye pourtrait and picture of ye 
Queens Maty great number of Paynters and some pryntors and gravers 
have already and doe dayly attempt to make in dyvers manners 
portraictures of her Maty. . . . 

The draft goes on to state that there is confusion and complaint 
that the Queen has been begged to sit but is unwilling . . . 

still . . . hir Maty is pleased that . . . some coning person mete therefor 
shall shortly make a pourtraict of her person or visage to be parti¬ 
cipated to others for satisfaction of hir loving subjects. 

This portrait is then further defined as a pattern or first por¬ 
traiture. Cecil’s draft ends by prohibiting the showing or 
publication of such portraits as are apparently deformed ‘until 
they may be reformed which are reformable’. 

The Queen did not sit at once. She did not begin to take 
sitting for her portrait seriously for ten years. It i^ not till the 
early 70s that the familiar series begins. In these the pose and 
the mask vary little but no two ever wear the same dress. The 
origin and growth of the legend of Elizabeth is written in the 
succession of her portraits which become more fantastic and 
magnificent as her reign and legend advance. 

The Tudors are a remarkable family looked at simply in 
terms of their images. In fact remarkable people, if they are 
interested, will engender remarkable portraits, whether like 
Henry VII in his tomb or Henry VHI in his palace they employ 
foreigners of distinction or like Elizabeth give sittings to the 
descendants of a long line of native born draughtsmen and 
illuminators such as Nicholas Hilliard and license the London 
workshops to multiply variations on a pattern. 

The family and official portrait as we commonly understand 
it is a late sophistication and it becomes established in the age 
of Elizabeth and James. 

Mine eye hath played the painter and hath stelled 

Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart; 

My body is the frame wherein ’tis held . . . 

Shakespeare begins the xxivth sonnet. 
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The age was rich in action. The old urge to commemorate 
found a more widespread outlet through the painters’ work¬ 
shops and those of the more newly established engravers. The 
older fashion of stone and brass took on more modern and 
sometimes more modest forms. William Shakespeare as a 
citizen of Stratford is commemorated by a wall monument 
with his bust in the parish church and by the engraving pre¬ 
fixed to the first collected edition of his writings. Posterity, not 
for the first or last time, has not been content with what certainly 
would have seemed normal to his family and friends, and so 
never ceases to imagine and encourage the production of any 
number of mythical images. Yet for those who will read them 
the bust and the engraving speak the man. 

Like the legend of the queen and her great father, the growth 
of the legend of Sir Thomas More can be read in a series of 
copies and adaptations of the famous drawing by Holbein. The 
effigy of Margaret Beaufort is translated into paint to honour 
and maintain her memory in Cambridge. The numerous 
portraits of Essex are the result of posthumous demands. 
Equally the demands of the living are met; we begin to hear 
of friend seeking friend’s portrait and companions in arms 
or adventure recording themselves. Poet is called to co-operate 
with painter; the fashion for emblematics gets full play. It 
would be easy to multiply examples and make a digression on 
the occasions in family life which called for portrait-making or 
consider how the assize towns and other places of assembly 
produced the nuclei of our native school. 

The situation is well summed up by Henry Holland, who 
was himself probably something of a draughtsman, when he 
produced the first illustrated book of English worthies in 1620. 
For this we know that he was at pains to discover authentic 
portraits, owing to the survival of his list of originals and their 
locations. The Herciiologia Anglica was intended to exalt the 
makers of modem England abroad as well as at home and 
carries a violent reformation bias. 

Ancient habits are stubborn and tend to impose themselves 
on the new forms: Charles I and Buckingham are rightly 
credited with an influence on art fashion. There is a long series 
of portraits of both from their early days to show how their 
taste got better. It is quite likely that Buckingham from the 
time he received the Garter to the time of his death had at 
least one portrait painted every year. 

Vandyck stated the features of Charles I for all time even as 
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Holbein did those of Henry VIII, and the model which he set 
up was exploited in exactly the same way. The full-face view 
was even adapted to carry an untrimmed and spreading beard 
in a picture which was purveyed by Edward Bower of Temple 
Bar in the time after the trial. Another workshop attempted to 
make a haggard-looking version of the side-face pattern a hint 
at the effects of war. Finally there is the posthumous cult which 
called forth a variety of images mostly small scale but still 
recalling one or another of the Vandyck patterns. Vandyck 
himself summed up seven or eight years of his experience of 
the head of Charles I when he painted on a single canvas the 
three views of the King’s head as a pattern for the sculptor, 
Bernini, in Rome. 

But making effigies from paintings was equally ancient 
practice in London. 

Isaac Walton gives a circumstantial account of the planning 
and construction of the monument of John Donne. It was 
planned by Donne himself during his last illness at the instance 
of a friend who was also his physician. Walton’s discursive 
genius leads him to reflect 

that a desire of glory or commendation is rooted in the very nature of 
man; and that those of the severest and most mortified lives, though 
they may become so humble as to banish self-flattery, and such weeds 
as naturally grow there; yet they have not been able to kill this desire 
of glory, but that like our radical heat, it will both live and die with us; 
and many think it should do so; and we want not sacred examples to 
justify the desire of having our memory to outlive our lives; which I 
mention, because Dr. Donne, by the persuasion of Dr. Fox, easily 
yielded at this very time to have a monument made for him; but 
Dr. Fox undertook not to persuade him how, or what monument it 
should be; that was left to Dr. Donne himself. 

A monument being resolved upon, Dr. Donne sent for a carver to 
make for him in wood the figure of an urn, giving him directions for 
the compass and height of it; and to bring with it a board of the just 
height of his body. These being got, then without delay a choice 
painter was got to be in readiness to draw his picture, which was taken 
as followeth.—Several charcoal fires being first made in his large study, 
he brought with him into that place his winding-sheet in his hand, and 
having put ofiT all his clothes, had this sheet put on him, and so tied'with 
knots at his head and feet, and his hands so placed as dead bodies are 
usually fitted, to be shrowded and put into their coflfin, or grave. Upon 
this urn he thus stood with his eyes shut, and with so much of the sheet 
turned aside as might shew his lean, pale, and death-like face, which 
was purposely turned towards the East, from whence he expected the 
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second coming of his and our Saviour Jesus. In this posture he was 
drawn at his just height; and when the picture was fully finished, he 
caused it to be set by his bed-side, where it continued and became his 
hourly object till his death, and was then given to his dearest friend and 
executor Dr. Henry King, then chief Residentiary of St. Paul’s, who 
caused him to be thus carv’ed in one entire piece of white marble, as it 
now stands in that Church; and by Dr. Donne’s own appointment, 
these words were to be affixed to it as an epitaph. . . . 

Walton quotes the epitaph and continues: 

And now having brought him through the many labyrinths and 
perplexities of a various life, even to the gates of death and the grave; 
my desire is, he may rest, till I have told my Reader that I have seen 
many pictures of him, in several habits, and at several ages, and in 
several postures: and I now mention this, because I have seen one 
picture of him, drawn by a curious hand, at his age of eighteen, with 
his sword, and what other adornments might then suit with the present 
fashions of youth and the giddy gaieties of that age; and his motto then 
was— 

How much shall I be changed. 

Before I am changed ! 

And if that young, and his now dying picture were at this time set 
together, every beholder might say. Lord! how much is Dr. Donne 
already changed, before he is changed I 

Walton did not himself practise painting, but his trade of iron¬ 
monger must have involved him in working to other people’s 
designs by means of traditional processes. His technical know¬ 
ledge and his wide humanity make him an ideal witness and 
he has here recorded for us a piece of technical practice obviously 
ancient and accepted and with it summed up an equally ancient 
and accepted attitude of mind. The description of the tomb 
of John Colet by Henry Holland among others offers a hint 
for the origin of some of Donne’s ideas. We may also note 
that Walton does not give the name of either of the painters. 
The pattern draughtsman is put in the category ‘choice’; 
the other is simply ‘a curious hand’. Finally the design of the 
monument is dictated by the patron to the extent of pro¬ 
curing the preliminary services of a carver. In fact the char¬ 
acter of our native portraiture is understandable if we assume 
that by long tradition the workmam expected to be told 
what to do and used a technique to meet the instructions of 
his patrons. 

Old Sir Gervase Holies was importuned to sit in 1627: his 
grandson tells how a workman (the best then in the country) 
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was got to the house. The old man put on his best clothes and 

sat. At the end says his grandson: 

he caused the fellow to paint in ye picture an Holly Tree all withered 
and leafless (save one or two leaves at the bottom) with this under it 
‘aliter fui’. 


Ill 

That, we might say, was the old-fashioned way; yet modern 
ways are not greatly different except that our abiding interest 
in personal images is more articulate; it was beginning to be so 
about the time that Sir Gervase Holies sat for his portrait. 

Lord Clarendon, in a famous passage of his History of the 
Great Rebellion, describes the effect that young Charles Vilhers 
produced at Court, and from about this time it is possible to 
discern two different currents of thought and interest in the 
world which employed artists; one more variable and disruptive, 
fed by the fashionable world bringing foreign artists with a new 
status and attempts to found academies of taste; the other slow- 
moving, having distant sources, not liable to alter course, and 
accepted as part of the national life. The Duke of Buckingham 
and his biographer each felt only one, but both were realized 
and probably understood by Charles I and Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel. 

Between Lord Arundel and Mr. Hyde, as he then was, there was 
deep antagonism, yet both were as deeply concerned to preserve 
the best of the English heritage and encourage a new flowering. 
Arundel was the inheritor of a long tradition of magnificence, 
and probably no man has had more lasting effect in encourag¬ 
ing a catholic interest in the study and veneration of works of 
art and antiquity through his patronage of artists and writers 
and his collections. Horace Walpole calls him the father of 
virtu or discriminating taste in England. He would not him¬ 
self have been conscious that he was doing anything that his 
ancestors had not already done before him according to their 
opportunities. 

Edward Hyde, more than twenty years younger, of less 
exalted station, more practical, much less diffuse in his interests, 
discerned this abiding national interest in personal images and 
assembled the first National Portrait Gallery in his own house. 
Its genesis and contents are described by Evelyn who visited 
the house and afterwards drew up a list of ‘learned and heroic 
persons’ whose portraits could be added. Lord Clarendon’s 
practical sense and high patriotism carried the ancient cult of 
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images beyond the dynastic and domestic sphere to the national. 
His History, with its emphasis on persons, began to be extra 
illustrated long before the day of Granger and the systematic 
study and publication of historical portraits. It probably 
inspired the illustrated histories of the next century and the 
attendant searches for authentic portraits to engrave; unauthen- 
tic inventions and an increasing tendency to provide famous 
names for lost identities were a further and inevitable conse¬ 
quence. But at least from this point on we can discover the 
genesis of myths. 

The eighteenth century not only laboured to order and 
codify but described and defined our inherited habits of image¬ 
making and the limits of the artist’s powers. 

Addison states the principle— 

I have observed [he writes in 1711 beginning the first number of the 
Spectator], that a reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure till he 
knows whether the writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or 
cholerick disposition, Married or Bachelor with other Particulars of a 
like nature that conduce very much to the right understanding of an 
Author. 

Steele, always more personal and concrete, differentiates 
the three portraits for which by 1720 he had sat by saying that 
by Kneller he is shown resolute, by Thornhill thoughtful, and 
by Richardson indolent. 

And this Jonathan Richardson, known to fame as the most 
learned connoisseur of his age, had been taught to paint by 
John Riley who stood in the direct succession of native portrait¬ 
making; hence in his Essay on the Theory of Painting published 
in 1715 he can be explicit: 

Painting gives us not only the persons, but the characters of great 
men. The air of the head and the mien in general give strong indica¬ 
tions of the mind and illustrate what the historian says more expressly, 
and particularly. Let a man read a character in my Lord Clarendon, 
(and certainly never was there a better painter in that kind) he will 
find it improved by seeing a picture of the same person by Vandyke. 

In the next succeeding generation William Hogarth represents 
the very late maturity of our native painting traditions. He 
himself knew this and was at pains to explain how the artist 
had to construct his image and equally to account for the 
fallacies which must haunt the minds of artists, patrons, and 
spectators. The Analysis of Beauty, ‘written with a view to feing 
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the fluctuating ideas of taste’, is a monument of craft-learning 
and common sense. Hogarth knew as well as did his medieval 
forerunners the power of suggestion held by the sinuous line, 
and describes the effect on his fellow craftsmen of his idea of a 
line of beauty: some, he says, thought they understood: 

Others as common face painters and copiers of pictures, denied that 
there could be such a rule either in art or nature, and asserted it was 
all stuff and madness; but no wonder that these gentlemen should not 
be ready in comprehending a thing they have little or no business with. 
For though the picture copier may sometimes to a common eye seem to 
vie with the original he copies, the artist himself requires no more 
ability, genius, or knowledge of nature, than a journeyman-weaver at 
the goblins, who in working after a piece of painting, bit by bit, 
scarcely knows what he is about, whether he is weaving a man or a 
horse, yet at last almost insensibly turns out of his loom a fine piece of 
tapestry, representing, it may be one of Alexander’s battles painted by 
Le Brun. 

Hogarth knew also that the last appeal must always be to the 
spectator: 

To those, then, whose judgments are unprejudiced, this little work 
is submitted with most pleasure; because it is from such that I have 
hitherto received the most obligations, and now have reason to expect 
most candour. 

Therefore I would fain have such of my readers be assured, that 
however they may have been awed, and over-born by pompous terms 
of art, hard names, and the parade of seemingly magnificent collections 
of pictures and statues; they are in a much fairer way, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, of gaining a perfect knowledge of the elegant and beautiful 
in artificial, as well as natural forms, by considering them in a syste¬ 
matical, but at the same time familiar way, than those who have been 
prepossessed by dogmatic rules, taken from the performances of art 
only: nay, I will venture to say, sooner, and more rationally, than even 
a tolerable painter, who has imbibed the same prejudices. 

Therefore let the spectator have the last word. In the year 
1777, when the first president of the Royal Academy was 
exhorting the students to study and cultivate the grand style, 
the School for Scandal was first played at Drury Lane. Charles 
Surface is in debt and gaily sells his ancestors to his uncle and 
guardian who comes disguised as a buyer; the pictures are 
knocked down by a friend with the family pedigree doing duty 
as a hammer; Charles saves his fortune because he has not 
entirely abandoned his native piety and will not be tempted 
to part with his uncle’s portrait. 
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The place is Act iv, Scene i. 

Charles Surface, Walk in, gentlemen, pray walk in;—here they are, the 
family of the Surfaces up to the Conquest. 

Sir Oliver Surface, And, in my opinion, a goodly collection, 

Charles S, Aye, aye, these are done in the true spirit of portrait painting; 
—no volontier grace and expression. Not like the works of your modern 
Raphaels, who give you the strongest resemblance, yet contrive to 
make your portrait independent of you; so that you may sink the 
original and not hurt the picture. No, no; the merit of these is the 
inveterate likeness—all stiff and awkward as the originals, and like 
nothing in human nature besides. 

Sir Oliver S. Ah! we shall never see such figures of men again. 

Charles S. I hope not.—Well, you see, master Premium, what a 
domestic character I am; here I sit of an evening surrounded by my 
family.—But, come, get to your pulpit, Mr. Auctioneer; here’s an 
old gouty chair of my grandfather’s will answer the purpose. 

Careless, Aye, aye, this will do.—But, Charles, I haven’t a hammer; 
and what’s an auctioneer without his hammer? 

Charles S. Egad, that’s true;—what parchment have we here?— 
Richard heir to Thomas. —Oh, our genealogy in full. Here, Careless— 
you shall have no common bit of mahogany, here’s the family tree 
for you, you rogue,—this shall be your hammer, and now you may 
knock down my ancestors with their own pedigree. 

Sir Oliver S, What an unnatural rogue!—an ex post facto parricide ! 

[Aside, 

Careless, Yes, yes, here’s a list of your generation indeed;—faith, 
Charles, this is the most convenient thing you could have found for 
the business, for ’twill serve not only as a hammer, but a catalogue 
into the bargain.—Come, begin—A-going, a-going, a-going ! 

Charles S, Bravo, Careless !—Well, here’s my great uncle. Sir Richard 
Raveline, a marvellous good general in his day, I assure you. He 
served in all the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, and got that cut over 
his eye at the battle of Malplaquet.—What say you, Mr. Premium? 
—look at him—there’s a hero for you, not cut out of his feathers, as 
your modern dipt captains are, but enveloped in wig and regi¬ 
mentals, as a general should be.—What do you bid? 

Moses, Mr. Premium would heeweyou speak. 

Charles S, Why, then, he shall have him for ten pounds, and I’m sure 
that’s not dear for a staff-officer. 

Sir Oliver S. Heaven deliver me! his famous uncle Richard for ten 
pounds! [Aside'] —Very well, sir, I take him at that. 

Charles S. Careless, knock down my uncle Richard. Here, now, is a 
maiden sister of his, my great aunt Deborah, done by Kneller, 
thought to be in his best manner, and a very formidable likeness.— 
There she is, you see, a shepherdess feeding her flock.—You shall 
have her for five pounds ten—the sheep are worth the money. 
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Sir Oliver S. Ah! poor Deborah! a woman who set such a value on her¬ 
self! [Aside] —Five pounds ten—she’s mine. 

Charles S, Knock down my aunt Deborah!—Here, now, are two that 
were a sort of cousins of theirs. You see, Moses, these pictures were 
done some time ago, when beaux wore wigs, and the ladies their own 
hair. 

Sir Oliver S. Yes, truly, head-dresses appear to hav^e been a little lower 
in those days. 

Charles S. Well, take that couple for the same. 

Moses. ’Tis a good bargain. 

Charles S. This, now, is a grandfather of my mother’s, a learned judge, 
well known on the western circuit.—What do you rate him at, 
Moses? 

Moses. Four guineas. 

Charles S. Four guineas!—Gad’s life, you don’t bid me the price of his 
wig.—Mr. Premium, you have more respect for the woolsack; do 
let us knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir Oliver S. By all means. 

Careless. Gone! 

Charles S. And there are two brothers of his, William and Walter Blunt, 
Esquires, both members of Parliament, and noted speakers, and 
what’s very extraordinary, I believe this is the first time they were 
ever bought or sold. 

Sir Oliver S. That is very extraordinary, indeed I Fll take them at your 
own price, for the honour of Parliament. 

Careless. Well said, little Premium!—I’ll knock them down at forty. 

Charles S. Here’s a jolly fellow~I don’t know what relation but he 
was mayor of Norwich: take him at eight pounds. 

Sir Oliver S. No, no; six will do for the mayor. 

Charles S. Come, make it guineas, and I’ll throw you the two aldermen 
there into the bargain. 

Sir Oliver S. They’re mine. 

Charles S. Careless, knock down the mayor and aldermen.—But plague 
on’t, we shall be all day retailing in this manner; do let us deal 
wholesale: what say you, little Premium? Give us three hundred 
pounds for the rest of the family in the lump. 

Careless. Aye, aye, that will be the best way. 

Sir Oliver S. Well, well, anything to accommodate you;—they are mine. 
But there is one portrait which you have always passed over. 

Careless. What, that ill-looking little fellow over the settee? 

Sir Oliver S. Yes, sir, I mean that, though I don’t think him so ill- 
looking a little fellow, by any means. 

Charles S. What, that?—Oh! that’s my uncle Oliver; ’twas done before 
he went to India. 

Careless. Your uncle Oliver!—Gad, then you’ll never be friends 
Charles. That, now, to me, is as stern a looking rogue as ever I saw; 
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an unforgiving eye, and a damned disinheriting countenance! an 
inveterate knave, depend on’t. Don’t you think so, little Premium? 

Sir Oliver S. Upon my soul, sir, I do not; I think it is as honest a looking 
face as any in the room, dead or alive;—but I suppose uncle Oliver 
goes with the rest of the lumber? 

Charles S, No, hang it; I’ll not part with poor Noll. The old fellow 
has been very good to me, and, egad, I’ll keep his picture while I’ve 
a room to put it in. 

Sir Oliver S, The rogue’s my nephew after all! {Aside'] —But, sir, I have 
somehow taken a fancy to that picture. 

Charles S, I’m sorry for’t, for you certainly will not have it. Oons, 
haven’t you got enough of them? 

Sir Oliver S. I forgive him everything! \Aside] —But, sir, when I take 
a whim in my head 1 don’t value money. I’ll give you as much for 
that as for all the rest. 

Charles S. Don’t tease me, master broker; I tell you I’ll not part with 
it, and there’s an end of it. 

Sir Oliver S, How like his father the dog is! [Aside] —Well, well, I have 
done.—I did not perceive it before, but I think I never saw such a 
striking resemblance— [Aside] —Here is a draught for your sum. 

Charles S, Why, ’tis for eight hundred pounds. 

Sir Oliver S, You will not let Sir Oliver go? 

Charles S. Zounds! no!—I tell you once more. 
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NOTES 

I 

p. 133. Plotinus, A circumstantial account in iht Life by Porphyrius; both 
the friend and the artist are named and the way they contrived 
a portrait is described. 

p. 133. Bede, Hist, Eccles. ii. xvi. 

p. 134. Edward II, Historia monasterii S, Petri Gloucestriae. Rolls series, ed. 
W. H. Hart, 1863, p. 44: ‘qui sedens ad mensam in aula abbatis, et 
ibidem videns depictas figuras regum praedecessorum suorurn jocose 
sciscitabatur ab abbatc utrum haberet eum depictum inter ipsos an non. 
Cui respondit, magis prophetando quam fabulando quod speraret se 
ipsum habiturum in honestiori loco quam ibi quod ita evenit.’ 

p. 134. Richard II, The possible connexion of the diptych with a posthumous 
cult was suggested by V. H. Galbraith in A New Life of Richard II; 
History, xxvi (1942), 223; see further, for posthumous cult, W. H. 
St. John Hope, The Funeral, Monument and Chantry Chapel of King Henry the 
Fifth, Archaeologia, xv, 1914. 

p. 135. Early drawings, &c. Among the more important survivals are—some 
marginalia of Mathew Paris; the portrait of Chaucer in Occlev^e’s MS. 
(Harley 4866) which is the pattern for all later images; the portrait of 
John 5th Baron Lovcl (d. 1408) prefixed to B.M. Harley 7026. 

p. 135. Beckington. Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynion, ed. George 
Williams, 1872, Rolls series. Previously translated in part by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, 1828. The hints at technique are obscure: Sir H. Nicolas’s 
translation does not attempt elucidation and may be misleading. 

p. 136. Portraits of Kings, Thomas Kerrich bequeathed to the Society of 
Antiquaries a number of portraits of English and foreign rulers dating 
from the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. Some came from 
the Paston house in Norfolk. See Sir John Fenn’s edition of the Paston 
Letters, vol. v, 1823, and the catalogues of the Society of Antiquaries’ 
pictures, &c. by Way, 1847, and Scharf', 1865. 

Edward Alleyn at Dulwich noted purchases of portraits of kings of 
England in his household accounts 1618. See G. F. Warner, Cat, MSS, 
Dulwich, 1881, p. 175. 

p. 136. Cardinal Wolsey. Vertue’s note in Walpole Soc,, vol. xxiv, p. 190. 
See also Mrs. R. L. Poole’s Catalogue of Oxford Portraits, 

p. 137. Leland, His use of the words ‘image’, ‘pourtraict’, ‘pattern’ needs 
investigation; likewise similar use of such words by Thomas Weever in 
his Funeral Monuments of 1631. 

p. 137. Ascham, In particular The Scholemaster; the practice of painting and 
sculpture and the effect they have on the spectator are brought in to 
clarify the author’s meaning: for instance on p. 190 of Aldis Wright’s 
edition, 1904, where Ascham is discussing what he calls the hard wits 
in learning ‘in woode and stone, not the softest but hardests be alwaics 
aptest for portrature, both fairest for pleasure and most durable for 
proflBt’. 
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II 

p. 138. Henry VllL For the public importance of the Whitehall wall 
painting and its effect on some people see Karel van Mander’s life of 
Holbein, Het leven der doorluchtigte nederlandsche en hoogdugtsche schilders., 
1604. 

p. 140. William CeciL Draft proclamation. Cal. State Papers^ Domesticy 1547- 
80 (ed. Lemon, 1856), p. 232. Imperfect transcripts in F. M. O’Dono- 
ghue. Portraits of Queen Elizabethy 1894, and previously, 1768, Archaeologiay 
ii. 169. 

p. 141. Shakespeare. Note the remarks of William Blake (who began as a boy 
apprentice to a line-engraver) on the Droeshout engraving; Gilchrist’s 
Lifey chapter 36. A drawing which he made after this engraving is 
in the Manchester Art Gallery. 

p. 141. More family groups. The posthumous fame and cult of Sir Thomas 
More is clearly reflected by the series of family groups duly adapted to 
the tastes and purses of his grandchildren and their descendants. See 
Chamberlain’s Hans Holbeiny 1913, also Kurz in Burlington Magaziney 
Ixxxiii (1943), 279, and Woltmann’s Holbein u. seine J^eity 1867, English 
ed. 1872. 

p. 141. Companions in armSy &c. e.g. The Commentaries of Sir Francis VerCy 
[1560-1609], pub, Wm. Dillingham, 1657 {Stuart TractSy ed. Firth, 1903). 
A list of Vere’s scholars in the art of war is given and the text goes on, 
‘Besides divers others whose effigies do at once both guard and adorn 
Kirby Hall in Essex . . . ’ Cf. Walpole Soc. xviii (Vertue i), p. 73, 
for the portrait of Sir Robert Cotton commissioned by Sir Simon 
D’Ewes. 

p. 141. Poet and Paintery e.g. The Ditchley portrait of Queen Elizabeth in 
the National Portrait Gallery and a portrait called Arabella Stuart at 
Hampton Court repro. Walpole Soc. iii, PL xxiv. 

p. 141. Henry Holland. A note on his list of originals in Lowndes’s Biblio¬ 
grapher's Manual. In his preface Holland emphasizes that he has chosen 
to celebrate those whom ‘vel nos vel Patres saltern nostri vidimus ct 
cognovimus, aut eos videre et cognosere potuimus’ and acknowledges 
the example set him by Jacob Verheiden. 

He also says that other persons of an earlier day are worthy to be 
celebrated; he does not anywhere suggest that no portraits of them are 
to be had or expected. 

The assumption that Henry Holland was himself a draughtsman is 
based on the legend ‘H H invt’ on the engraved portrait of his father 
Philemon Holland by William Marshall. 

p. 142. Isaac Walton, To be noted that the story of the making of Dr. 
Donne’s monument does not occur in the first version of the life which 
is prefixed to the LXXX Sermons of 1640. The first occurrence is in 1658 
and further additions were made in the two subsequent versions of 1670 
and 1675, both published in Walton’s lifetime. The passages quoted 
here are from the 1675 text. Walton’s business in the City and his 
description as an ironmonger do not seem to have been investigated; the 
perennial attraction of The Compleat Angler being of the strongest nature. 
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p. 143. Sir Gervase Holies, Manuscript record by his grandson Gervasc Holies, 
the antiquary. The portrait is at Welbeck Abbey. See Catalogue of 
Pictures belonging to the Duke of Portland by R. W. Goulding and C. K. 
Adams, 1936, p. 234. 

Ill 

p. 144. Lord Clarendon, See for his relations with Lord Arundel, D. Nichol 
Smith, Characters from the History and Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century, 
notes pp. 264, 265. 

p. 145. Steele, The Theatre (2 Jan. to 5 Apr. 1720), No. ii. A reprint ed. 
Nichols c, 1791. There is also an appraisement of the temper of 
Kneller’s vision as compared with Richardson’s. 
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I REJOICE on this occasion to think that the modern arch¬ 
deacon has succeeded in living down the reputation of his 
medieval predecessor, a reputation which was formidable and 
unenviable. The archdeacon’s chances of salvation were pro¬ 
verbially bad. A correspondent of John of Salisbury complained 
to him that to the race of men who were reckoned under the 
name of archdeacons in the Church of God the way of salvation 
was wholly barred: they loved bribes, they followed after re¬ 
wards, were quick to do wrongfully, rejoiced in false accusations, 
the sins of the people were their meat and drink on which they 
lived by robbery, so that no host was safe from his guest.^ It is 
true that John of Salisbury reminded his friend of this merely to 
congratulate him that, thanks to God and the bishop of Lincoln, 
who had promoted him to an archdeaconry, his views had pre¬ 
sumably undergone a change.* Peter of Blois, himself an arch¬ 
deacon with pronounced opinions of the dignity of the office, 
waxed hot in similar language over the sins of bishops’ officials, 
the diocesan chancellors of our own day, warning a friend who 
was official to the bishop of Chartres—and that bishop no other 
than John of Salisbury—to go out in good time from Ur of the 
Chaldees and from the midst of Babylon and cease from ad¬ 
ministering a most accursed stewardship. But, if the habit of 
officials was to pluck, to fleece, and to flay the poor sheep who 
came under their shears, if they were the bishops’ leeches, 
swollen to repletion with the blood of their victims, such an 
arraignment in the mouth of an archdeacon, blameless though 
' Joan. Saris., ep. clxvi, ad Nicolaum de Sigillo (Migne, P.L. cxcix. 156): 
Erat, ut memini, genus hominum, qui in Elcclesia Dei archidiaconorum censentur nomine, 
quibus vestra discretio omnem salutis viam querebatur esse praeclusam. Nam, ut 
dicere consuevistis, diligunt munera, sequuntur retributiones, ad injurias proni sunt, 
calumniis gaudent, peccata populi comedunt et bibunt, quibus vivitur ex rapto, ut non sit 
hospes ab hospite tutus. 

* Nicolaus de Sigillo (del Seel) was archdeacon of Huntingdon in the 
second half of the twelfth century (Le Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 48). 

XXK 


X 
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he might be himself, might reasonably provoke a pointed 

rejoinder.^ 

A substantial anthology might be collected on the subject of 
archdeacons and officials, whom, long after the day of Peter of 
Blois, Langland bracketed under the same condemnation.^ An 
elder contemporary of Langland, William Doune, who died at 
Barbentane near Avignon in 1361, was not only archdeacon of 
Leicester in the church of Lincoln, but also official principal to 
the bishop of Worcester. In his last will he lamented the 
rapacity of himself and his fellows, reflecting bitterly ‘that very 
many men in high office deal busily, nay, harshly with those 
who are subject to them; and of these I have been and am one.’^ 
Indeed, that serving of tables which the apostles had, with the 
best intentions, deputed to the ministry of deacons, became to 
the medieval representatives of St. Stephen and his companions 
of more moment than the word of God.'* A certain tradition of 
worldliness clings to the office in works of modern fiction: 
witness Trollope’s Archdeacon Grantley, the archdeacon in 
Baring-Gould’s Court Royal, or the unfortunate dignitary who 
belonged to that remarkable capitular body described in Sir 
Hugh Walpole’s The Cathedral, This is a relic of the period when 
their minds were habitually set upon the profits of their pro¬ 
fession. In the service of their masters, the bishops, they did not 
scruple to use force. When the see of Durham was vacant in 
1133, the two archdeacons of the church were the protagonists 
in the struggle between two rival claimants, one on the side of 
the bishop elected by the chapter, while the other took the part 
of the intruder William Cumin.^ It was another archdeacon of 
Durham, Emery of Poitou, who, when his uncle the bishop was 
disputing the presentation to certain livings with the chapter, 

' Pet. Bles. ep. xxv {P.L. ccvii. 88, 89): Quia te qffectuosissime diligo in 
visceribus Jesu Christi, proposui te salutaribus monitis adhortari, ut de Ur Chaldae- 
orum, et de medio Babylonis tempestivus exeas, et ministerium damnatissimae villica- 
tionis omittas. . . . Tota officialium inientio est, ut ad opus episcoporum suae juris- 
dictioni commissas miserrimas oves quasi vice illorum tondeant, emungant, excorient. 
Isti enim sunt episcoporum sanguisugae, evomentes alienum sanguinem, quern biberunt. 

* Piers Plowman, B ii. 172: 

Denes and suddenes . drawe Jow togidercs, 

Erchdekenes and officiales . and alle 5owre regystreres, 

Lat sadel hem with siluer . owre synne to suffre. 

As auoutrie and deuorses . and derne usurye, 

To here bischopes aboute . abrode in visytynge. 

^ Archaeol. Journal, Ixxii. 280-1: quia iam amare recogito quod valde multi 
superiores versantur, immo grassantur, cum subditis, de quorum numero fui et sum unus. 

* See Acts vi. 2. ® Symeon Dunehn., Hist. Eccles. Dutulm. contin. c. iii. 
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besieged the refractory prior and convent in St. Oswald’s 
church and forced his way in by setting fire to the door.^ 

In England the authority of the archdeacon seems at no 
time to have been at rivalry with that of the bishop, as it 
frequently was in continental dioceses during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries; but his progress, or that of his deputies, 
through his archdeaconry, accompanied by large equipages of 
servants and carriages, was as imposing as the progress of a 
bishop and caused his subjects heavy expense.^ The cure of souls 
which was canonically attached to their dignity too often became 
a merely financial consideration.^ To no office in the Church 
did Dante’s outcry against those who neglected the Gospels and 
the Fathers for the accursed florin apply more nearly;^ while 
of those who crammed the margins of the Decretals with their 
comments none was more eminent than the compiler of the 
Rosarium^ the Archdeacon par excellence^ the roses of whose 
garden were not without their thorns for the erring faithful.^ 

^ Rog. Houeden. (Rolls Ser.), iv. Gg, 70. 

^ An example of the burdensome character of archidiaconal visitations is 
furnished by the complaint of the clergy of the rural deanery of Holderness 
in the archdeaconry of East Riding to Archbishop Wickwane [York Reg. 
Wickwane (Surtees Soc.], p. 248). In this case the visitation was held, as was 
generally the custom, by the archdeacon’s official: Cum enim multis retro 
temporibus eciam ultra memoriam invencmm consuevit ojficialis archidiaconi cum decano 
loci et clerico suo, aliquando cum altero eorum tantum, et sic cum tribus vel quatuor ad 
plus eveccionibus ad nos et ecclesias nostras declinare pro suis capitulis tenendis, nunc 
auiem officialis cum suo socio et decanus cum suo clerico^ cum sequestratore vestro insuper^ 
et apparitore quodam per officialem oestrum nobis dc novo destinato^ sicque cum octo vel 
novem eveccionibus ad capitula tenenda accedunt; non solummodo rectores^ vicarios^ immo 

et presbiteros parochiales oner antes . unde gemit clerus huiusmodi oppressione, 

sicut faciebat olim plebs Israelitica sub Pharaone. For the dieta or round covered in 
a day by such a progress see Vetus liber Archidiaconi Eliensis, ed. Feltoe and 
Minns (Cambridge Antiq. Soc., 1917), int. p. xvi and p. 74. 

^ See, e.g., Lambeth Reg. Langham, fo. 12b, for William of Wykeham’s 
return of his benefices in 1366, when he was, as keeper of the privy seal, 

in civitate et diocesi London . moram trahens et ut communiter larem fovens. 

His chief benefice was the archdeaconry of Lincoln, beneficium curatum et incom- 
patibile cum alio curato. It was untaxed, but verus valor et communis annuus 
eiusdem si archidiaconus personaliter visitet omnes ecclesias archidiaconatus sui et 
solidas procuraciones percipiat ubique in pecunia numerata extendit se ad cccl li. 
sterlingorum. No estimate is given of the composition received, as it must have 
been in this case, in lieu of personal visitation. 

^ Dante, Par. ix, 133: ' 

Per questo FEvangelio e i dottori magni 
Son dcrelitti, e solo ai Dccretali 
Si studia si che pare ai lor vivagni. 

® The Archdeacon’s renown is somewhat amusingly illustrated by the 
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Everyone will remember how Chaucer’s Sompnour, the typical 
hanger-on of the ecclesiastical courts, swelling the train that 
went on visitation through the archdeaconry, would remind 
sinners whose company he found congenial that ‘purs is the 
erchedeknes helle’:^ each lapse from godliness was assessed 
by a tariff and the warnings of conscience could be stilled at a 
little cost. Underlings such as the Sompnour were able, too, 
in the absence of their superiors, to line their own pockets freely. 
For archdeacons were by no means always, and perhaps rarely, 
to be found in their archdeaconries. In pursuit of administrative 
prizes in the outer world they were certainly not behindhand. 

Erchedeknes and deknes . that dignite hauen 
To preche the peple . and pore men to feede, 

Been lopen to London . bi leue of heore bischopes 

To ben clerkcs of the Kynges benche . the cuntre to schende.^ 

A profitable archdeaconry was not the least desirable of the 
rewards which a king’s clerk might expect to sustain his labours 
in one of the departments of state, and a papal indult was worth 
its cost in the licence which it gave him to visit his archdeaconry 
by deputy, or, in other words, to farm out his office for a rent 
calculated upon its average daily takings.^ 

II 

Let us leave, however, the shortcomings of archdeacons and 
their subordinates and come to the office itself and its develop- 
ment.'^ If the term 2 ii( 5 cKovos is not actually employed in the 
account of the institution of the office of deacon, yet the sphere 
of action of Stephen and his fellows was their 2iocKovia or 
ministerium, and the 2kidKovos wais reckoned by St. Paul among 

fact that the modern Enciclopedia Italiana contains no article under the word 
Archidiacono, but merely a reference to that on Guido da Baysio. 

* Cant. Talesi A 658, and see the opening lines of the Freres Tale, ibid., 
D 1299 sqq, ^ Piers Plowman, A, prol. 90. 

^ Many instances occur in Cal. Papal Letters. Early examples concern 
foreigners holding English archdeaconries, e.g. indults granted in 1343 and 
1344 to three cardinals (iii. 146, 147). But examples of similar grants to 
Englishmen become frequent before the end of the century: see, e.g., that in 
1391 to Thomas Southam, archdeacon of Oxford, in which the daily takings 
arc prescribed at the regular amount of 30 gros Tournois, 1 2 to the gold florin 
of Florence (iv. 408). 

^ For the office of archdeacon and studies bearing upon it see especially 
Vetus liber Archidiaconi Eliensis, already referred to. Perhaps the best account of 
its history and that of the office of rural dean, succinct and exhaustively 
documented, is in Hinschius, Kirchenrecht in Deutschland, ii. 83-205, 269-77, 
the interest of which is by no means confined to Germany. 
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the officers of the Church.* If at first it may not have been 
general everywhere, it came into great prominence during the 
epoch of persecutions in the third century. Liber pontificalis 
attributes to St. Fabianus {ob. 253) the organization of deacons 
with districts in Rome for specific purposes, each with its sub¬ 
ordinate ministries,^ while the letters of St. Cyprian display the 
contemporary importance of deacons in the church of Carthage.^ 
There can, however, be no certainty that such bodies of deacons 
included an archdeacon, and the primacy of Stephen among the 
deacons of the apostolic age is due to the prominence of his 
martyrdom in the history of the early Church.The first use 
of the official term archidiaconus appears to be found in the fourth 
century, when Optatus of Milevis applies it to Caecilianus as 
archdeacon of the church of Carthage before his elevation to the 
bishopric in 311.® St. Jerome, referring to the election of the 
bishops of Alexandria by the priests of the Church, compares it 
to the election of an archdeacon by deacons;^ but this is merely 
a statement of a possible fact, not of a fixed custom. 

It is certain that, whatever method may have governed the 
choice of archdeacons in the first instance, the archdeacon comes 
before us as a member of the bishop’s familia and his chief 
administrative officer. Much of the bishop’s routine work was 
delegated to him. He was oculns episcopi through which the 
state of the diocese was brought to the bishop’s notice, and his 
authority was thus almost equivalent to that of the bishop in 
matters the transaction of which did not require episcopal order. 
We can hardly doubt that, in the early days of Northumbrian 
Christianity, this was the relation in which James the deacon 
stood to Paulinus and that it was as the representative of his 

* See I Tim. iii. 8. The traditional connexion of the office with its origin in 
Acts vi appears, e.g. in St. Jerome, ep. cxlvi {P,L, xxii. 1195): Sciant quare 
diaconi constituti sinL Legant Acta Apostolorum^ recordentur conditionis suae, 

^ Hie regiones divisit diaconibus, et fecit septem subdiaconos, qui septem notariis 
imminerenty ut gesta martyrum in integro colligerent, 

^ See the address of letters iii, iv, v, vii, &c. presbyteris et diaconisy and in 
particular the direction that the dying, si presbyter repertus non fuerity ut urgere 
exitus coeperity apud diaconum quoque exomologesin facere delicti (ep. xii, P.L. iv. 265). 

^ So Augustine, serm. 315: prior martyr de diaconisy quam de apostolis: prior 
victima de agnis, quam de arietibus, {P,L, xxxviii. 1426). Id., serm. 316 (ibid. 
1432) states the primacy thus: inter diaconos illos nominatur primusy sicut inter 
apostolos PetruSy i.e. a personal, not a definitely official primacy. 

* De sekismate Donatist,, i. 16 {P,L, xi. 916): cum correptionem archidiaconi 
Caeciliani ferre non posset (sc. Lucilla) . . . discessit irata, 

* Jerome, m.j'. (P.L. xxii. 1194): quomodo si exercitus imperatorem facialy aut 
diaconi eligant de se quern industrium noverint et archidiaconum vocent. 
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master that he carried on the work of evangelization after the 
flight of Paulinus from the norths The importance of this 
personal relation between bishop and archdeacon is shown 
clearly at a later date by the influence of Hildebrand as arch¬ 
deacon in the affairs of the Holy See under successive popes, and 
among its consequences was the attempt, noticeable in many 
dioceses during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, of arch¬ 
deacons to assert for themselves a jurisdiction independent of 
the bishop’s.^ Of the success of such an endeavour in England, 
the establishment of the archdeacon of Richmond’s ordinary 
jurisdiction in his archdeaconry is an unusual but very con¬ 
spicuous example.^ 

The position of the archdeacon in the episcopal household 
put him in a special relation to the church which was the 
bishop’s see and in the first instance was served by the clergy 
attached to the person of the bishop, while as yet no separation 
of the chapter from its natural head had taken place. As that 
cleavage developed, the archdeacon was naturally regarded as 
the virtual, and then as the actual head of the cathedral chapter. 
This was not universally the case, and, as time went on, we find 
a dean, an archpriest or a provost, and in scattered instances a 
precentor, a primicerius or a prior regarded as the first dignitary 
of a church."^ In the numerous cathedral churches of Italy, 
however, and in all parts of that country, chapters presided over 
by an archdeacon were very common. Of some 285 of which 
particulars are given in Italia Sacra, no less than 141, or ap¬ 
proximately half, had archdeacons at their head, and it is 
probable that others with regard to which Ughelli’s statements 
are indefinite might be added to this total. In addition there 
were 63 in which an archdeacon occupied a lower dignity, but 
in 50 of these it was the second in rank. In the northern pro¬ 
vinces a provost is more frequently found in the first place, but 
such instances numbered only 35 in all. At the same time, on 
the other side of the Alps, in the provinces of Aix, Embrun, and 
in that of Arles, the precedence of the provost in the chapter was 

’ Bede, Hist. Eccl. ii. 16: Habuit autem secum in ministerio et lacobum diaconum, 
virum utique industrium ac nobilem in Christo et in ecclesia. See also ii. 20. 

^ See Hinschius, op. cit.; Hauck, Kirchengesch. Deutschlands^ v. 221-6; 
Fournier, Les officialitis an moyen dge, 

^ See Hist, Ch, Tork (Rolls Ser.),iii. 245-50; Torks. Archaeol. Journ.,XKv, 135-7. 

^ The statement in Cabrol and Leclercq, Diet, d'archeol, chretienne, s.v. 
Archidiacre, that the archidiaconus magnus^ the head of the chapter ‘prit dans 
la suite le nom de pr^vot’, seems true only of isolated cases, of which Strasbourg 
may be one. But such cases were exceptional. 
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undisputed, the archdeacon generally taking the place after him. 
Instances in France in which the archdeacon was the principal 
dignitas are rare.* 

In Italian dioceses, few of which were large and many very 
small, and in the small dioceses of Provence and Dauphine, the 
archdeacon, thus attached to the cathedral church, was the only 
archdeacon. The archidiaconus major, whose creation was anterior 
to and independent of the multiplication of diocesan ministeria, 
owed his position, in fact, to his personal relation to the bishop 
and received his title from the church of which he was a member. 
As diocesan administration attained its full development and 
single dioceses were divided into a number of archdeaconries, he, 
like his fellow archdeacons, became associated with a local area. 
Thus the archdeacon of York, whose title was directly derived 
from the cathedral church, was sometimes known as archdeacon of 
West Riding; but the territorial title never superseded the other. 

The multiplication of archdeacons and the assignation of 
definite territories or ministeria to each was a gradual process to 
the inception of which no definite date can be given. The often 
repeated tradition that Heddo, bishop of Strasbourg in the third 
quarter of the eighth century, divided his diocese into a number 
of ‘rural archdeaconries’ rests upon fabricated evidence. It is, 
however, not without significance, for at Strasbourg there was 
no archdeacon in the cathedral chapter, and we shall see that 
numerous instances may be found in the dioceses of France and 
other European countries where rural deaneries were coextensive 
with small archdeaconries.^ A century later than Heddo we 

^ In Languedoc the single archdeacon was at the head of the chapter in 
the metropolitan church of Narbonne and in three of its eleven suffragan 
churches, viz. Agde, Beziers, and Perpignan. This was also the case at Saint- 
Lizier (Couserans) in the province of Auch, corresponding to Novempopul- 
ania or Gascony. In this province, where archdeaconries became much 
multiplied, the senior archdeacon presided over the chapter in four churches, 
viz. Bazas, Comminges, Lectourc, and Tarbes. 

Much of the matter concerning French dioceses which follows is derived 
from documents printed in the volumes of diocesdin Pouilles which form part of 
the Recueil des historiens de la France. The first six of these, edited for the most 
part by Auguste Longnon, cover the medieval provinces of Lyon, Rouen, 
Tours, Treves, Sens, and Reims. A seventh deals with the provinces of Aix, 
Arles, and Embrun, including the late medieval province of Avignon. Sec 
also the introductory remarks on each diocese in Gallia Christiana. The 
pre-Revolution annual, La France ecclesiastiqucy furnishes a handy guide to 
diocesan arrangements which, so far as cathedral chapters are concerned, 
altered but little in the course of centuries. 

* Hinschius, ii. 189, note 3, gives references in disproof of the statement, of 
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are on sure ground in the province and diocese of Reims. In 
the last quarter of the ninth century Guntarius and Odelhardus, 
the two archdeacons to whom Hincmar’s directions for the 
regulation of the metropolitan diocese were addressed, clearly 
represent the archidiacoms major of the church of Reims and the 
archdeacon of the petit archidiacone of Champagne who at a later 
date divided the diocese between them.* Similarly the dioceses 
of Amiens and Laon were divided into two archdeaconries which 
may well have been of Carolingian origin. In either case the 
archidiaconus major bore the title derived from the church, while 
the second archdeacon received that of the geographical district 
in his charge, Ponthieu in the first case, in the second the Gallo- 
Roman pagus Teoraciae, called in French Thierache. Nearly con¬ 
temporary with Hincmar’s statutes are those ofRiculfus (Ricou), 
bishop of Soissons, in which he refers to his archdeacons as his 
comministri.^ Their number, however, is not mentioned by him, 
and it is not until 1043 that we come into contact with the four 
whose number remained permanent. Before the end of the 
eleventh century we have evidence for the six archdeaconries of 
the large diocese of Cambrai which remained without alteration 
until the erection of the see and province of Malines in 1559.^ 

How far, in the instances of Soissons and Cambrai, the 
number of ministeria may have been augmented between the 
ninth and eleventh centuries it is impossible to say. In neither 

which there are variations, relating to the archidiaconi rurales of Heddo. As 
noted above, it is possible that the provost at Strasbourg may have been the 
successor or supplanter of the archidiacoms magms or major, but there seems to 
be no trace of ‘rural’ archdeacons at a later date. 

* See P.L. exxv, 799, 800. Similarly, four archdeacons of the church of 
Metz are found attesting a charter to the abbey of Saint-Arnoul in 885, 
who clearly correspond to the later archdeacons of Metz, Marsal, Vic, and 
Sarrebourg (PouilUs, v. xliii). 

* Mansi, xviii. 81: Comministris nostris habita racione. Hincmar uses the same 
phrase: episcopi, et sub eorum dispositione ipsorum comminislri. 

^ Longnon, PouilUs, vi, introd. p. Iv, gives the dates for the earliest 
appearance of these archdeaconries as follows: arch, major 919, with a later 
date 1073; Brussels 1079; Hainault 1080; Brabant io8i; Antwerp and Valen¬ 
ciennes 1089. But, if these can be distinguished by their connexion with 
certain localities, it is certainly doubtful whether fixed titles were attached to 
them so early. Of five archdeacons who witnessed a charter in 1138, printed 
in Gall. Christ, iii, app. 2, one can be identified with Hainault by a mention 
of him as archdeacon of the ‘altars’ named as granted to the monastery of 
Saint-Ghislain at Mons. One archdeacon is called archidiaconus et decarms, 
and it appears, ibid. 93, that the provost of Cambrai, the head of the cathe¬ 
dral chapter, is mentioned in 1134 as holding another archdeaconry, not 
mentioned in 1138. 
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do the names given to these areas wholly correspond to the 
areas of Frankish administration. But where, as in the diocese 
of Chalons-sur-Marne, also in the province of Reims, the arch¬ 
deaconries corresponded to the pagi into which the Frankish 
civitas was divided, there is every reason to assume that the 
ecclesiastical division was effected at an early date. Apart from 
the principal or cathedral archdeaconry, the archdeaconries of 
Perthois, Atenois, and Vertus answer to the pagi Pertensis, 
Stadunensis, and Virtuensis. A like identity is noticeable in the 
adjoining province of Sens between the archdeaconries of the 
dioceses of Sens and Chartres and the chief pagi of their civitates, 
or again in the neighbouring diocese of Langres, a member of the 
province of Lyon.' It does not follow, however, that each arch¬ 
deaconry corresponded to a single pagus. More often, perhaps, 
it was formed from a group of these divisions, receiving its title 
from one of them. Thus the archdeaconry ofJosas in the diocese 
of Paris, made famous in fiction by Victor Hugo, took its name 
from a small pays included in it and now remembered in the 
names of Jouy-en-Josas and Les Loges-en-Josas in the valley of 
the Bievre, south of Paris. 

While an early origin can with some probability be assumed 
for those archdeaconries to which the names of the larger pagi 
or administrative areas were given, it is not so easy to come to 
conclusions about those founded on reasons of geographical 
convenience and possibly due to later subdivisions of larger 
areas. As early as 938 and 941 there is warrant for the presence 
of three archdeacons in the diocese of Tours, corresponding no 
doubt to the archidiacoms major and those whose areas of jurisdic¬ 
tion became known by the geographical titles Outre-Loire and 
Outre-Vienne.^ It does not follow, however, from such an 
instance, that in every case where a document is witnessed by 

' The divisions of Sens were: arch, major (pagus Senonicus) ; Etampes (part 
of p. Stampensis) ; Gatinais (p. IVastinensis) ; Melun (p. Meledumnsis) ; Provins 
(p. Pruvinensis). Those of I.angres: arch, major (p. Lingnnensis) ; Bar-sur-Aube (p. 
Barrensis) ; Lassois (p. Latiscensis) ; Dijon (/>. Divionensis) ; Tonnerre (p. Tomo- 
dorensis). Bassigny, the sixth archdeaconry, seems to have been formed by 
dismemberment of the archdeaconry of Langres; but Chaumont, the capital 
of the district, was in the archdeaconry of Bar, where it gave its name to a 
deanery. The pays Barrois of this diocese was distinct from the district which 
took its name from Bar-le-Duc (Bar-sur-Ornain) in the diocese of Toul. 
Chartres was divided into: arch, major (p. Camotensis with part oip. Stampensis ); 
Dunois (p. Dunensis) ; Pincerais (parts of p. Pisciacensis and the M^nJzais); 
Dreux (p. Dorcassinus); Blois (p. Blesensis) and Vendome (/>. Vindocinensis). 

* Similarly, the three archdeaconries in the diocese of Angers were known 
as Angers, Outre-Loire, and Outre-Mayenne. 
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archdeacons these signatures represent the full complement; 
but we need not therefore assume the contrary too readily. In 
the Liber Vitae of the church of Durham the names of Willelmus 
and Gosfridus, archbishops of Rouen, viz. Guillaume ‘Bonne- 
Ame’, who died in mo, and his successor Godefroi, who died 
in 1128, are followed by those of several canons of their church, 
headed by three who are distinguished, each as archidiaconus 
without further style.' Actually the pagi from which the diocese 
of Rouen was formed were four in number, viz. the pagus Rotho- 
magensis or Roumois, the pays de Caux {Caletensis), the Vexin 
{Vulcassinus), and the Talou {Tellaus), the last originally part of 
Caux. By the middle of the twelfth century these appear as 
divided into six archdeaconries, of which Grand-Caux and 
Petit-Caux, Vexin-normand and Vexin-fran^ais, sufficiently 
declare their origin in the bisection of larger districts. The 
sixth, called Aumale in 1148 and permanently known as Eu, 
corresponded to the Talou. As in 1091 the Vexin formed a 
single archdeaconry, this may also have been the case with 
Caux, and it is thus possible that the three archdeacons whose 
names appear in the book at Durham after 1111 were increased 
to six within the next few years. 

The tendency to create more than one archdeaconry out of 
a diocese is as marked in the west and south-western areas 
of Gaul as in the north, and in one large central diocese, that of 
Bourges, there appeared in process of time no less than nine.^ 
This number, remarkable even in a diocese of 900 parishes, was 
rivalled, if not equalled in some of the relatively small dioceses 
of the south-west. The metropolitan diocese of Auch, with its 
350 cures of souls, had 8 archdeacons.^ So also had Tarbes, 
with 303 parishes, while Comminges, with 222, had 5 arch¬ 
deacons,^ and Lectoure, with only 72, had 4. In areas broken 

' Liber Vitae Dunelm. (Surtees Soc. cxxxvi), fo. 22 b. 

^ Bourges (major), Bourbon, Bruers, Buzancais, Chateauroux, Gragay, 
Narzene, Sancerre, Sologne. 

^ The archdeaconries of Auch are given in Gall. Christ, i. 971, 972, with 
the following names: Anglfe, Armagnac, Astarac, Magnoac, Pardaillan, 
Saban«, Sos, and Vic; of these Armagnac and Astarac were names of feudal 
counties. See Longnon, Atlas historique, texte, p. 155. 

■* Two of these were N^bouzan and Aran. The latter, which included the 
twenty-two parishes of the diocese which were in the kingdom of Aragon, is 
familiar in the English episcopal registers of the early fourteenth century as 
the archdeaconry held by Guillelmus de Testa (Guillaume de la T^te), 
papal collector in England. It is worth noting in this context that, south of 
the Pyrenees, the multiplication of archdeaconries was general. Thus in the 
church of Burgos there were the six archdeaconries of Burgos, Lara, Palen- 
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up by deep valleys, such as those of the watercourses which feed 
the Adour and the Garonne from the slopes of the Pyrenees, this 
arrangement was obviously a matter of geographical con¬ 
venience. South of the Pyrenees it became general, though 
seldom on so large a scale, in country to which it was well 
adapted. The same geographical reasons, it is almost needless 
to say, would apply with equal force to the dioceses on both 
sides of the Alps, which, however, remained unaffected by them. 

The distinction of archdeaconries by fixed local titles begins 
to be generally noticeable in the later part of the twelfth 
century, and was habitually in use before the middle of the 
thirteenth. In France, as we have seen, these titles were taken 
cither from a pagus or from a purely geographical district such 
as the archdeaconry of La Riviere in the diocese of Soissons, 
which received its name from its riparian position in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Aisne and Oise.* But neither this type of dis¬ 
trict nor the pagus was necessarily confined to one diocese. 
Thus the pays de Brie, to the east and south-east of Paris, gave 
its name not only to one of the three archdeaconries in the 
diocese of Paris, but to one in that of Soissons and another in 
that of Meaux. In like manner the Sologne, an area of woodland 
and fen between Orleans and Bourges, gave a title to an arch¬ 
deaconry in each of these dioceses.^ Or, again, there were arch¬ 
deaconries, especially in the south of France, called after feudal 
areas, like some of those in the diocese of Auch. And, once more, 
we find in all districts some that were named from the towns 
which were their natural centres, like the archdeaconries of 
Melun and fitampes in the diocese of Sens.^ 

This variety of nomenclature points to the gradual formation 

zuela, Trevino, Briviesca, and Valpuesta, all dignitaries of the chapter, 
taking rank after the dean and prior (Serrano, El obispado de Burgos, ii. 
200, 202). In the church of Gerona the four archdeacons of Gerona, Besalh, 
La Selva, and Ampurdan ranked immediately after the bishop and occupied 
the four stalls at the corners of the cathedral choir (EspaHa sagrada, xliv. 4). 

’ The other archdeaconries were the major archdeaconry, corresponding 
to the Soissonnais, Brie, mentioned below, and Tardenob, called after a 
pagus which formed its eastern half, the western being occupied by the 
Orxois or Orceois {pagus Orcensis) in the valley of the Oureq. Part of the 
Tard^nois, however, including La-F^re-en-Tardenois, was in the diocese of 
Laon, constituting the deanery of La Fdre in the archdeaconry of Thi6rachc. 

* Cf. also the divbion of the Hiemois (Exmes) in two archdeaconries 
between the dioceses of Bayeux and Seez. 

* Amid these variations, it should be kept in mind that the archidiacorms 
major, whose creation was anterior to and independent of the multiplication 
of diocesan minisUria and had its origin in his personal relation to the bishop. 
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of these areas during a long period between the tenth and the 
thirteenth centuries. In England we have no indication of the 
degree of settled order attained by diocesan administration 
before the Norman Conquest; but it is to the period following 
the Conquest and the rearrangement of diocesan centres during 
the primacy of Lanfranc that the organization with which we 
are familiar at a later date owes its origin. The diocese of 
Durham affords an interesting example of the appearance of 
two archdeaconries in the same church before the middle of the 
twelfth century. William of Saint-Calais, the bishop who intro¬ 
duced the rule of St. Benedict into the Church of Durham, 
committed, when the foundation-stone of the new church was 
laid in 1093, the office of archdeacon throughout the whole 
diocese to the prior Turgot, with the intention that the two 
dignities should be permanently held together.* This in itself is 
interesting as an experiment by a monastic bishop in linking 
up the organization of his diocese with the monastic constitution 
of his cathedral church. William’s successor, however, Ranulf 
Flambard, was a secular to whom the influence of Turgot in the 
diocese was obnoxious. In 1109, when Turgot was removed to 
the see of St. Andrews, Flambard for a time kept the priorate 

received his title from the cathedral church to which he was attached. With 
the progress of time his connexion with the church became less intimate and, 
like his fellow archdeacons, he was more closely associated with his juris¬ 
diction in a wider area; but the title of that area was seldom used as an 
alternative for the title derived from the church, as has been noted above in 
the case of York. Still less often did it supersede it. Some exceptions occur. 
At Arras the two archdeaconries were called Artois and Ostrevant, at Th^r- 
ouanne, Artois and Flanders. The Breton diocese of Saint-Brieuc consisted 
of the archdeaconries of Penthievre and Godlo; in another the archdeaconry 
of Saint-Malo was generally known by the name of Dinan, the second 
archdeaconry being that of Porhoet; while of the archdeaconries of Corn- 
ouailles and Poher in the diocese of Quimper, the first took its name from the 
district of which the cathedral city was the capital. At Beauvais the major 
archdeaconry for some time bore the alternative title of Clermont, from 
Clermont-en-Beauvaisis. Here, as at Orleans and Le Mans, where the name 
of the city clung to districts surrounding it, the city itself constituted a separate 
archipretre or archdeaconry. At Limoges the one archdeacon had the alternative 
title of Malemort. The major archdeaconry at Lisieux bore the title of the 
Lieuvin, the pays in which the city was situated. Dioceses in which there was 
no archdeacon so called were the metropolitan diocese of Vienne and its 
suffragan Die; Clermont-Ferrand and Le Puy, suffragans of Bourges; 
and Bayonne, Dax, Lescar, and Oloron, suffragans of Auch. 

* Sym. Dunelm., Hist, Eccl. Dunelm. iv. 8; Quapropter memoratus antistes ita 
constituisse dinoscitur^ ut quicunque Sancti Cuthberti in ipsius ecclesia in prioratufuerinty 
etiam in praedicationis officium curam agentes Christianitatis eidem succedanU 
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vacant,^ and it was now in all probability that he gave the arch¬ 
deaconry to a secular, setting a precedent which was invariably 
followed after his time. We have no information of the actual 
appointment of a second archdeacon, but at the death of Flam- 
bard’s successor Geoffrey in 1140 Symeon of Durham mentions 
the archdeacons in the plural,^ and both, as has been said, 
played a conspicuous part in the story of the usurpation of the 
bishopric by William Cumin. Thus, somewhere between 1109 
and 1140, an archdeaconry had been added to the existing one, 
and in this we can see the beginning of the permanent division 
of the diocese into the two archdeaconries of Durham and 
Northumberland. 

As in this case, the archidiaconal system was founded in the 
main upon county divisions, but in every diocese the archi- 
diaconus major derived his style from the cathedral church.^ In 
each of the two Kentish dioceses, Canterbury and Rochester, 
there was only one archdeacon, and this also was the case with 
the two new dioceses founded after the beginning of the twelfth 
century, Ely and Carlisle. The very extensive diocese of Lincoln 
was a nearly symmetrical example of division by counties. The 
archidiaconus major had the county of Lincoln in his charge, with 
the exception of the small pre-Conquest district of Lindsey in 
its north-western corner, which formed the archdeaconry of 
Stow. Each of the counties of Bedford, Buckingham, Leicester, 
and Oxford had its own archdeacon: the archdeaconry of 
Northampton included the late-formed county of Rutland with 
Northamptonshire, while that of Huntingdon combined with 
Huntingdonshire the larger part of Hertfordshire. The rest of 
Hertfordshire, apart from a cluster of parishes in the exempt 
jurisdiction of St. Albans abbey, was in the diocese of London 
and belonged to the curiously compounded archdeaconry of 
Middlesex, which also embraced part of Essex. Otherwise Essex 

* Will. Malmes. Gesta Pontif. (Rolls Ser.), pp. 273-4. 

^ Sym. Dunelm., op. cit., cont. c. iii, says of William Cumin: Totum autem 
consilium suum tarn priori quam archidiaconibus ecclesiae summopere celabat. 

’ Lichfield is an apparent exception, where the cathedral city was always 
in the archdeaconry of Stafford. But the archdeacons of Coventry and 
Chester took their titles from the alternative cathedral churches of the diocese 
which, during the first half of the twelfth century, somewhat overshadowed 
Lichfield in importance. It will be remembered that the official style of the 
diocese before the Reformation was Coventry and Lichfield, while the 
bishop was constantly referred to as bishop of Chester before Henry VIII’s 
creation of the new see of Chester, with its cathedra, not in the old collegiate 
church of St. John, but in the abbey church of St. Werburgh. 
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was divided between the two archdeaconries of Essex and Col¬ 
chester, also in the diocese of London. 

Like Essex, other large counties were divided. The diocese of 
Norwich, which included Norfolk, Suffolk, and a small part of 
Cambridgeshire adjoining Suffolk, consisted of the major arch¬ 
deaconry of Norwich with those of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Sud¬ 
bury. The diocese of Bath and Wells, corresponding to the 
county of Somerset, contained the three archdeaconries of Bath, 
Wells, and Taunton. Similarly, in the diocese of Exeter, the 
county of Devon was divided between Exeter, Totnes, and 
Barnstaple, while the county of Cornwall formed a single arch¬ 
deaconry. There are certain examples, too, of counties shared 
by two dioceses. Part of Warwickshire formed the archdeaconry 
of Coventry in the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, while the 
rest formed two rural deaneries in the diocese and archdeaconry 
of Worcester. In Shropshire there were two archdeaconries of 
Salop, the dividing line between which was the course of the 
Severn: one of these belonged to the diocese of Lichfield, the 
other, in modern times renamed the archdeaconry of Ludlow, 
to the diocese of Hereford. Instances might be cited in which 
sections of counties, like that of Cambridgeshire already referred 
to in the diocese of Norwich and archdeaconry of Sudbury, are 
found for various reasons in dioceses and archdeaconries other 
than those which might have been expected. In particular the 
diocese of Hereford, in addition to Herefordshire and a portion 
of Shropshire, took in districts on its borders from the counties of 
Gloucester and Worcester, with a number of parishes on its 
western frontier which eventually passed for civil purposes into 
the counties of Monmouth, Montgomery, and Radnor. 

Such apparent anomalies, occurring in dioceses of early 
foundation, recall a period before the Conquest, when county 
boundaries were still fluid. As has been stated, the arch¬ 
deaconries of the diocese of York corresponded to the three 
Ridings of the county, with the county of Nottingham forming 
a compact archdeaconry to the south, while to the north-west 
the vast extent of the archdeaconry of Richmond stretched over 
districts which at its formation, so far as they were in any 
county, might still be reckoned in Yorkshire, as in Domesday. 
Two discrepancies, however, may be noted between the boun¬ 
daries of the Yorkshire archdeaconries and those of the Ridings. 
The archdeaconry of Cleveland or North Riding extended 
south of York to take in the East Riding wapentake of Ouse and 
Derwent, while that of East Riding took in, as it still does, a 
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Strip of the North Riding between the vale of Pickering and the 
sea. In both cases, this may point to a geographical distribution 
of the Ridings anterior to Domesday. At the same time, in days 
when the first of these areas was even more isolated than it is 
to-day by the rivers that bound it from access by land on any 
side but the north, and the second was similarly cut off from the 
rest of the North Riding by the upper course of the Derwent, 
the division might be justified purely on grounds of administra¬ 
tive convenience. 


Ill 

Allusion has already been made to the alleged division of the 
diocese of Strasbourg into ‘rural archdeaconries’ in the eighth 
century. Although this is unhistorical, it is interesting to con¬ 
sider what type of area this meant to those who invented and 
accepted the statement. We have seen that at a later date no 
traces of these divisions, whose number is variously given, are 
to be found, at any rate under the form of archdeaconries, and 
that the archidiaconus magnus in the cathedral church was want¬ 
ing, possibly owing to a change of title. But we have also noted 
that there were dioceses in which certain archdeaconries, instead 
of containing a number of deaneries, were coterminous with 
single rural deaneries. This brings us to the question of the 
rural deanery. Throughout the greater part of the middle ages 
the rural deanery was considered the normal subdivision of the 
archdeaconry, and such a subdivision was certainly recognized 
by Hincmar in his metropolitan diocese as early as 877, when, 
as has already been stated, the two archdeaconries of the diocese 
of Reims make their first appearance. It is very possible that, 
when Hincmar addressed his archdeacons on the subject of 
vacancies of deaneries, whether by negligence and other mis¬ 
conduct or by death, he was making regulations for offices 
which were new and unfamiliar. On the other hand, in Italy, 
where the close connexion of the single diocesan archdeacon 
with the cathedral church was a marked feature of diocesan 
organization, the distribution of the dioceses between a number 
of archpriests appears to have been universal. The similarity 
of such an arrangement to Heddo’s ‘rural archdeaconries’ is 
obvious and bears every sign of a primitive character. A most 
striking example of administration by archpriests is the metro¬ 
politan diocese of Lyon. This very large area, extending from 
the head waters of the Loire to the Jura, and including, in 
addition to most of the modern departments of the Loire and the 
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Rhone, large portions of those of the Ain and Jura and frag¬ 
ments of three others on its borders, was divided into twenty-four 
archipretres, while the only archdeacon was the archdeacon of the 
church of Lyon. In such a system of administration it is obvious 
that the position of the archpriest within the area of his jurisdic¬ 
tion was closely akin to that of an archdeacon and could not 
easily be distinguished from it. 

Hincmar’s regulations for his diocese show that, while the 
appointment of deans was entrusted to the archdeacons in their 
several ministeria, its confirmation was reserved to the archbishop 
himself. Practice in this respect may have varied in later times, 
but it is enough to say that the source of the rural dean’s 
authority, like that of the archdeacon, was generally regarded 
as existing in the bishop.* In view of early directions for periodical 
meetings of ruridecanal clergy, it is possible that their advice was 
sought on the choice of a dean from time to time. It is possible 
also, in view of the independence assumed by archdeacons in 
many dioceses, that appointments of deans by archdeacons may 
have been treated as permanent without reference to the bishop. 
But, as a general rule, in practice and in theory, the co-operation 
of the local clergy and of the archdeacon with the bishop was 
merely advisory.^ 

* There seems, however, to have been some variety of opinion on this 
point. Dansey, Horae decanicae rurales^ 2nd ed. ii. 346, quotes a mandate (1227) 
of Stephen Langton, prescribing that the custom of the appointment of 
deans in the diocese of Canterbury by the archdeacon’s official should cease, 
and that henceforward the archdeacon of Canterbury, to whom they were 
responsible, should appoint and remove them at his will and discretion, 
cum absurdum sit ut alius eos constituat quam is qui eis debeat praeesse, et cui respondere 
tenentur. See Churchill, Canterbury Admin, i. 81. Lyndwood, tit. de cens. et 
proc.^ c. Item Contra, ad v. Decanorum, notes: supple ruralium, qui etiam sub 
archidiacono quandoque ministerium habent. John of Ayton, on the legatine 
constitution of Otho de septem sacr., ad v. Decanatuum, states the prevailing 
custom: Non ar. quod decanatus rurales, et per consequens decani ibi, praefecti sunt 
ipsorum archidiaconorum: sed eerie salva consuetudine locorum tarn praejici debent 
decani tales, quam etiam amoveri per episcopum et archidiaconum simul de iure. 

* This at any rate seems to have been the rule in England, however it may 
have varied elsewhere. Hinschius (op. cit. ii. 276) concludes that, while the 
earliest sources assign the appointment of the dean to the bishop, and while 
this, with other episcopal rights, was at a later date usurped by the arch¬ 
deacon, the ruridecanal chapter had the right of electing its dean and 
presenting the election to the archdeacon for confirmation. This is the proce¬ 
dure described in the Soissons document of 1574, mentioned hereafter, with 
the additional requirement of final confirmation by the bishop. A decretal 
of Innocent III (X, tit. de off. archid., c. Ad haec) makes no reference to election 
by the chapter, but declares that the choice and removal of* rural deans 
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While, in the case of Hincmar’s diocese, the subordination of 
rural deans to archdeacons is quite clear, it will be seen from 
what has been already said that the origin of the office is hardly 
so simple. The source of the title itself is not certain. In the 
preliminary matter of a Pouille of the diocese of Soissons made in 
1574, the word decanus in this context is denied any reference 
to the number ten, whether as regards the number of deans or 
of the clergy over whom each had the pre-eminence.* Indeed, 
the number of deaneries in each diocese varied considerably, 
while the number of benefices in each deanery varied even more. 
Nor can the settled organization of this type which existed in 
the diocese of Reims towards the end of the ninth century be 
said to have existed everywhere. It is perhaps significant that, 
in the middle of the same century, Raoul, archbishop of Bourges, 
was decreeing that, for the distribution of the sacred oils from 
the cathedral churches of his province on Maundy Thursday, 
one priest should be chosen out of every ten in the diocese to 
visit the cathedral city and bring back the oils to his group of 
parishes. This, however, did not apply to priests living within 
six or seven miles of the city, who were to come individually.^ 
In such directions we see at any rate the origin of a function 
which at a later period was generally attached to the office of 
rural dean; while, in the exception of the parochial clergy who 

belong to the bishop and archdeacon in common. The statutes of Ricou, 
bishop of Soissons (889), prescribe the holding of ruridecanal Kalendae^ 
early in each month, for pious conversation and professional discussion, for 
the communication of parochial matters and for the arrangement of prayers 
for the king, the rulers of the Church, and friends living and departed. They 
contain no special mention, however, of the election of deans. See Mansi, 
xviii. 89. 

* Pouilles^ vi. 105. Lyndwood, tit. de const.^ c. Quia incontinentiae, ad 
V. Decanos rurales, quotes Papias and Archid. in Rosario for the derivation: 
et dicuntur Decani^ eo quod decern clericis sive parochiis praesint; but this, in Lynd- 
wood’s day, bore no reference to actual facts. Of the method of appointment 
he says nothing, though referring to the decretal Ad haec (see previous note). 
To him rural deans were decani temporales ad aliquid ministerium sub episcopo vel 
archiepiscopo constituti. As regards the origin of the office, Dansey, i. 22-57, 
discusses at length and with elaborate care its development from the early 
office of chorepiscopus. The truth seems to be that there was a certain analogy 
between the duties of both offices, especially in their visitatorial capacity, 
and the consensus of the older antiquaries on this point is strong; but any 
document which distinctly proves the devolution of the functions of the 
chorepiscopus upon the archipresbyter ruralis seems to be wanting. A cautious 
conclusion is that of Thomassin, quoted by Dansey, i. 47: hoc saltern dicemus, 
cum archipresbyteris ruralibus magnam chorepiscopis affinitatem intercessisse, si horum 
fidei plures essent mandatae subiectaeque parochiae. * Mansi, xiv. 950. 

XXIX z 
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lived near the city, we may also see the recognition of the common 
custom by which the city and its suburbs were regarded as a 
special area not to be counted among the rural deaneries of the 
diocese, but administered from the cathedral church itself. The 
division of a diocese into groups of ten parishes may be taken as 
an ideal difficult to realize systematically, and, even by the time 
of Hincmar, we may assume that the extent of a deanery was 
governed rather by practical convenience than by any sym¬ 
metrical arrangement. Nothing, moreover, is said in Raoul’s 
statute of any system controlling the groups or of the authority 
responsible for the division; nor is there a word implying super¬ 
vision by an archdeacon.' 

These are points which may well have been coming under 
regulation in the period of some twenty-five years which sepa¬ 
rates Raoul’s statutes from those of Hincmar. But, with regard 
to the origin of deaneries, there is one point that inevitably 
attracts attention. The title archipresbyter came to be treated as a 
synonym for decanus? A priest with special prominence in a 
group of ten priests or of any other number is naturally deserving 
of the title of archpriest. In the first instance, however, this title 
seems to have been applied to the incumbent of a mother church 
of a district which included dependent daughter churches and 

^ A long passage quoted by Dansey, i. 95-9, from White Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities^ refers to the survival of ‘the primitive allotment of ten 
churches’ in certain deaneries of Welsh dioceses. But, of the six deaneries 
cited, only two, as a matter of fact, presented the exact number of ten, and 
one (Usk in the diocese of Llandaff) included some twenty-five or more. 

^ Gratian, following Burchard, cites the council of Agde (a.d. 506) as the 
source of a canon (Dist. i, c. 64) regulating the solemn penance at the begin¬ 
ning of Lent: Ibi adesse debent decani, i.e. archipresbiteri parochianorum ei presbiteri 
penitencium. The actual source of this is in the Roman Pontifical. So in the 
decretal Ad haec, already cited: Archipresbiteri autem, qui a pluribus decani 
nuncupantur, eius (sc. archidiaconi) jurisdictioni se noverint subiacere. These and 
other passages are quoted by Dansey, op. cit. i. 17, among them the 
important passage from the capitulary of Toulouse (843): Statuant episcopi 
loca convenientia per decanias, sicut constituti sunt archipresbiteri. See also Extrav. 
commun. tit. de censibus, c. Vos electionis Paulus: decanis ruralibus duntaxat 
exceptis, qui in aliquibus regionibus archipresbyteri nominantur. Dansey, i. 13, 
equated the archipresbyteri vicarii mentioned in the 19th canon of the council 
of Tours (567) with rural deans and cites instances of archipresbyteri from 
Gregory of Tours. But it seems more probable that the older type of archi¬ 
presbyter, entrusted with the cure of a matrix ecclesia, is meant, and the 
seventh canon of the same council, forbidding the bishop to deprive rue 
abbatem nec archipresbyterum, sine omnium suorum compresbyterorum et abbatum 
consilio, is certainly more appropriate to the older type than to the rural dean. 
See Mansi, ix. 793, 798. 
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chapels. The chief mother church of the diocese, the cathedral 
itself, had its cure of souls, exercised by one of its clergy. Bishop 
Atterbury’s statement that this was the dean,* as in the case of 
the modern French cure-doyen who is attached ex officio to the 
chief church of a deanery, overlooked the fact that the presence 
of a dean was by no means invariable in cathedral chapters, and 
that an archpriest occasionally took rank among the dignities 
and parsons of a cathedral church. Thus at Orleans, where, as 
at Le Mans, the dean combined his office with that of archi- 
diaconus major, having jurisdiction in the city and suburbs, there 
was also an archpriest.^ As parochial districts outside the 
diocesan capital increased, certain churches round which grew 
dependencies obtained a prominence which entitled them to 
claim the archpriesthood of their districts for their incumbents. 
With progress of time, as churches once subordinate to a mother 
church gradually attained independence, a natural process 
everywhere at work in the Carolingian era, the earlier sense of 
the title became obsolete. It was not, however, superseded by 
the title of rural dean, for, although deaneries may have event¬ 
ually received local names from churches which had formerly 
acquired prominence as mother churches of their neighbour¬ 
hoods, there is no evidence that the office of dean was attached 
to these, and, when the title archpriest was given to the rural 

* See Dansey, ii. 409. Atterbury’s speech, there printed, was delivered by 
him as archdeacon of Totncs in 1708. ‘The office’, he said, ‘is very antient, 
though not under the present appellation of dean rural, but that of archi- 
presbyter; of which there were two sorts, the urban and rural. The urban 
archipresbytcr was originally the same with him whom we now call the dean 
of the cathedral church ; the rural archipresbytcr was he whom we now' style 
the rural dean’, &c. 

^ Archpriests occur also among the dignities of the metropolitan 
churches of Arles and Tours, and of the churches of Belley, Grasse, Lod^ve, 
and Viviers. In Grenoble there were two archpriests with titles taken from 
the Grenoblois and Viennois; but there was also an archdeacon of Le Drac. 
Here, as at Tours, Belley, and Orleans, there was also a dean, while nowhere 
was an archpriest head of a chapter, as he was in several Italian churches. 
At Saint-Flour, a new diocese in 1317, one of the dignities was an archpriest. 
Examples from all parts of Italy arc numerous. Thus he was a regular 
feature, with only two exceptions, of the chapters of the medieval province of 
Milan, and at Milan and Cremona he is placed first among the dignities by 
Ughelli (iv. 19, 578). In these and in some other churches of the province 
there was also a dean. At Acqui (ibid, iv, 327) the archpriest exercised the 
cure of souls of the church, and at Bergamo (ibid. iv. 407) there were two 
archpriests. The office of the cathedral archpriest is well illustrated at 
Benevento, where he had the cure of souls, charge of the Blessed Sacrament 
and the holy oils, and of the lights on the high altar (ibid. viii. 6). 
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dean, it was not with its original sense of relation to a particular 
church, but rather in acknowledgement of his position among 
his fellow-clergy, irrespective of the importance of his benefice. ‘ 
There was thus no direct relation between the dignity of dean 
in cathedral and collegiate churches and the office of rural dean; 
but in either case the title connotes a certain pre-eminence, 
resembling and in all probability originally derived from the 
monastic use of decanus for a monk in charge of a group of ten.^ 
Here, too, we come into contact with a non-ecclesiastical use of 
the word, which finds its way into the Vulgate among the titles 
of officers appointed by Moses over the people of Israel,^ and, as 
in so many other instances, the appearance of a title in the Vul¬ 
gate furnishes the most probable explanation of its employ¬ 
ment for ecclesiastical offices. But there are further distinctions 
made. A later age distinguished between a rural dean 
and an urban dean whose province was a city area;"* and, 
although mentions of decani urbani or decani civitatum are not 
common in ecclesiastical documents, yet the terms decani rurales, 
decaniforanei imply a distinction from the similar officers in a city 
area. Nevertheless, where such deans are found in cities, they 
were not necessarily immediately connected with the cathedral 
church, and it became customary to class these with rural deans 
under the general head of decani Christianitatis, i.e. deans of the 
Christian folk, whether in city or country, and to differentiate 
them from deans of cathedral or collegiate chapters.* To confine 

" The annexation of a special church to the office of rural dean occurs in 
some dioceses, for instance at Angers; but this was subsequent to the creation 
of deaneries and did not take place at Angers until 1224. 

^ In certain monasteries the title survived until a late date for monks 
responsible for discipline. For the alius decanus and alter decanus ordinis at 
Durham see Surtees Soc. cxxvii. 224. The use of ‘senior’ and ‘junior dean’ 
in colleges of universities recalls this practice. The decanus foraneus entrusted 
with spiritual discipline within the peculiar jurisdictions of certain monas¬ 
teries, as at Evesham, was sometimes, as at St. Albans, Bury, and Westminster, 
called arckidiaconus. In such cases the office was virtually that of a rural dean: 
cf. the deans of the archbishop of Canterbury’s peculiars, for whom see 
Churchill, op. cit. i. 62. 

^ See, e.g., Deut. i. 15, with its gradation of officers, of whom decani are 
the last. 

* See note i, p. 171. 

* E.g. Mansi, xxiii. 31 (Trwcs, 1227): Omnes decani collegiorum et Ckristiani- 
tatis in suis capitulis legi faciant statuta, &c.; xxiv. 1153 (Cologne, 1266): 
Capitulum, praelati, archidiaconi, praepositi, decani capitulorum et alia capitula 
el singuli de capitulis, decani Christianitatum, rectores ecclesiarum et capellarum, 
necnon et vicarii, et omnes clerici civitatis et diocesis Coloniensis, &c. 
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this title, as is often done, to its connexion with city deaneries, is 
assuredly a mistaike, although it was in towns that it survived 
longest, as it survives to-day at Exeter, Lincoln, and Leicester and 
survived within comparatively recent times at York. To this 
class of deanery of Christianity belong such urban deaneries as 
those at Reims and Laon; but in the diocese of Chalons, adjacent 
to both of these, we find in the thirteenth century deaneries of 
the Christianities of Possesse, Vertus, and Vitry-en-Perthois. 
Much earlier occurs the deanery of the Christianity of Ham in 
the diocese of Noyon, while in the thirteenth century the dean¬ 
eries of the dioceses of Treves, Toul, and Verdun, and in 1320 the 
deaneries of Boulogne and Hesdin in the diocese of Therouanne, 
are called Christianities. The term no doubt originated in the 
diocesan centres of a country as yet undergoing the process of 
conversion to Christianity; but in course of time it is evident 
that it was applied to urban and rural deaneries indiscrimi¬ 
nately.^ 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that in the dioceses of 
Amiens and Chartres, otherwise divided into deaneries, the 
cathedral cities and their suburban parishes were, ais at Orleans 
and Le Mans, under archpriests; and similarly the city of Paris, 
under the archdeacon of Notre-Dame, consisted of two archi- 
pretres? But if, in these instances, a certain distinction between 
the deanery and the archipretre is noticeable, there had come to 
be no radical difference between the two terms, and though 
north of the Loire the term deanery prevailed, it did not wholly 
oust the other. South of the Loire, on the other hand, and in the 
east and south-east, the archipritre was almost universal, with 
slight exceptions. At the same time, while the use of the word 
deanery involved no ambiguity, there was at any rate one 
instance in which it was clearly not convertible with archipritri. 
This was the diocese of Le Mans, where there is evidence of the 
existence of three archdeaconries as early as 1028; but, what¬ 
ever the territorial jurisdiction of these may have been, we find 
in their place two centuries later seven archipritres, each divided 
into deaneries and one of them embracing the city of Le Mans 

' For the examples cited above see the introductions to PouilUs, v. vi, in 
the sections dealing with circumscriptions and divisions of dioceses. Another 
thirteenth-century instance is H<inin-Li^tard in the diocese of Arras. The 
passage from Sym. Dunelm. in note i, p. 164 above describes the office of an 
archdeacon in a diocese as cura Christianitatis. 

* Viz. that of the Madeleine on the rive droite, and Saint-S6verin on the 
rive gauche. The Madeleine was called after the old church of that name in 
the Citi. 
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and the surrounding district. In 1230 Bishop Maurice, shortly 
before his translation to Rouen, abolished the archipretres, 
superseding them by six archdeaconries. A seventh, compre¬ 
hending the urban archipretre, was annexed by him to the 
deanery, while the title archidiaconus major was attached to the 
incumbent of the largest of the six others. The deaneries also 
suffered some rearrangement.® No reason for this step is given, 
but probably Maurice’s object was to add dignity to the office 
of archpriest, which here had become superior to an office 
usually reckoned as identical with it. At Orleans, as we have 
said, the archdeaconry of the city was annexed to the cathedral 
deanery and apparently was not counted as an archdeaconry 
until a late period, its traditional title being the deanery of 
Orleans. Apart from this, the diocese was divided into five 
archdeaconries, of any subdivision of which into deaneries there 
is no record.^ Evidence is wanting for any substitution, as at Le 
Mans, of archdeaconries for archipretres, but it is possible that 
here we have another elevation of archpriests into archdeacons, 
uncomplicated by subdivision or ambiguity of title. At the same 
time, each of these archdeaconries may have had an archipretre or 
rural dean attached to it, as was certainly the case in the Bur¬ 
gundian diocese of Macon, where each of the four archdeaconries 
was also an archipretre, with the exception of the archipretre of the 
city and banlieue.^ Or again in the diocese of Sens, where once 
more, as at Chartres and Le Mans, the area of the city and 
banlieue retained the title archipritre, two of the five archdea¬ 
conries, fitampes and Provins, consisted each of a single deanery. 
This, too, occurred in four of the five archdeaconries of the 
diocese of Troyes'* and in the two archdeaconries of Blois and 

* The document is printed Pouilles, hi. 56, 57. 

^ The archdeaconries were Beauce, Beaugency, Pithiviers (Orl^anais), 
Sologne, and Sully. 

^ The archdeaconries were Macon {archidiaconaius major) Rousset, 
Vauxrenard, and Verizet; but the archipretre attached to the first was called 
Beaujeu, to distinguish it from that of the city and banlieue. The number of 
archdeaconries in this small diocese furnishes a strong contrast to the single 
archdeaconry of its metropolitan church in the adjoining diocese of Lyon. 
Of the four archdeaconries in the diocese of Chalon-sur-Saone, adjoining 
Macon on the north, three, Bresse, Oscheret, and Tournus, had each one 
corresponding archipritrS^ but of these the archdeaconry of Tournus seems to 
have been an archipretre cut off from the archidiaconatus major of Chalon as 
late as the fourteenth century. 

^ Viz. Arcis, Brienne, Margerie, and Sezanne. The archidiaconatus major 
consisted of four deaneries, while, as at Sens and Chartres, there was a separate 
deanery of the city and banlieue. 
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Vendome, which until the creation of the see of Blois in 1697 
were entirely within the diocese of Chartres. 

Examples of this kind go to show that, as originally conceived, 
the archipretre occupied an ill-defined and variable position 
between the archdeaconry and the deanery, approximating now 
to one, now to the other. In the northern dioceses the title never 
prevailed, and in the province of Rouen it was practically non¬ 
existent.* In the province of Tours it is found in the metropolitan 
diocese; archipritres and deaneries alternated in the diocese of 
Angers; we have seen its fate at Le Mans; and in the Breton 
dioceses in the west of the province deaneries were general. 
Elsewhere in the north it survived chiefly in the special areas of 
cathedral cities, instances of which have been noted. On the 
other hand, the deanery seldom found its way into the dioceses 
of the centre and south, and, even so far north as the diocese of 
Auxerre, the term archipretre was constant. And, while the sub¬ 
ordination of the rural dean to the archdeacon was the stan¬ 
dardized custom in the north, there were dioceses in the centre 
and south where any supervision exercised by an archdeacon 
over archipritres must in the nature of things have been very 
slight. It is clear, for example, that the jurisdiction of the single 
archdeacon of Lyon over the 24 archipritres of a very large and 
straggling diocese could have been only inadequate. On the 
other hand, the diocese of Bourges was somewhat overstocked 
with 9 archdeacons zis compared with 20 archipritres. In the 
province of Bourges, however, the diocese of Limoges had i 
archdeacon to 17 archpriests; Clermont had 15 archpriests and, 
by a very exceptional disposition which has been noted already 
at Strasbourg, no archdeacon; while the 135 parishes of the 
diocese of Le Puy were allotted among 4 archpriests and the 
place of archdeacons appears to have been taken by the 2 for- 
doyens (i.e. decani foranei) who were among the dignities of the 
chapter. This last instance illustrates the extreme mutability of 
terms, for here we have persisting until a late date the reverse of 
the arrangement which, as we have seen, existed at Le Mans 
before 1230 and gave archpriests a status superior to that of 
deans. But no mistake can be greater than to insist upon 
scientific precision and consistency in the medieval use of 
technical terms. The general equivalence of the terms rural 
dean and archpriest is well established, and such variations as 

* It does not seem to have been applied to the extra-archidiaconal 
jurisdictions of city and banlieue which existed at Avranches, £vreux, and 
Lisieux. 
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may be noticed must be regarded merely as exceptions to a 
general rule.* 

Before we leave this side of the subject there are two questions 
which may be asked. If the order of priest is superior to that of 
deacon, why did the archdeacon take precedence of the arch¬ 
priest? Secondly, was the archdeacon bound to remain in 
deacon’s orders? The answer to both depends upon the fact 
that the office was regarded from the point of view of juris¬ 
diction, not of order. The deacon was set apart in the first 
instance for administrative reasons distinct from the ministry of 
the sacraments. In the discharge of his office, the archdeacon’s 
authority was exercised over a collection of parishes the clergy 
of which were for the most part in priest’s orders, and so over 
areas under the charge of archpriests chosen from the local 
groups. Thus, for jurisdictional purposes, the inferior order 
reversed position with the superior. Peter of Blois was strongly 
of opinion that, things being so, an archdeacon ought to remain 
a deacon without proceeding to the priesthood; to seek priest’s 
orders was to cheapen his dignity.* In point of fact there was no 
strict obligation upon an archdeacon to remain in deacon’s 
orders, and, as with his archdeaconry he constantly held bene¬ 
fices for which the higher order was canonically necessary, an 
archdeacon who was not a priest became an exception. 

IV 

We now come to the areas embraced by deaneries and 
archipretres and the closely allied question of their nomenclature. 
As in the case of archdeaconries, here, too, the administrative 
pagus and the natural features of the country played their part, 
supplying the convenience necessary to a workable system. 
Just as the archdeaconry, however, was not confined to a single 

' The term archipresbyter, where it occurs in England, was used invariably 
to denote the head of a small community or college of secular priests. 
Examples are found at Barton in the parish of Whippingham, Isle of Wight 
(1289, see Winton Reg. Pontissara [Cant, and York Soc.], pp. 335 sqq.), 
Haccombe, Devon (1335, see C.P.R. 1334-8, pp. 183, 197), and Ulcombc, 
Kent (see Monasticon, vi (iii), 1455, and Lambeth Reg. Peckham [Cant, and 
York Soc.], p. 96). 

* Pet. Bles. cp. cxxii {P.L. ccvii. 364); Nam quae absurditas est si diaconi et 
maxime archidiaconi in suo ordine perseverent ? Nam hunc ordinem archidiaconatus 
canonica censura praescribit et sicut episcopatui presbyteratus annexus est, sic et 

archidiaconis diaconatus ordo quadam consequentia inseparabili counitur . 

Porro dignitatis turbato ordine, archidiaconi hodie sacerdotibus praeeminent et in eos 
vim et potestatemjurisdictionis suae exercent. Eapropter archidiaconum in presbyterum 
promoveri non est honorem eius augeri sed minui. 
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pagus, but sometimes included a group of pagi, so the deanery did 
not necessarily correspond to a single small pagus or to a local 
subdivision of one.^ The name of the archdeaconry of Josas in 
the diocese of Paris was taken from an insignificant Untergau the 
parishes of which formed a mere fraction of the large deanery of 
Chateaufort. Or, again, archdeaconries which took their name 
from pagi were not necessarily confined to the pagus, whose 
name was sometimes adopted by a deanery within the limits of 
the archdeaconry. Thus, in the diocese of Sens, the arch¬ 
deaconry of Gatinais {pagus Wastinensis) contained, among its 
three deaneries, one of the same name. The deaneries or archi- 
pretrh of Puisaye in the diocese of Auxerre and Bassigny in that 
of Langres took the names of the archdeaconries to which they 
belonged. The corn-growing district of the Beauce, which covers 
large areas of the modern departments of Loiret and Eure-et- 
Loir, gave its name to an archdeaconry of the diocese of Orleans, 
where, as we have seen, there were no distinct deaneries, and to 
one of the two deaneries which constituted the archdeaconry of 
Dunois in the diocese of Chartres. Other instances of the 
attachment of names of districts to archipretres come from the 
diocese of Lyon, where three bore the names of Forez, Jarez, and 
Dombes, the first two in the hilly country between the Rhone 
and the head-waters of the Loire, the last answering to the pagus 
of which the capital was Trevoux on the left bank of the Saone. 

It may be said generally that, as might be expected, arch¬ 
deaconries were known by permanent names at an earlier date 
than deaneries. Their territorial names were for the most part 
settled about or soon after the end of the twelfth century. But it 
is not until the thirteenth century that we find this process 
affecting deaneries to any great extent. In the diocese of Reims 
it was not completed until 1327, when the names of the dean¬ 
eries were finally fixed by Archbishop Guillaume de Trie; but at 
Chalons and Noyon, in the same province, some variation in 
style lingered on until the fifteenth century.^ Everywhere and at 
all periods, the tendency was for the deanery or archipritre to 
take its name, not from a territory, but from a place within its 
boundaries: this may be noticed in the gradual supersession of 
the territorial name of the archipritre of Forez by that of Mont- 
brison, its capital, or of the deanery of Beauce by that of 
Ch§.teaudun. These local names may sometimes have been 
borrowed from historic mother churches of which the earlier 
type of archpriest was incumbent. There is, however, no trace 
‘ Cf. Hinschius, ii. 191, 270. * See introd. to Pouillis, vi. 
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of a principle governing the choice of such names, and it seems 
clear that at first, and until a period well within the thirteenth 
century, the title of the deanery depended on the place of 
residence of the dean for the time being. Thus if in 1194 the 
deanery of Chateaufort, already referred to, appears under that 
name, it does not follow that this was already its established 
title, for in 1232 it is indicated under the name Sacle, and in 
1261, when there may have been a change of dean, under the 
names Issy and Massy. The adjacent deanery of Montlhery 
appears as Linas in 1205, as Longjumeau in 1226 and 1260, as 
Essonnes at other periods in the thirteenth century, and it was 
not till later that it permanently adopted the name of the village 
whose feudal stroiwhold dominates the valley of the Orgc 
between Paris and Etampes.’ 

Instances of such variations are common in England during 
the twelfth and the early part of the thirteenth century. A dean 
may often be found witnessing a charter as ‘A., decanus de B.’, 
the title being merely taken from the benefice which he held, or 
even—for he may not always have been beneficed—from the 
place where he happened to reside.^ So far as England is con¬ 
cerned, it is safe to say that, with few exceptions, the names of 
deaneries became fixed during the second half of the thirteenth 
century and, in spite of the formation of new dioceses in the 
sixteenth century, remained practically unaltered until the 
middle of the nineteenth—in this respect oflfcring a contrast, 
agreeable to the historian and topographer, to the activity in 
rearrangement of boundaries and formation of new deaneries 
which infected the French bishops of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The custom, however, of naming dean¬ 
eries from places within them, general, as we have seen, in 
France, had no such currency in England. It prevailed, it is 
true, in the south and west, where there is no correspondence 
between the boundaries of deaneries and those of civil divisions.^ 
The deaneries of the dioceses of Canterbury and Rochester bore 
no relation either to the small hundreds of Kent or to the lathes 
among which those hundreds were divided. Neither the hun- 

' See introd. to Pouilles, iv. 

* On this point see notes by C. T. Clay, Early Yorkshire Charters, v, p. ix; 
Index to E. Y. C. i-iii, p. xii.; Yorkshire Deeds, vi (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc. 
Record Ser.), p. x. 

^ Dansey, i. 86, 87, refers the earliest mention of the rural dean in England 
to his appearance as decanus episcopi in the Leges Edwardi Confessoris. (Retract, 
c. 1140-59, 27. 2. See Liebermann, Gesetze, ii. 651.) 
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dreds nor the rapes of Sussex formed a basis for the deaneries 
of the diocese of Chichester; nor can any system explain the 
grouping of the small hundreds of Hampshire, Wiltshire, and 
Dorset into the deaneries of the dioceses of Winchester and 
Salisbury. In these dioceses parishes were united under the 
name of some place chosen for its accessibility rather than for 
any other reason. This also applies to Devon, where the 
hundreds were much larger and might have had some influence 
on the grouping. In Somerset the deaneries of the diocese of 
Bath and Wells, while occasionally absorbing a few complete 
hundreds within their limits, show no real correspondence with 
the civil areas; and even those that display something like a 
tendency to a symmetrical grouping of hundreds in their areas 
have a disconcerting habit of straying into neighbouring 
hundreds and overlapping other deaneries there." 

From his examination of the deaneries of Lancashire, Dr. 
Whitaker denied the largely accepted doctrine that rural 
deaneries at first corresponded to tithings and afterwards to 
hundreds or groups of tithings, and in this was followed by 
Dansey.^ Both writers were speaking of parts of the country of 
which no such, or at best a limited, correspondence could be 
stated. On the other hand, in the east and north-east of Eng¬ 
land, the approach to a symmetrical relation of deaneries to 
hundreds is closer than in the west and south. The county of 
Essex, part of the diocese of London, was divided between 16 
deaneries, 7 of which were in the archdeaconry of Essex, 6 in 
that of Colchester, and 3 in that of Middlesex. Of these 10 were 
coextensive with single hundreds of the county, 9 bearing the 
same names as the civil divisions.^ Another corresponded to 
2 hundreds adjoining the borough of Colchester, while a twelfth 
was similarly constituted of 2 hundreds: in each case the deanery 
took the name of i of the hundreds."* The remaining 4, i of 

* Cornwall is the only western county which showed an approximately 
symmetrical arrangement. Of its nine hundreds four—Kerrier, Penwith, 
Powder, and West—formed four deaneries with the same names; while a 
fifth, Pydar, also formed a self-contained deanery, with the exception of a 
single parish. ^ Dansey, i. loi. 

^ Viz. Barstable, Chafford, Chelmsford, Dengie, Dunmow, Harlow, 
Ongar, Rochford, and Tendring. The deanery of Hedingham corre¬ 
sponded to the hundred of Hinckford. Here and there fractions of parishes 
were in other hundreds, and the deanery of Dunmow took in one parish from 
Freshwell and another from Utdesford hundred. 

^ The deanery of Lexden was composed of Lexden and Winstree, and 
that of Witham, of Witham and Thurstable hundreds. 
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which was formed by the Colchester parishes, bore a less 
obvious relation to the civil structure of the county, without, 
however, breaking seriously the general harmony of design. 
Parishes might wholly or partially escape from their deaneries 
into adjoining hundreds or vice versa, just as certain parishes 
might fall within the peculiar jurisdiction of another diocese or 
of an exempt monastery; but such examples were unimportant 
when compared with the general character of the scheme. 

North of Essex, the diocese of Norwich was composed of the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk with a fragment of Cambridge¬ 
shire. Of 21 hundreds in Suffolk, only i had not its correspond¬ 
ing deanery and only i deanery had not a corresponding 
hundred, while 15 deaneries bore the names of their hundreds.^ 
Of the 33 hundreds in Norfolk, in addition to the city of Norwich, 
11 formed single deaneries; 11 more, in groups of 2 and in one 
instance of 3, formed 5 deaneries; and there were only 4 divided 
between more than i deanery. The remaining 7 were each in 
a deanery containing others or parts of others. Correspon¬ 
dence between the names of deaneries and those of hundreds is 
not so noticeable as in Suffolk, occurring only 6 times.^ Still, the 

^ Thirteen of these, each covering its hundred, were Blackbourn, Bosmere, 
Carlford or Carlesford, Colneys, Hartismere, Hoxne, Loes, Lothingland, 
Sampford, Stow, Thedwastre, Thingoe, and Wilford. The deaneiy of Ips¬ 
wich was formed by the parishes in the town and its suburb. The deaneries 
of Clare, Dunwich, Fordham, Orfbrd, and Sudbury corresponded to the 
hundreds of Risbridge, Blything, Lackford, Plomesgate, and Casford. Two 
other deaneries contained the hundreds whose names they bore, but of 
these Claydon also included the hundred of Thredling, while the deanery 
of Wangford divided the hundred of that name with the deanery of 
Southelmham. 

^ Deaneries corresponding to hundreds with the same name were Depwade, 
Flegg (East and West), Holt, Humbleyard, and Taverham. That of Blofield 
included the hundreds of Blofield and Walsham. The deaneries of Breckles, 
Brisley, Fincham, Heacham, Repps, Sparham, and Walsingham corre¬ 
sponded severally to the hundreds of Wayland, Launditch, Clackclose, 
Smithdon, North Erpingham, Eynesford, and North Greenhoe. Deaneries 
including two hundreds were Blofield (as above), Lynn (Freebridge Lynn 
and Freebridge Marshland) and Redenhall (Diss and Earsham), while Brooke 
included the three hundreds of Clavering, Henstead, and Loddon. Most of 
the hundred of South Erpingham was in the deanery of Ingworth, but part 
was included with Happing and Tunstead in the deanery of Waxham. 
The hundred of Gallow was shared by the deaneries of Toftrees and Burn¬ 
ham, in the second of which was also the hundred of Brothercross. Similarly 
the hundred of South Greenhoe was partly, with the hundred of Grimshoe, 
in the deanery of Cranwich, and partly, with Forehoe and Mitford, in the 
deanery of Hingham. Finally, while part of the hundred of Shropham was, 
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actual harmony between ecclesiastical and civil divisions is as 
clear as in Suffolk and Essex. It should be noted that i Norfolk 
deanery included 2 parishes from the Isle of Ely,* while 2 Cam¬ 
bridgeshire hundreds, with the exception of i parish, formed a 
deanery in the diocese of Norwich.^ The remaining 16 hundreds 
of Cambridgeshire, in the diocese of Ely, formed 8 deaneries, 
each consisting of i or more hundreds, and one containing as 
many as 4.^ Here, in addition to the 2 parishes from the Isle of 
Ely which have been mentioned, 2 parishes in one hundred and 
I in another exchanged the deaneries in which the rest of their 
hundreds were situated. 

West of Cambridgeshire we enter the great midland diocese 
of Lincoln. Of its 2 nearest archdeaconries, Huntingdon and 
Bedford, the 4 deaneries of the county of Huntingdon were in 
almost exact correspondence with its hundreds, the parishes of 
the town of Huntingdon forming a fifth The 4 deaneries in 
Hertfordshire, however, which formed the detached southern 
half of the archdeaconry of Huntingdon, showed no respect for 
civil boundaries, nor is it possible to discover any consistent 
relation between the 9 hundreds of Bedfordshire and the 6 
deaneries of the archdeaconry of Bedford.* The close identity of 
deanery with hundred, which we have noticed in Huntingdon¬ 
shire, occurs again in Buckinghamshire, where the 7 deaneries 

with the hundred of Guiltcross, in the deanery of Rockland, part of it was 
cut off to form the small deanery of Thetford. 

* Outwell and Upwell in the deanery of Fincham. 

‘ The hundreds of Cheveley and Staploe formed the deanery of Fordham, 
which adjoined the deanery of the same name in Suffolk. Fordham itself, 
however, in the hundred of Staploe, was ecclesiastically a peculiar juris¬ 
diction in the diocese of Rochester. 

^ I.e. the deanery of Camps, containing the hundreds of Chilford, Radfield, 
Staine, and Whittlesford. The deaneries of Cambridge and Shingay corre¬ 
sponded respectively to the hundreds of Fiendish and Armingford; the 
deanery of Ely to three of the four hundreds of the Isle; that of Wisbech to 
the hundred of the same name, save for the tw o parishes already mentioned in 
the diocese of Norwich; that of Barton to the hundreds of Thriplow and 
Wethcrley. The hundreds of Longstow and Chesterton were in the respective 
deaneries of Bourn and Chesterton; but the hundred of Papworth, in Bourn 
deanery, gave two parishes to the deanery of Chesterton, while that of 
Northstow, in Chesterton deanery, gave one parish to the deanery of Bourn. 

^ The deaneries of Leightonstone, St. Ives, St. Neots, and Yaxley otherwise 
answered to the hundreds of Leightonstone, Hurstingstone, Toseland, and 
Norman Cross. 

* One of the deaneries bore the name of the hundred of Flitt, but only 
four of its parishes were within that hundred, most of which was in the 
deanery of Dunstable, with one parish in the deanery of Shefford. 
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of the archdeaconry of Buckingham were matched by the 
, 8 hundreds of the county, the 2 hundreds of Burnham and Stoke 
being combined in the deanery of Burnham, and the only 
approach to exceptions being a few parishes that lay in peculiar 
jurisdictions extraneous to the diocese.* In Oxfordshire, on the 
other hand, no deanery corresponded to a single hundred, and, 
even when one or more hundreds were wholly within a deanery, 
the deanery also contained parishes from other hundreds.^ Here 
the discrepancy between ecclesiastical and civil arrangements was 
not so marked as in the neighbouring Berkshire and Gloucester¬ 
shire, but the contrast with Buckinghamshire was considerable. 

The twelve deaneries of the archdeaconry of Northampton, 
one of which was identical with the county of Rutland, were 
formed by combinations of hundreds. The large southern 
deanery of Brackley combined 4, but 2 deaneries were content 
with the limits of single hundreds,^ and, had it not been for the 
intrusion of 2 parishes from another hundred, the soke of Peter¬ 
borough would have been self-contained in the deanery of 
Peterborough. The division of one hundred between 2 deaneries 
is accounted for by its appearance in Domesday as 2 separate 
hundreds."* Thus, while the hundreds were 20 in number, the 
deaneries were clearly formed with a view to suitable combina¬ 
tions of them. 

In Leicestershire the wapentake took the place of the hun¬ 
dred. Here the mutual correspondence of wapentakes with the 
deaneries of the archdeaconry of Leicester was almost exact and 
examples of overlapping were insignificant. With one excep¬ 
tion, too, the name of the wapentake was borrowed by the 

* The hundreds of Buckingham and Newport gave their names to dean¬ 
eries as well as Burnham. The deaneries of Mursley, Waddcsdon, Wendovcr, 
and Wycombe corresponded to the several hundreds of Cottesloc, Ashendon, 
Aylesbury, and Desborough. 

* The deanery of Bicester corresponded very nearly to the hundred of 
Ploughley. That of Witney contained the entire hundred of Bampton, with 
three parishes from two other hundreds. The twenty-four parishes of the 
deanery of Woodstock were all in the hundred of Wootton, the five r emainin g 
parishes of which were in two other deaneries. White Kennett, quoted by 
Dansey (i. 99), noted the number of thirty parishes in the pre-Reformation 
deanery of Bicester as signifying the union of three conjectural deaneries of 
Kirtlington, Islip, arid Bicester, each with ten parishes. 

^ Viz. Daventry, corresporiding to the huridred of Fawsley, and Weldon, 
to the hundred of Corby. 

* The hundred of Huxloc, the parishes of which in the deanery of Oundle 
represented die Domesday hundred of Hocheslau, while those in the deanery 
of Higham represented that of Neveslund. 
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deanery.* Equally striking was the correspondence in Lincoln¬ 
shire, where here and there it was slightly marred by overlapping. 
But the deaneries for the most part were one with the wapentakes 
whose names they bore, unless they took in a smaller with a larger 
wapentake^ or, as in the neighbourhood of Grantham, the local 
soke was combined with the surrounding wapentake. The 
county affords one curious instance of nomenclature. The 
wapentake of Boothby Graffoe was divided between two 
deaneries. Its lower division formed the deanery of Graffoe, 
small but complete in itself, while the upper, in which was the 
village of Boothby, was united with the wapentake of Langoe in 
a deanery with the compound name of Longoboby. We may 
also note that the four wapentakes of the parts of Holland were 
usually regarded as forming the single deanery of Holland, 
which from time to time appears as two deaneries with the 
titles of North and South Holland.^ In the north of the county 
and the small archdeaconry of Stow, the parishes of the Isle of 
Axholme, though civiUy in the wapentake of Manlake or Manley, 
were not reckoned in the deanery of that name, but as part of 
the deanery of Corringham; while, in the district south of the 
Wolds, the wapentake of Gartree and the soke of Horncastle 
were somewhat confusingly mingled with one another in the 
deaneries of Horncastle and Gartree. 

The last diocese that need be considered from this point of 
view is that of York, the ecclesiastical geography of which was 
complicated by the presence of extensive peculiar jurisdictions 
within its boundaries. The four deaneries of its southern arch¬ 
deaconry, that of Nottingham, divided between them six 
wapentakes, two of which, Bingham and Rushcliffe, south-east 
of the Trent, formed the deanery of Bingham. The deanery of 
Nottingham included the wapentake of Broxtow and the 
southern part of that of Thurgarton, the northern part of which, 
with the wapentake of Newark, fell into the deanery of Newark. 
This last deanery also had two parishes from the wapentzike of 
Bassetlaw, most of which formed the deanery of Retford. In 
Bassetlaw and Thurgarton some geographical dislocation was 

* The wapentake of East Goscote formed the deanery of Goscote, the name of 
Akcley being given to the deanery formed by the wapentake of West Goscote. 

* Thus the small wapentake of Flaxwcll was combined with Aswardhurn 
in the deanery ofAswar^urn or Lalford (i.e. Sleaford), and Well with Lawres 
in the deanery of Lawres (archdeaconry of Stow). Two large wapentakes 
made up the deanery of Louthesk and Ludborough. 

* As in Lincoln Visitations 1517-1531 (Lincoln Record Soc.) i. 59, 69. The 
four wapentakes were East and West EUoe, Kirton, and Skirbeck. 
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caused by the intrusion of a number of parishes belonging to the 
exempt jurisdiction of the chapter of Southwell, which, without 
forming a compact block, were none of them far from the rest.’ 

I have elsewhere described and set forth at length the 
ecclesiastical divisions of the county of York and their relation 
to the civil districts,^ and need only remark here that, while the 
four deaneries of the archdeaconry of East Riding took the 
names of four wapentakes with a general correspondence to 
them, so far as it was not broken by the intrusion of peculiar 
jurisdictions, only one of the large deaneries of the archdeaconry 
of York or West Riding was called after a civil area, which, as a 
matter of fact, it greatly exceeded. Two others, Doncaster and 
Pontefract, took, like the Nottinghamshire deaneries, the names 
of places within their boundaries, while the name of that of 
Craven was borrowed from a geographical district. At the same 
time, the correspondence of ecclesiastical to civil boundaries in 
all these, though not confined to single wapentakes, was fairly 
exact, and the chief exception, the partition of the wapentake of 
Osgoldcross between the deaneries of Doncaster and Pontefract, 
points to an early civil arrangement now lost. In the three 
deaneries of the northern archdeaconry of Cleveland a similar 
retention of early boundaries is marked in its inclusion of the 
East Riding wapentake of Ouse and Derwent, already referred 
to, and in the division of the wapentake of Birdforth between all 
three. Into the constitution of the great archdeaconry of Rich¬ 
mond I need enter only to remark that, as an example of exact 
fidelity of one division to the boundaries of the other, the identity 
of the deanery of Richmond with the wapentakes of Gilling 
East and West deserves special mention. 

V 

About a century ago the duties incumbent upon the office of 
rural dean were discussed in great detail and with much erudi¬ 
tion by William Dansey of Donhead St. Andrew, himself a rural 
dean in the diocese of Salisbury. His large appendix of docu¬ 
ments contains little that is earlier than the later part of the 
sixteenth century and includes at length only two sets of instruc- 

• Two prebends in the church of York, Apesthorpe or Habblesthorpe and 
Bole, were also in the wapentake of Bassetlaw, constituting peculiars reckoned 
in the liberty of the dean and chapter of York, whose members were scattered 
all over the diocese, even so far to the north-west as Kirkby Ireleth in north 
Lancashire. 

* Sec V.C.H. Yorks, iii. 8o-8, and Fasti Parochiales (Yorks. Archaeol. Soc. 
Record Scr.), ii, introd., pp. viii-x. 
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tions for rural deans, viz. those of Hincmar for the diocese of 
Reims and a series issued in 1365 for the diocese of Meaux/ 
presumably by Jean Rouhier, bishop 1364-77.^ His English 
examples are prefaced, in the case of each diocese, by references 
to synodal decrees, for the most part printed in Wilkins’s 
Concilia', but the sequel is almost entirely concerned with the 
revival by nineteenth-century bishops of an office which, if 
nominally not extinct, had long passed into virtual disuse. In 
certain French dioceses, as has been noted, a redistribution of 
deaneries, with some augmentation of their numbers, had 
taken place in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; but 
this was probably arranged for the convenient distribution of 
the holy oils in rural parishes, without implying any general 
revival of ruridecanal activity. 

In general, the office of rural dean, as described in episcopal 
statutes, implied supervision of a group of parochial clergy with 
their churches and other buildings. Reference has been made 
already to a document in a sixteenth-century Pouilli of the 
diocese of Soissons in which are succinctly summed up duties 
traditionally incumbent on the office. According to this, the 
dean is to be subject to the bishop and archdeacon. He is elected 
by the clergy of the deanery, assembled on a summons from and 
in the presence of the archdeacon and his officers, and notice of 
the election is to be presented by the archdeacon to the bishop 
for confirmation. The dean thus elected is charged with the 
oversight of the morals of his clergy and their diligence in divine 
worship. He is to preside over his ‘Kalends’, the monthly ruri¬ 
decanal meetings prescribed for centuries past, and communi¬ 
cate at them mandates received from the bishop. Every year 
within the octave of Easter he is to go to the cathedral church 
for the holy oils and distribute them to the parochial clergy with¬ 
out delay. If curates or vicars fall sick, he is to visit them and 
administer the sacraments. He is, moreover, to act as penitentiary 
for his clergy, hearing their confessions and absolving them 
with healthful penances. These particulars cover the ground 
assigned to the office throughout its whole history. If, in the 
nature of things, they may be regarded as counsels of perfection, 

' Wrongly called Melun in Dansey’s text. 

* Dansey, ii. 241, 234. Documents from the dioceses of Constance and 
Freising, issued in the second half of the fifteenth century, are printed 
ibid. 299, 310. Some mandates addressed to rural deans, and in one instance 
regarding one, are printed ibid. 434-7: these, from the registers of Bishops 
Sutton, Dalderby, and Burghersh, were derived from Oughton’s Fomulare. 

XXIX B b 
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Uttered under the quickening influence of the decrees of Trent 
and in face of the danger of heresy, and if they were possibly 
more often honoured in the breach than in the observance, it is 
interesting to note this persistent fidelity to old custom as some¬ 
thing more than a dead letter.* 

Nevertheless, the registers of English bishops, which might be 
expected to furnish some news of the doings of functionaries 
charged with such duties, are singularly silent on the point, and 
it is very seldom that we come into contact with a rural dean in 
the execution of his work. Mandates from a bishop to ‘his dean’ 
of such and such an area are frequent, but these are usually con¬ 
cerned with special business which would not be communicated 
to a ruridecanal chapter for consideration as a matter of course. 
Nor were such mandates, involving commissions of inquiry, 
necessarily issued to the rural dean in whose province lay the 
places and persons mentioned: he was merely on a level with 
any commissary whom a bishop might choose to appoint ad hoc. 
Mandates for the induction of incumbents were sometimes 
addressed to a rural dean in the absence of the archdeacon or of 
his official; but here again he acted as a special commissary with¬ 
out prescriptive right. Or, once more, when one of those 
inquisitions on the vacancy of a benefice, of which episcopal 
registers of the late fifteenth century are so full, was necessary, 
the business of summoning local incumbents and parish priests, 
with laymen of the vicinity, to give their verdict, and of pre¬ 
siding over and returning the certificate of the proceedings, was 
placed more often in the hands of some responsible member of 
the bishop’s legal staff than of those of the rural dean within 
whose district the vacancy had occurred.^ 

Acting as the bishop’s commissary, a rural dean might exer¬ 
cise judicial powers, if such were delegated to him for the time 
being; but he held no such powers in virtue of his office. It is not 
clear how far at any time he may have had the right oi judex 

* See PouilUs, vi. 105. 

* In the Wells episcopal registers of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, in which a large number of such inquisitions arc recorded, the 
commissary appointed to hold them was seldom if ever the local rural dean. 
See many instances in Regg. Stillington, King and Hadrian (Somerset Record 
Soc.). In the archdeaconry of Richmond conunissions of this kind were 
sometimes issued to rural deans: see Yorks. Archaeol. Journ. xxx. iig, 123, 
where certificates are returned by the rural dean and his fellow commissary. 
In this archdeaconry also, wdiere institutions lay with the archdeacon, mandates 
for induction of incumbents were frequently issued to rural deans. See ibid, 
xxxii. 122,125,130,132, &c., for conunissions in which rural deans had part. 
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ordinarius over his subjects. It appears, however, from the seventh 
canon of the council of Tours (1163), that in the middle of the 
twelfth century the custom had arisen in certain dioceses of 
appointing deans or archpriests with annual stipends to deputize 
for bishops and archdeacons in concluding cases that came 
before the spiritual courts. This was now strictly forbidden, as 
involving grievance to the clergy and tending to throw legal 
business into confusion.* During the next century the subsidiary 
nature of the decanal office to that of the bishop and the arch¬ 
deacon, the ordimrii locorum, was insistently maintained. At 
Treves in 1227 deans were ordered to lay charges against crimi¬ 
nous clerks before the bishop or his official, while the other 
clergy were instructed to report misdeeds on the part of the 
deans, who were thus recognized as being as much under the law 
as their fellows.* At Clermont in 1268 they were charged to 
make annual visitations of their archipretrh, for which they were 
allowed to receive procurations, taking with them not more than 
two horses at a time. Their powers of inquiry were extended 
even to cases in which encroachments were made upon the 
liberties of monasteries by the imposition of fresh taxes, a matter 
with which no one normally could meddle except a bishop or his 
commissary ad hoc. But, though it was conceded that they may 
use their own judgement in correcting abuses, this did not imply 
judicial action. All cases which they could not settle informally 
they must report to the bishop or his official for their further con¬ 
sideration: they might not take cognizance of cases or hear them 
in audience without a special mandate from the same source. It 
was only by special mandate that they might pronounce excom¬ 
munications, and, further, parish chaplains and vicars, i.e. those 
directly exercising cure of souls in the deanery, were forbidden 
to cite persons before archpriests or their deputies.* 

Although a rural dean might, and did, have an official like his 

* Mansi, xxii. 1178: Quoniam in quibusdam episcopatibusy decani quidam vel 
archipresbyteriy ad agendas vices episcoporum seu archidiaconoruniy et terminandas 
causas ecclesiasticaSy constituuntur sub annuo pretiOy quod ad sacerdotum gravameUy et 
subversionem iudicioruniy non est dubium redundare: id ulteriusfieri districtiusprohibemus, 

* Ibid, xxiii. 31: Item praecipimus quod decani accusenty vel deferant nobis vel 
officiali nostro omnes sacerdotes et clericosy lusoreSy et tabemarios,fomicatores manifestosy 
et celebratores clmdestinorum matrimoniorumy et usurarios: similiter alii clerici de 
decants hoc idem facere teneantur. 

^ Ibid, xxiii. 1211: the essential clause runs: Item inquirant summarie de 
omnibus notoriis: et si quid est quod scandalum generet ibidem in populo sive clero, et 
quod per se non poterunt corrigercy nobis vel officiali nostro rrferant infra mensem: ut 
secundum relationem eorum ad plenam inquisitionem descendamus et cmigamus sicut 
nobis videbitur expedire. 
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superiors/ and although he had the privilege of a seal of office, 
which was occasionally borrowed by someone whose seal, un¬ 
familiar in his neighbourhood, might be objected to as unauth- 
entic, such directions kept him in his place.^ It is obvious that, 
with common sense and tact, he could save his principals much 
trouble; but he was restrained from action which implied the 
possession of ordinary jurisdiction in his area. Here and there he 
may have attempted to increase his powers in some direction. 
From Treves in 1310 comes a significant canon inhibiting rural 
deans {forenses archipresbyteri) and, with them, pastors of churches 
and vicars, from taking cognizance of matrimonial cases, which, 
it is explained, should be treated by discreet judges with judicial 
powers and with knowledge of canon law.^ It was only reason¬ 
able to check the efforts of amateur lawyers to usurp the place of 
the professioncils whose business lay in the ecclesiastical courts. 

The practical effects of this view of the ruridecanal office are 
illustrated by the impersonal treatment of the rural dean in 
episcopal registers. His name is very seldom given: his office is a 
channel through which episcopal mandates pass, and it is only 
when he happens to be a capable man of affairs in constant 
touch with the central authorities of the diocese that we become 
familiar with his name. It is much to be wished, however, that 
we had fuller information to bring us into closer contact with 
individual deans and enlighten us with regard to the principle 

* On officials see especially the work of P. Fournier, Les officialites au 
moyen dge, 1880. Briefly, the official is the delegate of his principal, acting as 
his alter ego: such to-day is the position of the diocesan chancellor, otherwise 
the official principal or commissary-general. The official of the archdeacon 
was habitually named as his recognized substitute in mandates for induction. 
Hinschius, ii. 201, identifies the person entitled vicearchidiaconus or vicarius 
archidiaconi in the twelfth century with the official. See Pet. Bles., ep. 
Iviii, addressed to Reginald, bishop of Bath {P.L. cevii. 173): Vicearchidiaco- 
mm meum, cum omni satisfactione et iustitiae se qfferret, in mei nominis contumeliam 
suspendistis. See also examples of vicearchidiaconus ap. Early Yorkshire Charters, 
ed. Clay, v. 142 {vicem archidiaconi tunc tenente), 208, &c. But the office indi¬ 
cated seems to be that of vicar-general rather than official, as is clear from 
Pet. Bles. ep. clvii (u.s. 450), which is addressed ad G. vicarium suum: 
Licet circa debitum ecclesiasticae administrationis sis instructus ad plemm, quia tamen 
vices meas exsequeris in hoc parte. See. 

* For the rural dean’s seal see Dansey, i. 389-416. A number of such seals 
are catalogued by C. Hunter Blair, Durham Seals {Archaeol. Aeliana, 3rd scr., 
XV, 132-6, nos. 3309-10, 3313-19, 3324-9. and see note on pp. 132-3). A 
seal of the deanery of Craven, apparently used in lieu of a private seal, occurs 
in Clay, Yorkshire Deeds, u.s., vi, no. 17. 

s Mansi, xxv, 256: Item cum causae matrimoniales tractari debent per discretos iudkes, 
qm potestatem habeant iudicandi, et statuta canonum non ignorent,Jumiter inhibemus, &c. 
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on which they were selected. If, as we have seen, the distribu¬ 
tion of the holy oils in a given neighbourhood had its due 
importance in the origin of the office and may indeed have been 
its primary purpose, we should naturally look for the dean 
among the parochial clergy of that area.* When in twelfth- 
century charters we find among the witnesses names of deans 
with territorial titles which became permanent mingled with 
those of deans specified by the names of places which never 
attained this territorial significance, it is safe to assume in the 
second case that the dean was in charge of the deanery within 
which his benefice lay. Thus, to take an example from York¬ 
shire, Philip, ‘dean of Cowlam’^ may be safely assumed to have 
been rector of the church of Cowlam, a small parish in the 
Wolds of the East Riding, but to have been dean of the ecclesi¬ 
astical area of which Cowlam was a member. Whether this 
deanery was at that date known by its permanent name of Buck- 
rose is uncertain; its extent, however, corresponding to that of 
the wapentake of the same name, must have been familiar at a 
time when the custom of denoting the deanery by the place of 
residence of the dean for the time being was already in process of 
yielding to the more convenient alternative of a fixed title. 

At the same time, although the choice of a rural dean from 
among the beneficed clergy of his deanery was the most obvious 
course to pursue, it was not always followed. There is evidence, 
for example, that the office might be given to a chantry priest or 
to one of the parish chaplains who served cures of souls in the 
absence of rectors and even of vicars of churches. Another 
circumstance, too, would tend to deviations from what might be 
expected to be the rule. The canon of the council of Tours 
already mentioned referred to the habit of supplying rural deans 
with yearly stipends which, although not strictly forbidden, was 
clearly regarded as one of the causes that made it possible for a 
dean to usurp functions proper to ^ judex ordinarius. There is no 
indication that the rural deanery became a regularly salaried 
office. 3 In England, however, the diocese of Norwich affords a 

’ One of the documents from Lincoln cited by Dansey, ii. 435, gives the 
name of the dean of Shefford in the archdeaconry of Bedford in 1293 as Hugh, 
rector of Edworth, a parish in that deanery. 

* E. T.C. i. 483 (no. 612): Philippo, decano de Kollome. The charter, which re¬ 
lates to the nunnery of Yedingham on the Derwent, was also witnessed by 
Robert, the dean of Helmsley, evidently the rural dean of the district on the 
right bank of the river, i.e. the deanery of Ryedtde in the archdeaconry of 
Cleveland. 

* A document mentioned above (see note i, p. 189) refers to an appeal by 
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striking example of its long continuance as a freehold benefice 
which, freed from the responsibility of cure of souls, was subject 
to the ordinary vicissitudes of vacancy by death, resignation, or 
exchange. Institutions to rural deaneries were regularly noted 
in the episcopal registers of the diocese, from which Blomefield 
compiled lists of the holders of those in the county of Norfolk.* 
The stipends attached were small, normally five marks, to judge 
from the returns of benefices made by pluralist incumbents in 
1366, in which there is more than one instance of such deans. 
The rural dean of Sparham was one John Stowe, rector of'Mer- 
stone’, i.e. Morston in the deanery of Holt, which, though not a 
great way off, was certainly not a convenient centre for the over¬ 
sight of his deanery.^ William Wynterton, the rural dean of 
Lynn, was very probably a Norfolk man and may at one time 
have been beneficed elsewhere in the diocese; but in 1366 his 
only other benefice was the prebend of Preston Wynne in Here- 

the rural dean of Shefford against the archdeacon of Bedford’s official, who 
was endeavouring to compel him to undertake the office, nihil sibi assignato, in 
recompensationem suorum sumptuum et laboris. The official was ordered to induce 
the people of the deanery per allectivas oraiiones to support the dean in the dis¬ 
charge of burdens which he could not be forced to undergo against his will 
and especially at his own expense. 

^ Presentations by the Crown to these deaneries during vacancies of the 
see occur frequently upon the Patent Rolls. Examples are: Brisley, 27 May 
1336 and 28 Sept. 1407 {C,P.R. 1334S, p. 269; 1403-8, p. 371); Brooke, 
21 Nov. 1369 (ibid. i36y-yOy p. 328); Burnham, 18 Feb. 1355-6 (ibid. 1334-8, 
P- 345) by exchangeof the church of Horstead); Depwade, 27 Nov. 1369 (ibid. 
1367-70^ p. 330 ); Fincham, 5 Oct. 1336 (ibid. 1334-8, p. 324, by exchange of 
the church of Beccles), and 8 April 1348 (ibid. 1348-30, p. 51); Hcacham, 
20 March 1369-70 (ibid. 1367-70, p. 383, by exchange of the vicarage of 
Hunsingore, dio. York); Hingham, 6 March 1354-5 (ibid. 1334-8, p. 189); 
Ingworth, 28 Sept. 1406 (ibid. 1403-8, pp. 217, 223, by exchange of the 
deanery of Lynn); Lynn, as just noted, and 6 June 1335 (ibid. 1334-8, p. 269) 
and 24 June 1370 (ibid. 1367-70, p. 443, by exchange of the free chapel of 
St. Thomas, Bedford, dio. Lincoln); Redenhall, 10 July 1337 and 20 Feb. 
1354-5 (ibid. 1334-8, p. 468; I334--8, p. 184); Repps, 18 Sept. 1370 (ibid. 
13^7-70, p. 306); Sparham, ii Jan. 1369-70 (ibid. p. 341); Taverham, 
15 Aug. 1369 (ibid. p. 296). The grant of Taverham deanery included the 
city deanery of Norwich: these two deaneries may have been held together 
frequently, if not habitually. During the same period. Crown presentations 
occur to only one of the Suffolk deaneries, viz. Clare, 14 Dec. 1369 (ibid, 
p. 336, a ratification of estate) and 22 Oct. 1407 (ibid. 1403-8, p. 371). It is 
obvious that these presentees, in several instances at any rate, are unlikely to 
have exercised much effective supervision over their deaneries. 

* Lambeth Reg. Langham, fo. 4b. The taxation of ‘Merstone* at 30 marks 
{£20) corresponds with that of ‘Merston’ (Morston) in Tax. Eccl. (Rcc, 
Ck>mm.), p. 81 b. 
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ford cathedral, and his return was made from the diocese of 
Hereford.* Both these instances show that these salaried dean¬ 
eries, the actual sources of whose income are not apparent, had 
become detached from their local areas and were probably 
sinecures in fact as well as in legal status. 

Although Dansey came to the conclusion that in some 
dioceses the office of rural dean had become dormant or obsolete 
before the Reformation, it would be hasty to assume that this 
was general. Dansey, indeed, took due notice of names of deans 
recorded here and there in the Valor Ecclesiasticus of 1535, not 
without tentatively confounding deans of collegiate churches 
with deans of Christianities, as in the diocese of Durham, where 
the deans of Chester-le-Street, Lanchester, and Auckland were 
heads of collegiate chapters, as was the dean of Darlington, 
although the last may possibly have been also rural dean ex 
officio^ Only twelve of the deans in the diocese of Norwich are 
recorded in the Valor', this, however, does not imply that there 
were no more at the time, but merely indicates that the clerk or 
clerks who drew up these twelve returns were more punctilious 
in attention to detail than the clerks responsible for the remain¬ 
ing fourteen deaneries in the archdeaconries of Norwich and 
Norfolk.^ It may be noted that the large deanery of Lynn was 
divided between two deans, one of whom may have been 
appointed for the marshland parishes. Nothing is said of the 
stipends of the deans: the offices had been left unnoticed and 
untaxed in the old assessment of 1291. Nor, with one exception, 
can the deans themselves be identified among the beneficed 
clergy of their deaneries, Richard Wright, the dean of Rock¬ 
land, was the name of the rector of Riddlesworth, a small parish 
in that area. But William Aleyn, who combined the deaneries 
of Brisley and Toftrees, held no church in either, but was vicar 
of Docking in the deanery of Heacham, where another man was 
dean,^ The ten other names appear nowhere else in the whole of 
the Valor^ and we are therefore driven to the conclusion that they 
were chosen from parish chaplains and chantry priests, who no 
doubt welcomed the security of tenure which such offices afforded. 

' Lambeth Reg. Langham, fo. 25. * Dansey, ii. 359. 

* See Val. Eccl. (Rec. Comm.), iii. The deaneries areBreccIes (p. 337), 
Brisley (p. 328), Burnham (p. 369), Fincham (p. 376), Heacham {p. 374), 
Hingham (p. 322), Lynn (p. 390), Rockland (p. 316), Thetford (p. 309), 
Toftrees (p. 383), and Walsingham (p. 395). 

The dean of Heacham, John Rust, occurs in Dansey, ii. 449, 450, as the 
recipient of mandates for the valuation of benefices in his deanery from the 
commissioners appointed to take charge of the Norfolk Valor. 
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This indeed is borne out by a fortunate entry in the Valor 
which gives us the name of the dean of Holland, the large 
deanery in the diocese of Lincoln whose south-east corner 
adjoined the Norfolk marshland and the deanery of Lynn. 
Holland, as has been said before, was sometimes treated as two 
deaneries; but in 1535 only one dean is mentioned, Stephen 
Hethenes, who was chantry priest of Fossdyke, where the Wel¬ 
land joins the Wash.* This was a freehold chantry with a per¬ 
manent endowment, to whose resources the rural deanery added 
nothing but such casual fees as the dean might receive for his 
attentions. Its incumbent, however, could claim no prominence 
in a deanery full of well endowed benefices and noble churches, 
which embraced such important parishes as Boston and Spald¬ 
ing. From the rest of Lincolnshire there comes no further 
mention of rural deans. But from the archdeaconry of North¬ 
ampton we have three names, two rectors and a vicar, beneficed 
in their respective deaneries of Higham, Oundle, and Weldon.^ 
With this we may compare the mention of five deans in the 
archdeaconry of Dorset and the diocese of Salisbury, only one of 
whom W21S unbeneficed, the other four having livings in their 
deaneries. 2 Or again, in the diocese of Hereford and arch¬ 
deaconry of Salop, where the names of two deans are given, the 
rector of Ludlow was rural dean of Ludlow and the vicar of 
Alberbury rural dean of Pontesbury.^ It is possible that the 
rector of Ludlow held his deanery ex officio ; but the annexation 
of the office to a particular benefice was certainly unusual. 

The Valor, however, supplies two instances of a different kind. 
The archdeaconry of Leicester contained seven deaneries. Of 
these six at any rate, the Christianity of Leicester, Akeley, Fram- 
land, Goscote, Guthlaxton, and Sparkenhoe, were all under the 
charge of Robert Pachett, the bearer of a name well known in 
Leicestershire.® At this date Pachett was a canon of the New- 
arke college in Leicester and rector of Kirkby Mallory in the 
deanery of Sparkenhoe: some years before he had been a canon 
of St. Mary’s in the Castle at Leicester, vicar of Rothley in the 
deanery of Goscote and vicar of Billesdon in that of Gartree.* 
Thus beneficed, his acquaintance with the archdeaconry must 

* Vd. Eccl. iv. 85. * Ibid. iv. 310, 290, 297. 

* The deaneries were Bridport (ibid, i, 231), Dorchester (242), Pimpeme 

(268), Shaftesbury (286), and Whitchurch (247). * Ibid. iii. 210, 212. 

* Ibid. iv. 145, 149, 163,175, 179, 182. In the first two instances his name 
is wrongly recorded, at any rate in print, as ‘Pachen’. 

* Thompson, Hist, of JV’ewarke Coll., Leic., p. 234. 
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have been considerable and fitted him to act as deputy for an 
archdeacon who probably could spare little time for local 
duties.^ It is probable that the remaining deanery of Gartree 
also came within his sphere of action and that he combined 
these posts as vicearchidiaconus or archdeacon’s vicar-general. 
Though there is no mention of a stipend attached to these 
simultaneous tenures, it can hardly be assumed that Pachett’s 
amor dulcispatriae induced him to undertake them for love. Even 
the small sum of 95. 4</. which represented the profits of a Dorset 
deanery to its incumbent, multiplied by six or seven, would not 
have offered a strong temptation to a busy official. On the other 
hand, each of the four Lancashire deaneries in the archdeaconry 
of Chester and diocese of Coventry and Lichfield—Blackburn, 
Leyland, Manchester, and Warrington—brought in a yearly 
income to its holder. All these in 1535 were held by the arch¬ 
deacon of Chester himself, William Knight, a great ecclesias¬ 
tical lawyer, well beneficed in several dioceses and eventually 
rewarded with the bishopric of Bath and Wells. With the arch¬ 
deaconry of Chester he held the great archdeaconry of Rich¬ 
mond, and his surrender of both in 1541 paved the way for the 
creation of the new and unwieldy diocese of Chester out of them. 
The combined revenues of the four deaneries were assessed at 

;C35- 4^-^ 

From the evidence of the Valor, therefore, it would appear 
that while, in certain dioceses and archdeaconries, the office of 
rural dean was deputed to local rectors and vicars and, perhaps 
more frequently, to chantry priests and unbeneficed chaplains, 
there were instances in which several deaneries were combined 
in a single pair of hands. Considering that, in one particular 
case, those hands were the archdeacon’s, we are bound to con¬ 
clude that, at the end of the middle ages, the duties of a rural 
dean, apart from such profits as their discharge might bring in, 
were regarded in a somewhat perfunctory light. It is much to be 
regretted that, while there is plenty of evidence with regard to 
what a rural dean was expected to do, the means of estimating 
what he actually did are so scanty. The title De Officio Archi- 
presbyteri in the Gregorian Decretak deals, if it deals at all, with 
rural deans in terms more appropriate to the older type of 
archipresbyter, the incumbent of a mother church whose tide had 

' Edward Fox, who became bishop of Hereford in 1535, was archdeacon of 
Leicester and of Dorset and was succeeded in the archdeaconry of Leicester 
by another busy lawyer, Edmund Bonner, who succeeded him at Hereford 
four years later. * Val. Eccl. v. 319, 224, 227, 231. 

xxnc c c 
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passed to rural deans in so many dioceses.* At a later date, 
Lyndwood, to whom rural deans and their ways can have been 
no secret, is singularly barren of practical information on this 
point.^ If the absence of mentions of rural deans in certain 
dioceses gives us no reason to suspect their non-existence, their 
office at any rate had declined in activity before, if not always 
long before, the Reformation. Abroad, the Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion seems to have had, in the hands of energetic bishops, some 
effect upon its revival and the conception of the part which it 
could play in diocesan administration. But in England admini¬ 
strative reform was slow. In such invaluable compilations as 
Ecton’s Thesaurus and even in the early Clergy Lists of the 
Victorian era, almost the only signs left by the Reformation are 
the disappearance of monasteries from the ecclesiastical scheme 
and the rearrangement of dioceses due to the new creations of 
Henry VIII and, in the Clergy Lists, the addition of the diocese 
of Ripon in 1836. Otherwise the administrative geography of 
both provinces remained practically the same, and it was 
reserved for William Dansey, conscious of the possibilities of his 
office, to make investigations into its somewhat obscure history 
and to exhibit the advantages of its revival by the prelates of his 
day. But he left much for future research, and, if I have made 
any contribution to the filling-up of gaps in his useful work, my 
object in this lecture will have been achieved.^ 

* Of the four chapters of this title, the first three refer to the archipreshyter 
civitatis; the last is glossed as concerning the archipreshyter ruralis. How far the 
archipreshyter of cap. i, subordinate to the archdeacon, may be equated with 
the dean of Christianity of the city is not clear: capp. 2 and 3, emanating from 
pope Leo III (795-816) appear to have special reference to the city of Rome. 
Cap. 4, the origin of which appears to be a constitution of the emperor 
Lambert of Spoleto issued in 898, refers primarily to parochial archpriests: Ut 
singulaeplehes archipreshyterum haheanty &c. The archipreshyter is to have charge, not 
only of the imperitum vtdgusy but also of the priests qui per tninores tittdos habitanty 
which seems more appropriate to chapels dependent upon a mother church 
than to the individual parish churches of a deanery. But the meaning could 
be, and was, easily extended to cover an area to which, in the first instance, 
there was no direct allusion. TTie same applies to Gratian, Dist. Ixiii, c. 20. 

^Seenotc i,p. 168 and i,p. 169 above. Other passages from Lyndwood are 
given by Dansey, i. 118, 146. Lyndwood has an interesting comment on a 
constitution of Pecham, tit. de iudiciiSy c. Qjddam ruralmtiy ad v. omni anno: hoc 
idea dicit fortassisy quia quolibet anno mutantur decaniy et Jiunt novi. But was such 
a custom ever general? 

^ Much of the ground covered in the published volumes of PotdlUs (see 
n. i,p. 159) was also traversed in elaborate detail by J.Desnoyers, TopograpMa 
eccUs. de la Franccy which appeared in successive Annuaires of the Soc. de 
rhistoire de France (1854-62). 
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I T is a moot point whether the reputation of native Irish law 
has suffered more at the hands of its enemies or its admirers. 
Like most things Irish it has been pressed into the service of 
rival political factions. On the one hand, those who directed 
the policy of forcibly incorporating Ireland in the English 
legal and political system—from Edward I, ‘the English 
Justinian’, in the thirteenth century to Sir John Davies in the 
seventeenth—maintained a continuous barrage of abuse against 
the ‘lewd customs hateful to God’, which were ‘so contrary to 
all law that they ought not to be deemed laws’. On the other 
hand, the reaction of nationalist writers in a later age, though 
in some degree justified, has been pushed to equally fantastic 
extremes. There is an embarrassing choice of examples; but 
among the more recent the palm must surely be awarded to a 
member of the Irish Bar who, in a work published just ten 
years ago, wrote of ‘laws which for their justice and humanity 
have been a source of wonder to modern research students in 
the province of legal and social science’.* 

Such widely divergent views have none the less a common 
origin: complete ignorance of the subject. As a rule people 
have been content to denounce or exalt the native Irish system 
without attempting to master its sources. An outstanding 
example is provided by the Case de Tanistry, heard before the 
Judges of the King’s Bench in Dublin at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and familiar ever since to students of 
English law as the leading case settling the conditions under 
which the Courts will recognize a custom as valid. The real 
question at issue in this cjise was ziltogether misunderstood by the 
judges, and those who have since defended or attacked their 
decision have been equally in the dark. Suffice it to say that the 
custom which the Court condemned as being responsible for 
‘the effusion of blood and much mischief’ was not ‘Tanistry’ at 
all. It was rather the Irish rule of dynastic succession, under 
' D. Coj^tlan, The Ancmt Land Tenures of Ireland (1933)1 P' * 94 ' 
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which all members of the dynastic kindred who stood within 
a particular degree of relationship to a previous ruler were 
eligible for the kingship.* Indeed, by a strange irony, the institu¬ 
tion called ‘Tanistry’ had been evolved precisely in order to 
prevent ‘effusion of blood and much mischief’ by providing that 
the successor should be chosen from among this group of eligible 
kinsmen during the lifetime of the reigning king or ‘chief’. 
Incidentally, as Sir Henry Maine points out,^ it may well have 
been the ‘parent’ of the very system of primogeniture which the 
judges regarded as its opposite pole. 

It must be admitted, however, that in the domain of Irish 
law ignorance was much more excusable than elsewhere; 
indeed, even the most zealous seeker after knowledge was, up to 
recently at all events, doomed to disappointment. Various 
circumstances have combined to make the subject full of pitfalls 
and uncertainties. First, the Irish legal sources survive only in 
manuscripts written at least 800 years after the early tracts had 
been compiled, hence written by scribes who did not always 
understand what they were copying. Secondly, the language of 
these tracts is very technical and often deliberately obscure, so 
obscure in fact that occasionally the later jurists could contribute 
little more than a guess at the meaning of the text they professed 
to interpret. Thirdly, a number of the most important tracts 
have been transmitted only in mutilated and disjointed excerpts 
scattered through various manuscripts. Hence, even for the 
few scholars who are sufficiently expert in Old Irish to work on 
the original text, the difficulties are extremely formidable. But 
how much worse is the position of those who have had to rely on 
translations! It is no exaggeration to say that down to the 
year 1920 hardly a single law tract had been translated with 
reasonable accuracy. Inevitably, then, the translators’ mistakes 
have caused legal historians, including some of the most famous 
experts on this subject, to draw totally unwarranted conclusions 
as to the character and content of the Irish records. 

‘ To MacNeill {Celtic Ireland, chap, viii) belongs the credit of having first 
recognized the operation of this rule, which was so self-evident to the jurists 
that they did not even mention it in their records. The succession was 
theoretically open to all members of the derbfine (see irffra) of a former king. 
But MacNeill’s suggestion that ‘Tanistry’ was only introduced after the 
Norman conquest, as an approximation to the feudal rule of primogeniture, 
is incorrect. The tanist already figures in a tract compiled about the begin¬ 
ning of the eighth century; cf. my edition of Crith Gablack (Mediaeval and 
Modem Irish Series, vol. xi), p. 108. 

* Early History of Institutions, p. 308; Early Law and Custom, pp. 138, 349. 
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In one sense, perhaps, the study of Irish law was prematurely 
born. The generous enthusiasm of scholars like Reeves, Todd, 
and Graves blinded them to the fact that research into ancient 
Irish institutions would have to wait on a thorough investigation 
of the language that enshrined them. Yet when, on 11 November 
1852, the Queen’s Commission wais issued to the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor of Ireland and other exalted persons, ordering them to 
‘direct, superintend and carry into effect the transcription and 
translation of the Ancient Laws of Ireland’, the older Irish 
language was still an uncharted sea. The first edition of the 
epoch-making Grammatica Celtica, in which Zeuss laid the 
foundations of a scientific knowledge of Old Irish, did not 
appear until 1853, and in Ireland its effects were hardly felt for 
many years afterwards. Under the circumstances, the Com¬ 
missioners did their best: they appointed the two leading Irish 
scholars of the day, John O’Donovan and Eugene O’Curry, to 
transcribe and translate the manuscript materials. Both were 
native speakers of Irish, and many years spent in the study of 
the literary and historical sources had given them a working, 
although entirely empirical, knowledge of the earlier language. 
Taken all in all, the seventeen volumes of transcripts and 
twenty-five of translations which they completed for the 
Commission represent a gigantic achievement. It is true that 
their transcription is often inaccurate and their translation often 
guess-work. Yet no one who has used the materials provided by 
them can withhold admiration from these two gallant pioneers. 
Considering the tremendous difficulties that confronted them, 
the wonder is, not that they made so many mistakes, but that 
they were so frequently right. 

Had either of them lived to see their joint work through the 
press, some of the worst defects of the official edition might have 
been avoided. But both were dead before a single volume of 
the Ancient Laws of Ireland appeared. The Commissioners were, 
to put it mildly, unfortunate in the choice of their successors. 
The first four volumes were edited by men who knew little or 
nothing of Old Irish and to whom Irish law was a book sealed 
with seven seals. As for the lengthy editorial introductions, it is 
not unfair to call them worse than useless, since they have only 
served to mislead eminent jurists like Maine, Kohler, Dareste, 
and VinogradofF. Indeed, these four volumes hardly show a 
trace of real editorial work; except for occasional misprints, 
they are mere reproductions of the transcripts and translations 
provided by O’Donovan and O’Curry. Only the fifth volume 
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affords evidence of more scientific treatment. It was edited by 
an Englishman, Robert Atkinson, who, during a long residence 
in Ireland as Professor of Sanskrit in Dublin University, did 
much useful work on Middle and Modern Irish. Here for the 
first time we find readings from other manuscripts cited in 
footnotes; and a comparison of the translation printed by 
Atkinson with that of O’Donovan or O’Curry shows that he has 
frequently altered the earlier version. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
his alterations served merely to darken counsel. For though he 
knew much more philology than these two men, he knew much 
less Irish; and ignorance of Irish syntax and idiom led him into 
a number of grotesque mistranslations which no native speaker 
would ever have perpetrated. But at least we have to thank 
Atkinson for the Glossary which appeared as Volume VI of the 
Ancient Laws of Ireland. Though neither accurate nor complete, 
it represents for the student of to-day by far the most valuable 
part of the official edition. 

In the fifty odd years that separated the issue of the Queen’s 
Commission in 1852 from the publication of Atkinson’s Glossary 
in 1901, the study of Old and Middle Irish had made great 
progress. But the editors of the various volumes (except 
Atkinson himself) remained quite impervious to the new 
learning; hence it was natural that their work should have 
become a target for merciless criticism by those scholars, native 
and foreign alike, who had followed the trail blazed by Zeuss. 
Whitley Stokes, Kuno Meyer, Standish O’Grady, and others 
poured scorn on the ‘curiosities of official scholarship’* in which 
the edition abounded. Everything they wrote was justified; yet 
the vehemence of their criticism did a disservice to the study of 
Irish law by scaring away the younger generation of scholars 
from such a dangerous field, so that for a number of years the 
subject languished. True, there was no lack of fools to rush in— 
there never is in any obscure branch of Irish studies, and even 
in our own time books have been written on Irish law by persons 
incapable of understainding a single sentence of the original 
text. But serious students fought shy of the law tracts, with the 
result that scholars approaching these from the standpoint of 
comparative jurisprudence were long compelled to rely on the 
misleading translations given in the official edition. 

Only in our day has the knowledge of Irish law been placed 
upon a comparatively firm basis. Some usefiil preliminary work 

* This is the title of a scathing article by Stokes in The Acaden^, xxviii 
(1885), p. ao4f. 
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had been done by Stokes and Meyer, as well as by D’Arbois de 
Jubainville in France, but for the foundations of our present 
knowledge we are mainly indebted to three scholars. One of 
them had a long association with this Academy—^Dr. Charles 
Plummer. Having already won a place among the leading 
authorities on Irish hagiography, Plummer devoted the last 
years of his life to the language of the laws. Before his death he 
had given us a most valuable series of corrigenda to both text 
and translation in the official edition; but his published work 
represents only a fraction of our debt to him. Among the manu¬ 
script materials presented by his literary executors to the Royal 
Irish Academy is a detailed glossary of Irish words, many of 
them legal terms, and only those who have been able to avail 
themselves of this glossary can appreciate the remarkable amount 
of specialized knowledge which Plummer had acquired. 

The subject was approached from a somewhat different angle 
by Professor Eoin MacNeill. His pioneer work in early Irish 
history led him to investigate the evidence supplied by the law 
tracts on the social and political framework of ancient Ireland. 
The results of these investigations have benefited jurists and 
historians alike: he has not merely given us fresh translations of 
particular tracts, but he has also exploded some hoary fallacies, 
hitherto accepted as dogmas, such as the so-called ‘tribal’ 
ownership of land. Yet it seems to me that MacNeill has reacted 
too strongly against the undoubtedly exaggerated picture of 
‘tribal anarchy’ which he found in the works of Orpen and 
similar historians. He is inclined to over-simplify problems on 
which the last word is still very far from being said. Thus he 
regards Irish law as a ‘national’ system, more or less uniformly 
observed throughout the whole island, whereas my study of it 
has convinced me that there was much variation in local custom. 
Further, MacNeill is perhaps unduly suspicious of legal 
historians who have stressed the primitive characteristics of the 
old Irish system. It is true that when dealing with the land- 
holding unit they have all been led astray by the ‘tribal’ myth. 
Yet despite this mistake, they are in my opinion perfectly right 
in their main thesis: that Irish law preserves in semi-fossilized 
condition many primitive ‘Indo-European’ institutions* of 

' I am aware that the use of the term ‘Indo-European’ in any connotation 
other than a purely linguistic one is unscientific as well as dangerous. Yet 
we must recognize that the word has acquired a certain currency in works on 
historical jurisprudence through being employed by the chief authorities to 
express the lowest common denominator of custom found in the early law of 
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which only faint traces survive in other legal systems derived 
from the same source. It is hardly necessary to add that its 
historical value is thereby increased rather than diminished. 

But by far the most important discoveries in the domain of 
Irish law have been the work of the late Professor Rudolf 
Thurneysen, last and greatest of that illustrious line of foreign 
scholars who, ever since the days of Zeuss, have devoted them¬ 
selves to Celtic philology. Although he took up the study of the 
legal language at an age when most men might have been con¬ 
tent to rest on their laurels, he lived long enough to revolution¬ 
ize our knowledge of this obscure and difficult branch of Old 
Irish. Between 1920 and 1940 he edited and translated several 
hitherto unpublished tracts, besides retranslating some of those 
that had been particularly mishandled in the official edition. 
Before his unrivalled knowledge of Old Irish even the crabbed 
and highly technical language of the jurists had to yield up 
many of its secrets, and for this alone his work would well 
deserve to be called epoch-making. But Thurneysen also dis¬ 
charged successfully the still more formidable task of inter¬ 
preting the legal rules embodied in the texts—an almost incred¬ 
ible achievement for one who (as he often lamented to me in 
conversation) had had no training in jurisprudence. Accord¬ 
ingly his publications on Irish law are no less indispensable to 
the legal historian than to the philologist.* 

It was Thurneysen that first placed beyond doubt the great 
linguistic importance of portions of the Irish legal material. 
Hitherto there had been widespread confusion among philologists 
as to the date of the language of the law tracts. In these, as in 
most texts that survive only in late manuscripts, older forms have 
often been incorrectly copied, and sometimes even replaced 
by the forms current in the scribe’s day. Previous scholars had 

all those peoples whose language belongs to the Indo-European family. It 
is at all events less objectionable than ‘Aryan’. 

‘ In addition to his numeroxis articles in the Z^tschriftJtlr celtische Pkilologie, 
vols. xiv to xix, the following arc the most important of his publications on 
the subject: ‘C6ic Comra Fugill: Die fiinf Wcge zum Urteil. Ein altirischer 
Rechtstext’ (1926); ‘Die Biirgschaft im irischen Recht’ (1928); ‘Irischcs 
Recht. I. Dire. Ein altirischer Rechtstext’. II. Zu den unteren St&nden in 
Irland’ (1931). All three works appeared in the Abhandlmgen der Preus- 
sischen Akademie der Wissenschafien. Cf. further his two contributions (also in 
German) to Studies in Early Irish Law (Dublin, Royal Irish Academy, 1936), 
pp. 1-80, 109-28; and his article ‘Das keltische Recht’ in the der 

SaaiffijhStifiungfirRechtsgescUchte, Germ. Abt., LV. Band (1935), pp. 81-104. 
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not made sufficient allowance for such scribal neologisms and 
hence were inclined to regard the late forms as a terminus post 
quem in dating the tracts. Even Whitley Stokes himself, in reply 
to a query from Sir Henry Maine,* put the redaction of the 
Senchas Mdr in the eleventh century—at least three centuries 
too late, as we shall see presently. And Pedersen, in his monu¬ 
mental grammar of the Celtic languages,^ included the law 
tracts in his list of ‘Middle Irish’ sources, although, as Thurney- 
sen wrote in 1935, ‘they contain linguistic archaisms not found 
in any text of the eighth century, and therefore probably all 
belong to the seventh, if some of them are not older still’. 

Both for linguistic and historical purposes it is most necessary 
to distinguish the text of the tracts from the glosses and com¬ 
mentaries on that text contributed by later jurists. Here 
unfortunately the student must expect little help from the 
official edition, which indicates this distinction only where it has 
already been indicated in the manuscripts themselves. In some 
of these the scribes wrote the text in larger characters than the 
interlinear and marginal gloss and commentary. The editors 
reproduce this differentiation by the use of large type for the 
text, small for the glosses, and medium for the commentary. 
But even here they are not consistent: sometimes, for example, 
they print very late material in large type without any warrant 
from the manuscripts .3 More important, however, is the fact 
that scribes used the large characters as a rule only when copying 
a continuous text which was glossed throughout. On the other 
hand, when they were transcribing a text without glosses (and 
some of the oldest tracts were never glossed), or a collection of 
excerpts, with or without glosses, from various tracts, their 
script remained uniform in size; in consequence, all this material, 
some of it very ancient, appears as commentary in the official 
edition.'* Again, in the middle of a late commentary the scribes 
sometimes inserted a long passage of text, or even a complete 
tract; and here too the editors, blind to the obvious linguistic 
differences, print the whole as commentary.® Or again, when 

* Early History of Institutions^ p. 12. 

^ Verglekhende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen^ i. 8. 

^ c.g, the first 18 pages of vol. I which contain an account of the compila¬ 
tion of the Senchas Mdr, most of it written in late Middle Irish (cf. p. 209 infra ), 
and the very late introduction to the ‘Book of Aicill’, vol. iii. 82-96. 

^ e*g, the medley of citations (most of them glossed) printed in vol. iv. 
264-72 under the quite arbitrary title of 7 Vrf an Fearann a Cintaib. 

* e.g. the ‘commentary’ printed in vol. ii. 118-22, which happens to be 
among the most ancient and important of the legal sources, foil of interesting 

XXIX Dd 
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the scribe’s exemplar contained only fragments of a particular 
tract, we sometimes find him copying portions of the text in a 
‘commentary hand’; needless to say, the edition does not correct 
this oversight.^ Worse still, on the rare occasions when the 
editors, in order to amplify the information given in a particular 
passage, print from a different manuscript further material bear¬ 
ing on the same subject, this appears as though it were a 
commentary on the first passage, even though it be written in 
archaic Old Irish.^ 

The official edition is, therefore, a most untrustworthy guide 
to the distinction between the original text and the later 
accretions. But that is among the least of its defects. Much 
more serious is the editors’ practice of following one manuscript 
exclusively where the text has survived (in whole or in part) in 
two or even three. Bad in all circumstances, this practice is 
inexcusable when editing an ancient text that has been corrupted 
by successive generations of copyists. To make matters still 
worse, the student cannot even be sure that the readings of the 
solitary manuscript used have been correctly reproduced; for 
all the contractions and suspensions of which scribes in the law 
schools made such copious use have been silently, and only too 
often wrongly, extended. For all these reasons, it is impossible 
at the present time to undertake a satisfactory edition of any 
tract unless one has access to the original manuscripts. The 
primary need, therefore, is to make the whole of the Irish legal 
material (much of which is stUl unpublished) available to 
students in the form of a diplomatic edition of all extant manu- 
scripts,^ with exhaustive cross-references and with separate 

forms for the philologist and of valuable information for the jurist. Similarly 
the tract on ‘joint pasturage’, part of which is printed as ‘commentary’ in 
vol, iv. 100-2, is older linguistically than the text which the editors regarded 
it as ‘interpreting’. 

* Thus a study of the commentaries on the mutilated tract dealing with 
the institution of fosterage (vol. ii. 146-92) enables us to detach from them 
some further fragments of the text, including the opening paragraphs 
(146.5-13; other passages of text are 150.5, 17 f.; 176.22-178.2; 192.7-20). 

* Atkinson, despite his superior knowledge of philology, is the chief 
offender here. A particularly bad example is his treatment of the cdin 6m in 
V. 368; the bulk of it he prints in small type, although it is much older than 
the accompanying Heptad; cf. the archaic formula at the begiiming, and the 
following forms of the verb odid (all of them completely misimderstood by the 
translator): pass. sg. rel. odar, pr. subj. sg. 2 -uis, pf. sg. 2 ro-huad-so, 3 ro-huaid. 

^ It would seem preferable to publish the material in each of the 
legal manuscripts separately rather than to attempt a variorum edition 
the individual tracts. Apart from the fragmentary condition in which many 
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founts of type to distinguish (i) text written as such, (2) unglossed 
text written as commentary, (3) fragments of text cited in later 
commentaries, (4) gloss and commentary. The publication of a 
Corpus Juris Hibernici of this kind, accompanied if possible by a 
complete glossary, would give Celtic scholars in all parts of the 
world a stable foundation on which to base critical editions of 
the individual tracts,* 

The linguistic value of the Irish legal sources is not confined 
to the ancient text. Glosses and commentaries have also their 
uses; but the later material should be treated separately by the 
philologist no less than by the jurist. On the other hand, a 
further distinction, equally important and much more difficult 
to draw, confronts us within the text itself. We now know 
enough about the language of the tracts to recognize that it is by 
no means uniform in date. Each tract is in effect a compilation 
which includes at least two separate linguistic strata; for the 
compiler who gave it the form in which it has descended to us 
wove into it materials from an earlier period. As a rule it is only 
the latest of these strata that we can hope to date with even 
approximate accuracy. Hence a careful examination of almost 
any law tract reveals the presence of archaic and normal Old 
Irish forms side by side, the later forms providing a terminus 
post quern for the final redaction. Allowing for the scribal 
corruptions and neologisms inseparable from all late-transmitted 
texts, we may conclude from the linguistic evidence that by the 
middle of the eighth century all the extant law tracts had already 
received their final shape. Some of them may well have been 
compiled in the previous century, and most of them show at 
least one earlier stratum characterized by archaic forms and 
constructions which take us back well behind what I may call 
the classical period of Old Irish. 

tracts have descended to us, there is another argument for separate treatment: 
the same tract sometimes survives in more than one recension, which may 
well reflect differences of tradition (as is so often the case in India). 

' Here Welsh scholars have set a useful headline for their Irish col¬ 
leagues. Although they already possess, in Aneurin Owen’s edition of the 
Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales., a source-book which, despite its imper¬ 
fections, is vastly superior in every way to the corresponding edition of the 
Irish laws, yet in recent years they have provided separate editions of the 
most impcutant manuscripts. Cf. Wade Evans, Welsh Mediaeval Law (MS. 
Harl. 4353, supplemented from Cleopatra A xiv); Timothy Lewis, The 
Laws of Hywel Dda (Llanstephan MS. 116) and The Black Book of Chirk 
(in ZCP. XX. 30-96); Williams and Powell, IJyfr Blegywtyd (an edition of the 
so-called ‘Dimedan Code’ fitnn the three principal manuscripts). 
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For the philologist these archaisms naturally constitute the main 
interest of the law tracts. Professor Thurneysen more than once 
observed to me that when they have been fully investigated 
it should be possible to compile a grammar of archaic Old Irish 
based on the Laws, the oldest poetry, and the ‘rhetorical’ 
passages embedded in some of the sagas. But for the present a 
work of this kind can only be regarded as a distant ideal. Much 
of the early stratum still remains obscure, and many of its forms 
have doubtless been corruptly transmitted, so that long and 
patient spadework will be required to restore them. Mean¬ 
while, a few of the more important archaisms already noted 
by scholars may be mentioned here. Modernization by later 
scribes has made it difficult to detect phonological archaisms; 
yet occasionally one finds clear examples of old 5 {< ou, eu, &c.) 
retadned without diphthongization;* there are also many 
instances of pretonic to-, which by the time of the Old Irish 
Glosses has nearly always become do-;^ and pretonic di {de) is 
often distinguished from do- (earlier to-), with which it has 
usually fallen together in classical Old Irish.^ 

In morphology, apart from a great many archaic verbal forms, 
we may note the old acc. sg. bein,^ which elsewhere has been 
replaced by the dat. mnai; tre^ gen. masc. of tri, elsewhere 
identical with the nom.; perhaps also frithiu ‘against them’^ 
instead of the usual form/rm. But it is in the domain of syntax 
that the study of the legal language has hitherto yielded most 
fruit. Confining ourselves to the two most important dis¬ 
coveries, we find the early stratum of the laws providing most of 
the examples of the rule formulated by Bergin’ that in the older 

' c.g. oit ‘from thee’, oim ‘from me’, Burgschqft, §§ 49 b and c, 52. Perhaps 
we have an instance of non-diphthongizcd e {< «’) in er nDia, ibid. § 6 
(ZCP. xiii, p. 19), though this may be rather an example of iar shortened in 
pretonic position. 

* e.g. to-saig, to-beir, to-fet, to-com-baig, Cr. Gabl. 144, 280, 314, 414; to-mm-i 
(sic leg.) ‘it shall come to me’, AL. v. 368.11. 

^ Thus di-tuit ‘lapses, becomes forfeit’ is almost invariably distinguished 
from do-tuit ‘falls’; cf. further di-eim, di-nig, di-coissin, Cr. Gabl. 54, 307, 321, 
and the almost universal di-rm ‘atones for’ (lit. ‘pays off’). 

* c.g. AL. ii. 380.94, 382.15. For the form cf. KZ. xlviii. 65. 

* e.g. rath tre ngnim\e\ ‘a surety of (=with) three functions’, BUrgsehaft, 
p. 28, § 76a. 

‘ AL. ii. 118.15 a very old text (printed as commentary). As the 
preposition goes back to wj[t (cf. the accented Tpreveth frith-), this is the form 
one would expect with su^ed pronoun. In forms like.,^ and fern. ag. Jnt 
the loss of -th- was probably due to the influeiu% offri in unstressed position 
befene its case. ^ £riu, xii. 197 ff. 
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language a verb which, instead of standing at the head of the 
clause, followed its subject or object, was put in the dependent 
form. Again, the use of the enclitic particle -ch ‘and’ (corre¬ 
sponding to Lat. -que, Gk. te, Skt. ca) has been established by 
Thurneysen* almost entirely on the evidence of the legal 
texts. It is not without significance for the dating of the latter 
that the only other examples of this archaic construction that 
have hitherto been noted occur in the Amra Choluim Chille which, 
according to Thurneysen,^ may have been composed almost 
immediately after the death of its subject (a.d. 597). 

I think it is a reasonably safe assumption that many of these 
archaisms belong to the oldest stratum of written law; that is, 
they date from the time when the law schools first committed 
their traditional lore to writing in the seventh, or perhaps even 
at the end of the sixth century. Up to then the law had been 
handed down by oral tradition, preserved—as the compiler of 
the Senchas Mar puts it—by ‘the joint memory of the ancients, 
the transmission from one ear to another, the chanting of the 
poets’.^ I should like to draw your particular attention to the 
last-mentioned source. According to Irish tradition the older 
custodians of the legal lore were the Jilid, the professional men 
of learning who were much more than ‘poets’ (as the word is 
generally translated) in that they were credited with super¬ 
natural wisdom and powers. We might expect, therefore, that 
much of the law that w<is ‘transmitted from ear to ear’ should 
have been cast in verse. And in effect it is no mere coincidence 
that very firequently in the tracts a quotation from the oldest 
stratum is prefaced by the words amail arindchain finechas, ‘as 
the firuchas sings (or ‘recites’) it’. 

In the finechas we have, I believe, the first precipitation in 
writing of the oral tradition of the schools, most of it in a primi¬ 
tive form of verse or in rhythmical alliterative prose like the 
‘rhetorics’ preserved in some of the sagas.^ Despite the corrup¬ 
tions introduced by successive scribes, we can still identify the 
earlier metrical form in several portions of the text. It is true 
that there are but few certain examples of the archaic non- 

* ZCP. xiii. 299 f.; xviii. 100 f.; xx. 204, 373. 

* ZCP. xix. 207. ^ AL. i. 30.24-6; cf. ZCP. xvi. 175. 

* The surviving fragments of a hitherto unpublished tract Bretha Nemed 
are largely in ‘rhetoric’ of this kind. The deliberately obscure and artificial 
style, together with the corruptions introduced into the text by scribes who 
obviously understood very little of it, makes its interpretation extremely 
difficult. Yet sudi archaic forms and constructions as can be identified 
Assw that this composition belongs to the oldest stratiun. 
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syllabic alliterative verse illustrated by Meyer in his Alteste 
irische Dichtung.^ On the other hand we know that poems in 
syllabic metre were composed as early as the seventh century, 
and the numerous fragments of such poems scattered through 
the legal texts afford, not merely in the absence of rhyme and 
the frequent alliteration, but also in their linguistic archaisms, 
evidence of great antiquity. The favourite metre consists of 
heptasyllabic lines with trisyllabic endings; sometimes a short 
line of four or five syllables, with monosyllabic ending, is 
inserted at more or less regular intervals.^ But other metres are 
also found. As it would require a special lecture to deal with 
the subject of versification in the early laws, I will confine my¬ 
self to a single text, the tract Din Techtugud, ‘Of the Appropria¬ 
tion of Land’ (vol. iv, pp. 2-64), most of which is in verse, 
although printed as prose and often wrongly punctuated in the 
official edition. At least four different metres can be distin¬ 
guished : (I) the ‘normal’ metre, seven syllables with trisyllabic 
endings, in the first two paragraphs (2.1-4.19)^ and again from 
8.17 to 16.3 and from 38.9 to 44.11; (2) seven syllables with 
disyllabic endings from 16.21 to 18.19; (3) six syllables with 
disyllabic endings 20.5-8; (4) a more elaborate metre, alter¬ 
nate heptasyllabic and pentasyllabic lines, the latter regularly 
ending in a monosyllable, 36. 1-6. In other portions of the tract 
alliteration is frequent, but these are perhaps more likely to be 
‘rhetorical’ prose rather than verse. Like most of the verses 
written by lawyers in all periods and places, this poetry has a 
utilitarian rather than a literary value, having been composed 
primarily for mnemonic purposes. But it has its uses for the 
modem student also, since the metre often enables him to 
emend a corrupt manuscript reading.^ 

’ The most important is the poem on the ‘law of neighbourhood’ partly 
printed in AL. iv. 340, printed in full by Meyer in ZCP. xii. 365, reconstructed 
(not always accurately) and translated by MacNeill in PRIA, Sect. C, 
vol. xxxvi. pp. 307-11; cf. further AL. i. 10.5-12.27. 

* e.g. AL. iii. 536, which is printed, quite exceptionally, as verse. On the 
other hand in the tract on the dues of an ollam (the highest grade of fill) 
recently published by R. M. Smith in Irish Texts, iv. 22, the editor has failed to 
perceive that the whole of the first paragraph is in verse of this kind. 

^ The references are, of course, only to the portions of text contained in 
each section. 

* Thus in AL. iv. 16.1 we may read cither ksai Brig a Jlrimi or /. B. a 
firbrethaib, but since a firbrethaib occurs again in the fourth line of the poem, 
it is doubtless a scribal error here. The original line was probably tcsi Brigt 
firimu, ‘The truth of B. healed him’. The second line has a syllable too many; 
for cmmididhatr the pret. con-mUUr is required both by the metre and the 
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Still older, perhaps, than these continuous passages of verse 
or ‘rhetoric’ are the ancient legal maxims and aphorisms 
quoted in the text, most (if not all) of them survivors from the 
oral teaching of the schools. During the subsequent period of 
compilation, several collections of this gnomic literature were 
made, each collection being fathered upon some famous law¬ 
giver or jurist of the remote past, such as the king Cormac 
mac Airt (to whom Irish saga assigns the role of a Numa 
Pompilius) or the jurists Morand and Fithel, The technical 
name for these legal aphorisms is roscada;^ they are listed among 
the sources of Irish law beside fdsaige ‘precedents’, the tradi¬ 
tional decisions of real or (much more probably) mythical 
judges in what we may call ‘leading cases’.^ 

Once the fenechas had been committed to writing, the work of 
expanding and classifying it under various headings began in 
the schools and continued for at least a century. During this 
period the tracts assumed the form in which they have descended 
to us. In most of them we can still recognize the earlier stratum, 
but this is overlaid by accretions, its terse and often obscure 
provisions being paraphrased and expanded in additional 
paragraphs which are linguistically much closer to the Old Irish 
Glosses. Some tracts, although forming part of the received 
canon, seem to have been almost entirely composed in this 
later period; a notable example is the series of Heptads, most 
(though not all) of which have been collected by Atkinson in 
the fifth volume of the official edition. How long the compilers 
were at work we cannot say; the period may have varied 
somewhat in different law schools. But there seems no reason to 
doubt that all the tracts had received their final shape by the 
middle of the eighth century, which we may provisionally fix as 

context (the remaining verbs are all pret.). So, too, in the first line of the 
tract transcribed by Smith (see p. 206^), instead of the meaningless medoin the 
metre obviously requires medamoin, nom. pi. of the old noun of agency medam 
‘judge’, as to which see Meyer, Keltische Wortkunde, vii. 138. 

' The most ancient collection seems to have been the Duil Roscadach 
‘Book of Aphorisms’, which is more than once cited by later jurists, its 
compilation being attributed by them to Cenn Faelad, scholar and poet, who 
lived in the seventh century. Whether he was also, as MacNeiU suggests 
{Early Irish Laws and Institutions, p. 84 f.), the first person to write down the 
Irish laws is very doubtful. 

* Several important rules are traced back to decisions by Sen, by Senchae, 
and by Brig (see p. 206*) who is variously described as Senchae’s mother, wife, 
and daughter. All three names are obviously fictitious. 
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the end of the text period. At all events it is certain that the 
largest and most famous collection of tracts, the Senchas Mar, 
was compiled before that date. 

There has been a great deal of misunderstanding about the 
nature, extent, and significance of the Senchas Mdr. For this 
the official edition is again largely to blame. The editors 
believed that the collection ended with the tract entitled Cdrus 
Besgnai, printed at the beginning of the third volume; but in 
reality this concluded only the first of the three ‘thirds’ into 
which the Senchas was divided by later jurists. To the ‘middle 
third’ belong the first four tracts in vol. iv, and all those in 
vol. V except the first, as well as other tracts which are not 
included in the edition at all.* Of the ‘last third’ we had up to 
twelve years ago nothing except the names of certain tracts 
and a number of disjointed citations which might possibly 
come from one or other of them. But in 1931 the full text of 
two lengthy tracts belonging to this ‘third’ was discovered in a 
manuscript which had recently been acquired by the National 
Library of Ireland.^ As it is unlikely that further texts will come 
to light, we must resign ourselves to the fact that several tracts 
of the Senchas Mdr have been lost and that part of the extant 
material, notably in the ‘first third’, survives only in a sadly 
mutilated condition. 

In my opinion this great collection of tracts orginated— 
like the so-called ‘Code’ of Manu—in a particular school, and 
had at first purely local significance. The compiler or compilers 
provided it with a brief introduction,^ which has been assigned 
by Thumeysen on linguistic grounds to the early years of the 
eighth century. Owing to its imposing proportions, and perhaps 
also to its intrinsic superiority, the Senchas gradually acquired 
a primacy over the tracts that had been comjjosed in other law 
schools. Eventually it was doubtless ‘received’ into most or all 
of the schools, and later jurists sought to exalt its authority 
at the expense of rival tracts by investing it with a semi-sacred 
origin. A new introduction, much longer than the original, but 

’ The full text of three of these has been preserved. Two have been edited 
and translated by Thumeysen in his Irisches Recht, pp. 4-37. Another tract, 
dealing with theft, is incomplete; the opening sections have been transcribed 
by Smith in Irish Texts, iv. 18 f. 

* One of them I have edited and translated in Briu, xii. 1-77. The second, 
whidi abounds in difficult ‘rhetorical’ passages, I hope to publish b<^>re 
very long. 

^ AL. i. 30-54; it has been edited (from all the MSS.) and translated by 
Thumeysen in ZCP. xvi. pp. 175-81. 
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written almost entirely in late Middle Irish,* ascribed the com¬ 
position of the Senchas Aldr to the labours of a Commission of 
nine, the first member of which was St. Patrick himself. Apart 
from obvious historical and linguistic objections, the simple 
fact that, in those tracts of the Senchas that mention his name, 
Patrick is always referred to as a figure of the remote past, 
should have been sufficient to deter the editors of the first 
volume from accepting this fable; yet in their introduction they 
take it very seriously indeed.* The use of such legends to 
buttress the authority of an ancient law book wall, of course, 
be familiar to the student of legal history; nor wall he be sur¬ 
prised at the concluding words of the pseudo-introduction: 
‘This, then, is Patrick’s Law, and no mortal jurist among the 
Irish is competent to rescind anything he shall find in the 
Senchas Mdr.‘‘ 

Yet, despite the primacy accorded to the Senchas, other tracts 
of different provenance continued to be studied and copied 
in the schools. We possess the full text of at leaist eight tracts 
which, so far as we can judge, must have been compiled in other 
schools, probably in different parts of Ireland. Most of them 
contain passages which are linguistically as old as the earliest 
stratum in the Senchas tracts, and all of them seem to have re¬ 
ceived their final redaction in the eighth century at latest.* On 
points of law they often differ from the Senchas Mdr, as well as 
from each other, thus reflecting early discrepancies in local 
custom. On the other hand one wall search in vain for differ¬ 
ences in style, composition, or technical terminology. Just as 
the Old Irish literary language waus kept free from dialectal 
variations by constant intercourse between the men of learn¬ 
ing from all parts of the country, so too the close relations 
that existed between the professional jurists of all schoob 

’ AL. i. 2-18, where it is printed as text. Even if the editors failed to 
recognize the linguistic forms as a mark of lateness, the absence of glossing 
should have awakened their suspicions. 

* Dr. Hancock actually suggests (p. xii) that ‘St. Patrick, a Roman citizen, 
a native of a Roman province, and an eminent Christian missionary, would 
be certain to receive early intelligence of the preparation and publication of 
the Theodosian Code’; and that ‘he would naturally be influenced in the 
work in which he was engaged by so remarkable a precedent’. 

’ Portions of the tract Berrad Airechta, which provides the basb of Thiirney- 
sen’s great work Die BUrgsehaft im iriseken Recht, are very archaic. Crith 
Gablach, too, contains a number of archaisms, and there is some internal 
evidence that its definitive redaction took place about the beginning of the 
eighth centujy (see p. xiv of my edition). 

jpax Be 
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preserved uniformity in the legal language. The latter was, 
indeed, a professional and semi-secret language, full of technical 
terms which made it largely unintelligible to the uninitiated, 
the ‘rude and ignorant folk’ whom the jurists, intent on retain¬ 
ing their monopoly, sought to exclude from the practice of law. 
By grammarians and others it was actually classed as a special 
branch of Irish under the name of Mire (later Mrld) Fine ‘the 
language of the Feni’.* Few of its technical terms are found 
outside the purely legal texts and glossaries, and practically none 
of them has passed into the spoken language,^ a further proof 
that in Gaelic Ireland law remained {pace MacNeill) a secret 
science. Some idea of the difficulties confronting the modern 
student may be gathered from the fact that within a couple of 
centuries from the compilation of the tracts their language was 
not always intelligible to their official custodians and interpreters 
in the law schools. Apart from the problem of finding a 
satisfactory translation for certain of the technical terms, it is 
doubtful if the subtle variations in meaning given to well- 
known compound verbs by the addition of one or more preverbs 
will ever be fully recovered. Yet the task of continuing the work 
so well begun by Thurneysen and other scholars is one that 
cannot be shirked; for until the language of the law tracts has 
been thoroughly investigated, a very important source for the 
study of Old Irish grammar will remain to some extent 
untapped. 

I have already stressed the need to distinguish the language 
of the ancient text from that of the glosses and commentaries 
contributed by later jurists. The glosses, it is true, often help 
to elucidate the text, and sometimes even to purge it of scribal 
corruptions. Yet the tendency, so characteristic of the official 
edition, to translate obscure words and phrases in the text 
according to the explanation given in the glosses is highly 
dangerous. In the first place, the glossators did not always 
understand the text; strange though it may seem, we, who are 
so much farther removed from the tradition, can occasionally 
lighten their darkness. Secondly, owing to intervening changes 
in legal practice and other reasons, a number of technical terms 

* For the name F^ni, cf. O’Rahilly, The Goidels and their Predecessors, p. 6. 

^ A few phrases in the modem dialects of Irish are possibly of legal proven¬ 
ance; e.g. some of the idioms with geaU (O. Ir. gdl ‘pledge’). So too the 
expression gabhaim-se arm T warrant that.. .’ recalls the old formula gaib 
fort Idim, used to bind a surety (cf. BOrgschaft, p. 15, § 51a). 
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are used by the glossators in a different sense from that which 
they bear in the text. As an aid to understanding the text, 
the glosses must, therefore, be used with caution. As 
for the commentary, it should rarely be used at all for this 
purpose. 

The work of glossing the canonical tracts began shortly 
after their compilation and continued for several centuries. 
Linguistically, therefore, the glosses cover a very wide field, 
ranging from Old to Early Modern Irish. Most of them, 
however, are written in Middle or Modern Irish, as are all the 
commentaries. Since I cannot claim any expert knowledge of 
the later language, it behoves me to walk warily here, and to 
bear in mind an old proverb more than once quoted in the 
Irish law tracts: Oscar each i ceird araili ‘Each man is unskilled in 
another’s trade’. Speaking with all diffidence, I hazard the 
opinion that these sources, more especially the commentaries, 
offer a promising field for students of the historical grammar of 
Irish. The same, or substantially the same, passage of commen¬ 
tary recurs in several manuscripts, but with differences in 
orthography and morphology which may sometimes be due to 
dialectal variation. If I am right in this conjecture, a study of 
the commentaries may shed some light on the rise of the dialects 
of spoken Irish. 

The line between gloss and commentary is not always easy to 
draw. But to the former we may unhesitatingly assign all 
attempts to explain words in the text by means of so-called 
‘etymologies’. This method of interpretation, which consists in 
resolving a word of more than one syllable into its ‘original’ 
constituent elements, each of them a separate word, figures in 
early juridical works the world over. The various Hindu law 
schools made abundant use of it, and even the great Roman 
jurists of the classical period did not disdain it. But the Irish 
jurists ran it to death. Here they showed themselves only too apt 
pupils of Isidore of Seville, whose Etymologiae long exercised a 
dominant influence over the learned classes in medieval Ireland. 
Indeed this pseudo-etymological analysis was elevated into a 
science: it was classed as a special branch of Irish, called by the 
early grammarians bilre n-etarscartha ‘the language of separation’, 
and the jurists were among its leading exponents. Even mono¬ 
syllables were not immune from their misguided ingenuity; for 
example, b^s ‘custom, habit’, is analysed by them as ba-/is ‘good 
knowledge’. A preposition standing in proclisis as the first 
element of a compound verb is always interpreted as an 
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independent word: in this position as- is glossed by uais ‘lofty, 
noble’, im- by ^im ‘swift’, ar- by fir ‘true’, con- by caoin ‘fair’, &c. 
When practised by the earlier glossators, who were in no doubt 
as to the real meaning of the word they were interpreting, all 
this ‘separation’ was nothing worse than a harmless, though 
occasionally absurd, form of pedantry. It may even have a 
certain value, for here and there an ‘etymological’ gloss helps to 
restore the original form in the text where this has been corruptly 
transmitted.* Unfortunately, however, later jurists use it only 
too often as a cloak to hide their ignorance. An unfamiliar word 
is ‘explained’ by them in a series of alternative ‘etymologies’, one 
more fantastic than the other, the only condition being that the 
word-groups shall each bear some relation to the sound of the 
word glossed. My friend and teacher Professor Osborn Bergin 
once gave a neat parody in English to illustrate the technique of 
these unscrupulous glossators. He pictured them confronted 
with the Shakespearian phrase ‘darraign your battle’. Taking 
their cue from the familiar word ‘battle’, they would have 
‘separated’ the first word somewhat as follows: ^darraign, that is, 
do ruin, from its destructiveness; or die ere you run, that is, they 
must not retreat; or dare in, because they are brave; or tear 
around, from their activity; or dear rain, from the showers of 
blood’. That this parody is in no way exaggerated could be 
proved by several examples of legal glossing in which the alter¬ 
native explanations are more numerous still and just as far¬ 
fetched.* Needless to say, the only significance of such glossing 
is that it shows the chasm that divides the later jurist from the 
language of the old tracts, and perhaps also from the legal rules 
contained in them. 

If I have devoted more space to the linguistic side of the 
Irish law tracts than I shall be able to give to their historical 
value, it is because I believe that the interest of my present 
audience in the subject is primarily philological. It certainly is 
not because Irish law is less valuable to the historian, whether 

* Thus in the first paragraph of the (genuine) introduction to the Senckas 
Mdr all the manuscripts have the form ailche as nom. pi. of ail ‘rock’. If this 
finm had stood in the original, the introduction could hardly have been 
composed before the ninth century. But, as Thumeysen points out (ZCP. xvi. 
p. 183), the ‘etymological’ gloss aU eig (AL. i. 40.8) shows that the glossator 
had brfore him the older form aiUg or ailidt. 

* Cf. for instance the glossator’s attempts (AL. iii. 62.7 f.) to guess the 
meaning of the unfamiliar word Snud ‘vow’ (vb. n. of as-tioi), where a choice of 
sevoi fantastic ‘etymologies’ is offered. 
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he be concerned with Ireland alone or with the wider subject 
of comparative law. For the student of Irish social history 
the tracts are a mine of information. The jurists who compiled 
them, despite the unreal schematism that characterizes their 
work, were unconsciously holding a mirror up to the life and 
habits of the Irish people in their day. It is significant that the 
inadequate and often incorrect descriptions of Old Irish society 
that have hitherto been attempted, such as Joyce’s Social 
History of Ancient Ireland, are based largely on evidence supplied 
by the text, or rather the translation, of the law tracts. Now 
that our knowledge of the legal language has been placed on a 
firmer basis, much that eluded or puzzled earlier investigators 
has become clear and only awaits exploitation by trained 
scholars. 

But it is in the domain of comparative law that the value 
of the Irish tracts far transcends their local boundaries. For 
they offer the student of legal antiquities a wealth of evidence 
which confirms, supplements, and occasionally modifies the 
conclusions arrived at from other sources. The conservatism 
which philologists have often noted as a feature of the Irish 
language is paralleled in Irish law, and largely for the same 
reason. Between the Goidelic conquest and the Norse invasions 
Ireland remained insulated from the impact of foreign peoples 
and institutions, in other words from the most powerful factors 
making for legal change. Above all, it never came within the 
political and administrative framework of the Roman Empire. 
It is true that, following the introduction of Christianity, Roman 
law came to exercise an indirect influence upon Irish law; but 
such accretions can easily be recognized and separated from the 
body of native custom. The antiquity of the latter has already 
been noted by several legal historians. Indeed, the writings of 
the Irish jurists are something more than a faithful record of the 
customs of the conquering Goidelic tribes: they also furnish 
detailed information about certain early institutions which are 
but dimly reflected in the most ancient records of cognate legal 
systems. But even if time were available, thb is not the place to 
deal with matters that belong to comparative law rather than 
to Celtic studies. Elsewhere I hope to discuss the evidence 
afforded by the Irish legal sources on institutions like the 
solidarity of the kindred, ‘clientship’ as a forerunner of feudal 
commendation, pignoris capio and ‘fasting’ as methods of execu¬ 
tion, and the organization of a complex system of suretyship as 
a primitive substitute for the public enforcement of legal obfiga- 
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dons. Here I must confine myself to some of the more salient 
characteristics of Irish law as a whole. 

A further reason for the conservatism of the Irish legal records 
is that the system embodied in them has been exclusively 
constructed by generations of professional jurists working on a 
basis of immemorial usage. Irish law, at least in so far as it 
survives in these records, is wholly a jurist-made law; the 
innovating hand of the legislator, whether king or assembly, has 
played no part in its development. Indeed, at the time its rules 
were formulated there was no legislative authority for the 
whole of Ireland, nor even for any considerable part of it; for 
the ‘superior kings’ mentioned in the tracts had no right to 
legislate for their subordinate kings, who owed them nothing 
except fealty and tribute. Each petty state {tiath) constituted 
a separate jurisdiction, and while its king had the power of 
issuing ordinances, it is most unlikely that these could alter the 
traditional rules of law in any particular. The existence of so 
many independent ‘sovereignties’ must surely have led to 
discrepancies in local custom. It is true that the powerful 
influence of the jurists themselves, as well as the close relations 
that obtained between their law schools, were factors making for 
unity; but in the absence of anything like a central authority, 
regional variation was inevitable. Hence the uniformity 
postulated in the Irish tracts was doubtless as fictitious as the 
universal validity claimed for some of the Hindu law books. 
Evidence of local differences is supplied by the conflict of rules 
on particular matters found in tracts of approximately the 
same age. 

In this as in other points Irish law shows the characteristics of all 
early jurist-made systems. Besides the fictions of uniformity and 
continuity (on which I shall have more to say presently), we also 
find that unreal schematism and passion for classification which 
meet us in the Hindu law books. In other words the jurists, 
while their work undoubtedly rested on a basis of actual custom, 
tended to produce a symmetrical pattern, and in the interests of 
symmetry they sometimes generalized rules and institutions 
which in real life had a much more restricted ambit.’ Of Irish 
society and law they give an idealized, or at all events a highly 
conventionalized picture, doubtless accurate in fundamentals, 
but often imtrustworthy in its details. In all this, however, they 

’ Thus ‘base’ clientship {glaUne (x aicUbu) was imdoubtedly confined to 
the lower grades of fieemen. But Crith Gablach (cf. my edition, p. 97) extends 
it to all classes of society, including nobles and kings. 
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did not differ essentially from jurists in other systems; hence it is 
impossible to agree with Mr. A. S. Diamond* in dismissing their 
tracts as ‘false laws’, unless one is also prepared to jettison 
much of the work of the great Roman jurists. The parallelism 
between the Irish and the Hindu law books, both of them the 
work of a privileged professional class, is often surprisingly close: 
it extends not merely to form and technique, but occasionally 
even to diction.^ 

Still closer is the parallel with Welsh law, so close in fact that 
each system affords valuable aid in interpreting the other. 
They have in common a great number of institutions, as well as 
several technical terms (though these are not always absolutely 
identical in meaning); hence a comparative study of Welsh and 
Irish sources is no less indispensable to the legal historian than to 
the philologist.3 Even their points of difference are instructive; 
for these throw light on the extent to which Welsh law had been 
‘modernized’ by its reception of Roman legal ideas, institutions, 
and terminology. The outstanding difference between them is 
the prominence which the Welsh ‘codes’ assign to the State, as 
represented by the king, in matters of private law, whereas in 
Ireland the more primitive system, under which there is no 
public enforcement ofprivate obligations, still obtains. Obviously 
the historical circumstances and influences which had consoli¬ 
dated the power of the kings in Wales were reflected in the 
general characteristics of Welsh law as contrasted with Irish, 
The written sources of both systems were essentially the same: 
redactions of custom compiled and worked over by profes¬ 
sional jurists. But in Wales the main (though possibly not the 
earliest) redaction was made, as in most of the Germanic 
countries, ex auctoritate principis; for there is no reason to doubt 
that a law book compiled at the instance of Hywel Dda in the 
tenth century was the common starting-point of the so-called 
‘codes’ of Gwynedd, Dyfed, and Gwent. It was, therefore, 
natural that the framers of this law book should have striven to 

' Primtive Law (i935)> p. 81. Incidentally the extent of Mr. Diamond’s 
acquaintance with both Irish and Welsh legal sources may be gauged from 
his statement that Welsh law represents ‘the less developed of the two 
compilations’. ^ CX Studies in Early Irish Law, pp. vi, 183, 223. 

^ It is to be hoped that writers on Welsh law will henceforward base their 
references to Irish rules on the work of Thumeysen, MacNeUl, and other 
scholars rather than on the misleading transladons in the official edition. 
In ffie otherwise excellent work of Mr. T. P. Ellis, Welsh Tribal Law and 
Custom in the MidtBe Ages, practically every statement about Irish law needs 
correction. 
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exalt the royal prerogative at the expense of earlier custom, 
and even to invest the king with functions unknown to the 
traditional law; to that extent they were innovators. In 
Ireland, on the contrary, there is no evidence of any such 
intervention by the ‘State’, and thus the written law shows all 
the conservatism and reverence for the past that characterized 
its professional custodians. When to this difference we add the 
fact that even the latest tracts were compiled at least two 
centuries before the ‘code’ of Hywel Dda, we can readily under¬ 
stand why Irish law has retained so many more primitive 
features than Welsh. 

The customary law which the Goidelic conquerors brought 
with them to Ireland was ‘Indo-European’ in basis and origin. 
How far it had already been modified by external influences, 
such as racial admixture, is a question too difficult to be discussed 
here; but at all events it had retained the principal institutions 
found in the early records of Hindu, Greek, Roman, Germanic, 
and Slavonic law. On the other hand, the theory that it subse¬ 
quently borrowed some ‘non-Indo-European’ customs from ‘pre- 
Celtic’ population groups has, in my opinion, no foundation. 
The tendency, fashionable some years ago, to detect traces 
of matriarchy in all early societies (but particularly in those 
about which least is known) has not ignored ancient Ireland. 
Zimmer started the controversy with his alleged discovery of 
matriarchy among the Piets.* His arguments, which have al¬ 
ready been effectively dealt with by competent scholars,^ only 
concern us here in so far as they have been used to prop a 
further theory that this ‘non-Indo-European’ institution was to 
some extent adopted into Irish law, which shows traces of a 
‘matriarchal’, or at least a ‘matrilinear’, system. It is true that 
in Ireland the bond between a married woman and her own kin 
was not completely severed as in Roman law: her fine (family) 
remained responsible for a certain proportion of her liabilities 
and took a corresponding share of her assets on her death. On 
the other hand, the organization of kinship was strictly patrilin¬ 
ear, extending even to the rule ‘pater est quern nuptiae demon- 
strant’. The word fine, when used alone, invariably denotes the 
agnatic kindred; a man’s relations on the spindle side are 

* ‘Das Mutterrccht bei den Pikten’ in J^eitschr. d. Savigny-Stift, fur Rechts- 
gesch., Roman. Abt. 15, pp. 209-40. 

* Cf. J. Fraser, ‘The Allied Matriarchy of the Piets’ in Medieval Studies 
in Memoty of G. Schoepperle Loomis (1937), pp. 407 fE; ‘The Question of the 
Piets’ in Scott. Gael. Studies, ii. 172 ff. 
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called mdithre or fine mdithre. According to the rule formulated 
in one of the oldest tracts,^ ‘the mother-kin has no claim to any 
share in the sons’. But the text proceeds to qualify this rule on 
two minor points, which, since they constitute the only positive 
evidence adduced in favour of primitive matriarchy, it may be 
well to examine separately. 

1. In addition to the normal wergild for manslaughter, all 
of which goes to the deceased’s (agnatic) fine, his maternal kin 
receive from the slayer’s family a payment equivalent to one- 
seventh of the wergild. If this is a survival of matriarchy, then 
the legal records of other ‘Indo-European’ peoples show much 
more extensive traces of it: the Anglo-Saxon laws, for example, 
divide the wergild between paternal and maternal kindreds in 
the proportion of two parts and one respectively. Yet nobody, 
so far as I am aware, has detected signs of matriarchy in 
them. 

2 . The ‘mother-kin’ has the right to interfere if the father 
neglects his duty of providing suitable education for the 
children. Here as a general rule the mother’s brother will 
represent her fine, and the existence of a close relation between 
him and his sister’s children is suggested by the fact that Old 
Irish had a special name for this kinsman.^ But among the 
Germanic tribes a still closer relation between avunculus and 
sororum filii was noted by Tacitus; and the great majority of 
German legal historians regard this, not as a relic of matriarchy 
which had been taken over from ‘pre-Indo-European’ in¬ 
habitants, but rather as the first stage in the recognition of the 
claims of natural kinship. In Irish as in German law we are 
thus confronted with the same tendency that had led to the 
substitution of cognatic for the older agnatic relationship in 
Roman law.^ 

The theory that Irish law has been affected by ‘pre-Celtic’ 
survivads may, therefore, be safely discounted. The one im¬ 
portant external influence on the system came with the conver¬ 
sion of Ireland to Christianity. As in all other countries, the 
reception of the new faith was accompanied by alterations and 

' Ir. Rechi, p. 31, § 33. 

* TTic word amnair (cf. M. A. O’Brien in £tudes Celtiques, iii. 364 and 
Ir. Histor. Studies, i. 346) does not occur in the law tracts so far as I have been 
able to discover. The existence of a separate word for the maternal uncle 
shows that the latter was not a member of the legal kin; otherwise he would 
have been included, like the father’s brother, under the term brdthair or 
dtrbrddmr (see infra.). 

* CSf. Studies in Early Irish Law, p. 185 f. 

XXIX Ff 
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innovations in the older law. Yet I think that most scholars have 
exaggerated the extent of the revolution it effected in Irish 
law. They have been unduly impressed by the wording of the 
tracts, which only received their definitive form after the law 
schools had long been Christian. It was from the monasteries 
that the writing of Irish in the Latin alphabet had spread to 
these schools; hence it was but natural that the written language 
of Irish law, besides containing many of the loan-words that 
came into Irish in the wake of the Christian missionaries, should 
have a strong Christian colouring. Nevertheless, beneath the 
Christian phraseology of the tracts, there lies a hard core of pre- 
Christian institutions, just as in Romatn law the constitutions of 
the later Emperors did little more than adorn with a facade of 
Christianity the essentially pagan structure erected by the 
jurists. Compared, say, with the Anglo-Saxon laws, the Irish 
tracts show, on certain fundamental points, an obstinate refusal 
to conform to Christian teaching. 

No doubt the main reason why Irish law was not completely 
Christianized lay in the absence of anything like a central 
authority which the Church could use, as it used the various 
Anglo-Saxon kings, for the purpose of introducing the necessary 
reforms. For in Ireland, as we have already seen, a ‘superior 
king’ had no real authority outside the tMth over which he 
ruled immediately. Powerful kings, therefore, might and did 
favour the Church, but they could give it little help in altering 
the traditional law. For this it needed the collaboration of the 
professional jurists, whose monopoly was still unchzdlenged by 
any attempt on the part of the rulers to promulgate and enforce 
new laws. But the jurists were obviously reluctant to abandon 
the old order. The conservatism of a privileged class, coupled 
with the dislike of interference by others in what had hitherto 
been their exclusive domain, made them oppose a steady, 
though not always open, resistance to suggested changes. They 
had to give way on certain points, notably on the admissibility 
of bequests in favour of the Church. But even here they fought 
stubbornly to prevent a man from bequeathing any part of his 
hereditary land (fintiu) at the expense of his legal kindred, by 
insisting that all such bequests were invalid unless ratified by die 
whole land-holding group (derbfine). ‘No one bequeaths any¬ 
thing without the consent of his fine' is the rule given in an old 
text, which proceeds to justify it by the following significant 
argument: ‘for it is no commandment of God that the^^ firom 
which one is sprung and which is responsible for one’s habiUdes 
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shall be prejudiced by not being left in possession of its rightful 
portion’.* 

In more vital matters, too, the pre-Christian order was upheld 
by the jurists, notably in the marriage-law. Under this heading 
they included, not merely permanent marriages, but also 
temporary unions and even transient sexual relations, all of 
which were recognized by the law and invested with legal 
consequences. Indeed, the list of the ‘eight unions in Irish law’, 
with which the main tract on this subject opens, is much easier 
to reconcile with the eight forms of marriage described in the 
Institutes of Manu than with Christianity. Again, even the 
more permanent of these unions were not indissoluble; as well 
as admitting divorce communi consensu without restriction, Irish 
law allowed either partner to terminate the marriage for many 
reasons besides adultery by the other. The greater part of the 
principal tract on ‘unions’ is devoted to reckoning how the 
profits of the joint economy are to be distributed between the 
spouses on separation, the proportions varying according to the 
character of the union, and according as the separation arises 
from mutual consent or from the fault of one partner. 

But the tracts also recognize and regulate another institution 
which was even more repugnant to Christian teaching: the right 
of a married man to maintain a concubine in his house together 
with his ‘chief wife’. It is possible that, as in other early systems, 
this right was restricted to cases where the ‘chief wife’ was 
sonless, although the tracts do not say so specifically; at all 
events, the concubine could be dismissed without further 
liability for her maintenance if she had not borne a male child 
within a year. Her presence in the house constituted a valid 
ground of divorce for the ‘chief wife’, but should the latter elect 
to remain she became entitled to a special fine from the husband 
for this affront to her honour. For the rest, the jurists assigned a 
definite legal status to the concubine, and recognized the man’s 
right to be compensated for injury done to her by a third party. 
In the eyes of the Church, of course, such an adulterous union 
was altogether reprehensible, and, ironically enough, this 
attitude was reflected in the term adcdtrach (based on Lat. 
adultera) which became the ordinary legal word for concubine.* 

* /r. Ruht, p. 31, § 33; cf. also AL. iii. 44 f. The fact that this restriction is 
ignored by the glossators and commentators suggests that the Church had 
succeeded in having it removed before their time. 

* The older native word was probably airech ‘Kebsweib’ (cf. Imbgerman, 
Forsehungtn, xlii. 146 f.), which is sometimes found in the glosses and commen¬ 
taries, <£ AL. ii. 406.12 where it glosses adaltradu 
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It is perhaps significant that the early Irish collection of Canons, 
compiled about the same time as the Senchas Mar, should 
contain a special chapter entitled ‘De concubinis non habendis 
cum legitima uxore’.* At any rate the conflict of views between 
the churchmen and the jurists receives interesting confirmation 
in one of the tracts belonging to the Senchas. Having laid down 
the rule that ‘according to the custom of the island of Ireland 
each man is entitled to compensation for his union (i.e. for 
injury done to his partner), whether this be manifold or single’, 
the compiler adds: ‘There is a dispute in Irish law as to which 
is more proper, many sexual unions or a single one; for the 
chosen people of God lived in plurality of unions so that it is 
no more impossible to commend it than to censure it’.^ In¬ 
cidentally, this is not the only occasion on which the jurists fall 
back on the Old Testament in defence of their traditional 
institutions. 

We have already seen how failure to distinguish the text from 
the later glosses and commentaries has been responsible for 
much confusion on the linguistic side. But it has had still more 
fateful results in the domain of legal history. In the eyes of 
those who contributed the introductions to the volumes of the 
official edition, Irish law was evidently like the law of the Medes 
and Persians. Statements by a sixteenth-century commentator 
are accorded equal importance with rules formulated in the 
oldest stratum of the tracts. Lengthy descriptions of archaic 
institutions are based on the fantastic guess-work of glosses and 
commentaries written when these institutions had been obsolete 
for centuries. Unfortunately the writers have deceived not 
merely themselves but eminent legal historians also. I will 
select one example out of many: the so-called ‘Book of Aicill’, 
which is cited so often and so respectfully by Sir Henry Maine. 
This is not the title of a law tract at all, but of an ancient codex 
in which the tract called Bretha Etgid was once preserved and 
fi'om which it was transcribed into later manuscripts. But all 
the extant copies give nothing more than a few disjointed 
citations from the tract itself, which arc simply used as pegs 
on which to hang voluminous commentaries written in Late 
Middle or Early Modem Irish. Yet Richey, in his preface to the 
third volume of the official edition, assures us that this late patch- 
work ‘may be considered as the code of ancient Irish criminal 

’ Wassenchleben, Die irisehe Kmmensammiung (1885), p. 190. 

* Eriu, xii. p. 44, § 57. 
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law’;’ thereby misleading, first Maine, and then Josef Kohler, 
who in one of his best-known works describes the ‘Book of 
Aicill’ as a venerable monument ‘welches ganz besonders das 
Geprage der Druidenschule bietet’.^ 

That the law embodied in the old tracts differs from that 
found in the glosses and commentaries does not need to be 
emphasized. But apart from this, we have now come to realize 
that the text itself, just as it discloses linguistic strata of varying 
age, also furnishes evidence of considerable legal development 
within the period comprised between the first writing down of 
the law and the final redaction of the tracts. As in the language, 
so also in the content of these tracts, we can distinguish an 
‘archaic’ from a ‘classical’ period. It would be dangerous, of 
course, to press the analogy too far, since what we may call 
legal archaisms are not necessarily formulated in archaic 
language, nor does every passage of archaic Old Irish embody 
correspondingly ancient rules of law. Still the parallel certainly 
holds in one context: the legal archaisms constitute for the 
student of comparative law, as do the linguistic archaisms for 
the philologist, the main interest of the Irish tracts. Before the 
latter had received their final shape, many of the more primitive 
institutions had been modified or expanded, not only by actual 
social and economic change, but also by that tendency towards 
schematic classification which was so characteristic of the work 
of the jurists. 

Sometimes the conflicting rules found in different strata of 
the text may be safely ascribed to real changes in legal custom. 
A good example is provided by the confusion that obtains 
throughout the tracts regarding the right of a married woman to 
contract independently of her husband. Some passages stress 
the wife’s total incapacity to conclude any contract without 
the man’s authorization. This rule obviously dates from the 
period when women had no legal status and no proprietary 
rights, and when the only form of marriage known to Irish law 
was one in which the wife passed in manum mariti.^ Side by side 
with this absolute prohibition, however, we find other statements 
indicating that in a particular type of marriage, known as ‘union 

’ AL. iii. p. Ixviii. On the other hand the ancient tract Crith Gablach, 
which receiv^ its final redaction at the beginning of the eighth century at 
the latest, is assigned by Richey (AL. iv. p. clxviii) to the first quarter of the 
fourteenth century ‘at the earliest’. 

* Shakespeare oor dem Forum der Jurisprudenz (2nd edit.), p. 261. 

’ The fact that she stiU retained some connexion with her own fine did not 
alter her subordinate status. 
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with mutual contribution’, a wife may conclude a limited 
number of contracts involving the joint economy without the 
husband’s authorization; in addition she has unrestricted powers 
of alienation over a certain proportion of her ‘separate property’. 
Within the period of the texts, therefore, the original incapacity 
of a married woman to own property and make contracts had 
been considerably modified, and a new type of marriage had 
arisen which reflected this improvement in her status. Still 
later, the evidence of the glosses and commentaries makes it clear 
that in regard to contracts all married women have attained 
virtual equality with their husbands.* 

The ramifications of the Irish fine or joint family have puzzled 
many legal historians, and widely differing solutions of the 
problem have been proposed. None of them, however, takes 
sufficient account of an important innovation which was intro¬ 
duced in the interval between the early and late strata of the 
text. Since time forbids me to do more than touch on this 
complicated subject here, I can only put before you a brief 
summary of the conclusions to which my study of the available 
evidence has led me, reserving the proofs for more detailed 
treatment elsewhere. The word fine has at once a wider and a 
narrower connotation. It is used, like the Welsh cenedl, to 
include all persons who are legally akin to one another, that is 
to say in Irish law all agnatic descendants of a given person 
down to the sixth generation. Each member of this group is a 
brdthair of the rest; for in legal Irish at least this word has a very 
wide meaning, to some extent resembling that of Greek 9p<5mip. 
But much more frequently the tracts use fine to denote the 
narrower circle of the kindred comprised by the agnatic 
descendants of a common great-grandfather, in other words a 
man’s relations in the male line as far as his second cousins. 
It may well be that this group originally constituted the primary 
legal, social, and economic unit among all the ‘Indo-European’ 
peoples: it was recognized as such in India (where it still 
survives), in Greece, and in the northern provinces of Russia.* 
At all events there can hardly be any doubt that it was the 
narrower unit of ‘Celtic’ society; for the position, rights, and 
functions assigned to it are identical in Welsh and Irish law. 

‘ A detailed account of this development will be found in my paper 
‘The Legal Capacity Women’, in Studies in Early Irish Law, pp. 207-34. 

* Cf. Jolly, Recht und Sitte, p. 79; West and B<^er, Digest of Hisidu Law 
(4(h ed.), p. 606; Vinogradoff, Historical Jurisprudence, i. 271; Schrader, 
ReaUesdkm der mdogermasdschm Attertumskunde (2nd ed.), i. 256 £, 291 £ 
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When they had occasion to distinguish this special circle of 
the kin from the wider fine, the Irish jurists called it the derbfine, 
‘certain kin’. More distant relatives who, while falling outside 
the derbfine, still formed part of the legal kindred, were divided 
into two classes, the iarfine and the indfine which extended as far 
as third and fourth cousins respectively; but the rights (and duties) 
of these two wider circles were normally contingent rather than 
vested. In the oldest stratum of the texts the derbfine was the 
normal unit for all important purposes, such as succession 
and wergild; it was also the land-holding unit, the ultimate 
owner of the fintiu ‘kin-land’, no parcel of which could be 
alienated to an outsider by any of its members without the assent 
of the whole group. The word derbrdthair, though it eventually 
came to be used for ‘brother’, first meant a member of the same 
derbfine, and could therefore denote any collateral kinsman 
within the range of second cousin.* But in Ireland, as elsewhere, 
the separate family tended to assert itself at the expense of the 
joint family, and the first step in this direction was taken before 
the tracts had received their final shape. In some of them a still 
narrower circle is found replacing the derbfine for most of the 
purposes formerly assigned to that group. This new group is 
called by the jurists the gelfine^ and comprises the agnatic 
descendants of a common grandfather. It is invested with 
most of the rights and functions of the derbfine, which henceforth 
becomes the first of the wider circles, its claims being largely 
contingent on the extinction of the gelfine. 

The result of all this is that where the word fine occurs in its 
normal meaning as the narrowest circle of the legal kindred, it 
may denote two different groups according as it stands in the 
early or late stratum of the text. Hence, too, the utter confusion 
and helplessness displayed by the glossators and commentators 
in attempting to reconcile these discrepancies.^ Indeed it would 

* Confirmatory evidence of this is supplied by the Welsh words for 
first cousin, keuynderw (Mod. cefnder), and second cousin, lyuyrderu) (Mod. 
cyfyrder), in both of which the second element has been identified as the adj. 
derw (: Ir. derV). This adj. does not occur in the names of more distant 
collaterals, i.e. of those who, though belonging to the legal kin (cenedl), were 
outside the narrower circle of the gwely, which originally corresponded to the 
Irish dtrbfine. 

* TTie semantic relation between gtlfine, lit. ‘bright’ or ‘clear’ /., and the 
purely theoretical dergfine (‘red’/.) and dubfine (‘dark’/.), both of them 
invented by the jurists for purposes of classification, is perhaps significant. 

* Sometimes they actually gloss derbfine in the text by gelfine, e.g. AL. iv. 
340.8, &c. 
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appear that by their time the traditional organization of the 
kindred had largely broken down, and that the separate family 
had become the primary unit, although this development was 
to some extent crossed by a sense of solidarity between all the 
members of a wide and no longer clearly defined group tracing 
descent to a common ancestor. Thus we see how the word 
derbrdthair, once used of all collateral relatives within the narrow¬ 
est of the kin-groups known to the law, eventually came to mean 
‘brother’ after the joint family had been superseded by the 
separate family as the normal unit of society.* 

There are other cases, however, where the modification of an 
earlier rule seems attributable to the jurists’ zeal for classification 
rather than to the realities of legal development. I doubt, for 
example, if most of the numerous ‘grades’ of rank into which the 
free-born Irish are divided ever had any practical significance 
outside the law schools. It is true, of course, that in ancient 
Ireland a man’s legal status and capacity were proportionate to 
his rank, and that no people drew a sharper distinction between 
gentle and simple birth. But in what I believe to be the oldest 
stratum of the text we find none of the elaborate ‘divisions of 
rank’ that characterize the special tracts dealing with status. 
On the contrary, the early stratum shows nothing beyond the 
threefold classification—corresponding roughly to ‘King, Lords, 
and Commons’—which is not merely the normal division in 
other ‘Indo-European’ societies, but is the only one known to 
Irish literature of all periods. Fortunately a phrase in one of the 
tracts enables us to trace the stages by which this simple 
classification was subsequently expanded: the ‘grades of lay 
society’ have been divided, it says, ‘by analogy with the 
ecclesiastical grades’.^ A sevenfold classification was therefore 
established by the jurists to correspond with the seven ecclesiasti¬ 
cal orders. At first it embraced all ranks of free society fi'om the 
humblest commoner to the king of the tuath. Later, however, the 
very real distinction that had always existed between ‘noble’ 
and ‘commoner’ led the jurists to separate these two orders 
more sharply and make a special sevenfold division for each. By 

’ I think it is also probable that the words iarmua and indua, which came to 
be used for great-grandson and great-great-grandson respectively, have 
each been docked of a generation; for the tarjine and ind/iru comprised the 
descendants of a common ancestor to the fifdt and sixth generations. The 
word ua (older due) ‘descendant’, which has been appropriated fijr ‘grandson’, 
must have originally denoted any direct descendant within the derbfim group 
other than a son, i.e. both grandson and great-grandson. 

* Cr. Gobi 6. 
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the time the tracts were compiled there were thus fourteen 
‘grades’, each provided with separate privileges, functions, 
degrees of capacity, and property qualifications. It is difficult to 
believe that these meticulous distinctions had any practical 
significance. For the jurists themselves are by no means unani¬ 
mous about the names and functions of the various ‘grades’, or 
even about their relative order of precedence. To me it seems 
much more probable that the old threefold classification con¬ 
tinued to determine status in all questions which arose in prac¬ 
tice, and that the remaining ‘grades’ existed only on paper. 
Later these theoretical constructions were raised to still more 
dizzy heights by the commentators, who divided most of the 
‘grades’ they found in the text into three sub-classes—‘highest’, 
‘middle’, and ‘lowest’—and even contrived to find separate 
property qualifications and functions for each of them. 

It would be unreasonable to blame the later glossators and 
commentators for their failure to give us any satisfactory account 
of those institutions in the ancient text that were obsolete long 
before their day. What is more surprising, however, is that 
their voluminous expositions leave us almost equally in the 
dark about the law that was in force at the time they were 
composed. Here the fiction of immutability, familiar to the 
student of other jurist-made systems, makes both glossators and 
commentators very unreliable guides to contemporary practice. 
In principle they were compelled to treat the received tracts 
as a sacrosanct and unchanging canon, which might, indeed, 
be interpreted but never contradicted. It was in virtue of 
their position as the custodians and interpreters of ancestral 
wisdom that men bespoke their services in practical affairs, 
and although the law they applied in the latter might be very 
different from that of the tracts, they were careful not to 
mention any such divergence in their commentaries; on the 
contrary, they made every effort to conceal it. Hence most of 
their work consists of elaborate variations on themes that were 
obviously unfamiliar to them. Like so many of the late Indian 
commentators, they weave a crazy pattern of rabbinical distinc¬ 
tions, schematic constructions, academic casuistry, and arith¬ 
metical calculations, none of which has any value for the student 
of Irish legal history. Obviously all this was mere antiquarian- 

* There were also special sevenfold classifications (not always uniform) 

the various learned professions, obviously modelled on the ecclesiastical 
orders. 

Gg 
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ism, completely divorced from practical affairs, the product of 
the schoolroom rather than the law court. It is true that in the 
very few examples of awards by later ‘Brehons’ that have 
survived we find quotations from the traditional texts; but as the 
quotation is rarely relevant and the ‘explanation’ that accom¬ 
panies it is usually wrong, we are driven to conclude that this 
detritus of the ancient law books has been used merely to give 
an air of learning to the decision. The latter is always severely 
practical: having first recited the facts at issue, it lays down in 
detail the fines due, the respective shares of a partitioned 
inheritance, or whatever may form the subject-matter of the 
htigation. 

Such information as the later jurists give us about intervening 
changes is always involuntary. Here the glossators are more 
helpful than the commentators. By reading between the lines of 
their ‘explanation’ we can occasionally discern a conflict between 
it and the old rule. Where this has become obsolete, the glossator, 
without committing the unpardonable offence of contradicting 
the text, will sometimes try to explain it away by restricting its 
application so drastically as to deprive the rule of any real force. 
A single example must suffice here. I have already outlined the 
stages by which the original incapacity of a married woman to 
make independent contracts was modified, so that by the glos¬ 
sators’ day statements in the earlier stratum of the tracts which 
emphasize that incapacity were in stark contradiction to con¬ 
temporary practice. Accordingly, where ‘the contract of a 
woman’ is listed in an archaic paussage of text among the 
invalid contracts, the glossator explains the word ‘woman’ as 
‘a concubine without sons’,* needless to say an altogether un¬ 
warranted restriction. Since concubines were taken primarily 
for the purpose of bearing sons and were unlikely to be kept if 
they failed to do so, the glossator has simply invented a special 
class of women in order to preserve the fiction of continuity, 
thus admitting by implication that all married women (in¬ 
cluding, it would seem, the regular concubine who had borne 
a son) had in the meantime attained the right of independent 
contract. 

To find the law that was actually in force when the bulk of the 
glosses and commentaries were written, we must look beyond 
these untrustworthy sources. Contemporary records of legal 
transactions are too scanty to be of much assistance, and the 
references in Irish literature to the processes of law are, as one 
* e.g. It. Recht, p. 36, § 38'; cf. Studies in Early Irish Lcm^ p. 329. 
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might expect, brief and vague. The early records of the English 
administration, which was in practice confined to a small 
comer of the island, have disappointingly little to say about the 
‘barbarous’ system practised alike by the ‘wild Irish’ and the 
‘degenerate English’. The Surveys and Extents which give 
such a valuable account of the state of Welsh law in the four¬ 
teenth century do not begin in Ireland until the end of the 
Tudor period, when the Gaelic polity was already in articulo 
mortis. Still the evidence contained in such documents as the 
Inquisitions on the forfeited lands of Irish chiefs in the six¬ 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries constitutes an important, 
and hitherto largely neglected, source of information on land 
tenure, regalian rights, and other matters. Among the State 
Papers of the same period we also find occasional descriptions of 
the native ‘regions or countries’ (the Gaelic tuatha) which, 
however biased and inaccurate they may be, enable us to 
recognize the survival of ancient rules and institutions among 
much that seems to have changed. On the other hand, all these 
later sources must be used with caution in any attempt to trace 
the history of Irish law after the period of the tracts. For the 
centuries-old relations between the native princes and their 
powerful neighbours of Norman descent, who governed their 
territories by a curious amalgam of Irish and feudal law, had 
eventually led to the extension of a somewhat similar system to 
the purely Gaelic districts also. The materials for the history of 
Irish law are thus most unevenly distributed: they are abundant 
for the early and the final stages, but sadly deficient for the all- 
important middle period. 

For the student of comparative law, however, this lacuna is 
of small significance. His interest is naturally centred on the 
ancient tracts; and from these, when they have all been made 
available in trustworthy translations, it is safe to promise him a 
rich harvest. 
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T he early writings that represent the teaching in the Faculty 
of Arts of the University of Oxford have been hitherto 
neglected. That is why, perhaps, it is often asserted that Oxford 
played an unimportant part in thirteenth-century Aristotelian 
learning. Yet the wealth of manuscript material still extant 
shows beyond doubt a wide and vigorous activity. This paper 
is an attempt to trace the origin and growth of Aristotelianism 
in early thirteenth-century Oxford, and to propose a tentative 
classification of some of the manuscripts issuing from its Faculty 
of Arts.^ 


In the intellectual history of the Middle Ages one of the most funda¬ 
mental facts is the persistent and pervasive influence of the writings of 
Aristotle. Always considerable, this influence grew and spread as new 
groups of the master’s works became available to the scholars of western 
Europe, and it can be measured and defined only as we can ascertain 
accurately the date, the character, and the diffusion of the different 
Latin versions of each portion of the Aristotelian corpus.^ 

Since Professor Haiskins wrote these words twenty years ago 
patient researches have enabled scholars to arrive at a consider¬ 
able degree of certainty regarding the date and the character 
of the different translations of the corpus Aristotelicum. It is now 
established beyond reasonable doubt that the main Aristotelian 
treatises were already translated into Latin, either directly 
from the Greek, or through the medium of Arabic versions, 
or from both sources, before the close of the twelfth and in the 
early years of the thirteenth century.^ 

* I have to thank Professor F. M. Powicke for criticisms and suggestions, 
and also my confrere Father Gervase Mathew, O.P. 

* C. H. Haskins Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science, Cambridge 
(Harvard University Press), 1924, 223. 

® Full biblit^aphy (tmtil 1928) in B. Geyer’s edition of F. Ueberweg, 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, ii, Die Patristiseke und Sckolastische 
Philosophie, Berlin, 1928, 342-51; henceforth quoted as Ueberweg-Geyer; 
supplemented (until 1935) by M. De Wulf, Histoire de la Philosophie MidUvale, 
Louvain, 1934-^, i. 64-80, 313; ii. 25-58, brought up to date by A. Pelzer. It 
is unfortunate that a good part of this section has been omitted in the English 
translation. The result of later researches is embodied in Aristoteles Latinus, 
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The question of their reception is, however, a more complex 
one. As has been more than once remarked—and the point 
needs still to be emphasized—^it would be rash to assume that 
Aristotle’s writings were taught in the schools as soon as they 
were translated. A fairly considerable time often elapsed 
between the translation of a treatise and its diffusion. 

There is scarcely any reliance upon Aristotle in the writings 
of the leading theologians in the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. Peter of Poitiers, Chancellor of Paris (ii93“i205), 
Praepositinus of Cremona, Chancellor of Paris (i206-10),^ 
Simon of Tournai,^ Stephen Langton, Robert de Courson, 
were well skilled in the ‘new Logic’; yet there is no sign of 
any influence of the ‘new Aristotle’ in any of them. The Glosae 
super Sententias^ attributed to Peter of Poitiers—which ascription 

codices descripsit G. Lacombe, in societatem operis adsumptis A. Birken- 
majer, M. Dulong, Aet. Franceschini (Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi), 
Roma, 1939. 

^ According to G. Lacombe Aristotle is quoted four times only by Prae¬ 
positinus, La Vie et les oeuvres de Prevostin (Bibl. Thomiste, xi), Le Saulchoir- 
Kain, 1927, 182; cf. also 6-7, 41-2, 56. But E. Filthaut has found eleven 
citations from the Organon, six introduced by the name of Aristotle and five 
by the Philosophus, and in addition one from the libri naturales\ ‘quia, ut ait 
Philosophus, nullus locus vacuus est.’ Roland von Cremona, O P,, und die 
Anfdnge der Scholastik im Predigerorden, Vechta i. O., 1936, 59. Obviously, 
one solitary and rather trite citation does not prove that Praepositinus had 
a direct knowledge of the libri naturales. 

^ There is in Simon’s Summa a reference to the Metaphysics, ‘ut ait Arislo- 
teles in metaphisicis’. But C. Baeumker, ‘Die Stellung des Alfred von Sareshel 
(Alfredus Anglicus) und seiner Schrift “De Motu Cordis” in der Wisscn- 
schaft des beginnenden xiii. Jahrhs.’, Sitz- Bayr. Akad, d. Wissen, Philos,- 
philoL u, hist, KL, Miinchen, 1913, ix. 45, followed by M. Grabmann, For- 
schungen uber die lateinischen Aristoteles-Vbersetzungen des XIII, Jahrs, (B.G.P.M. 
xvii, 5“-6), Munster i, W., 1916, 20, has remarked that this should be Posterior 
Analytics, i. ii. 71 b 9-12. A further citation from Aristotle occurs in his 
Disputationes, but without reference to its source, which the editor identifies 
with Metaphysics, iv. vii. 1017 a 31. Les Disputationes de Simon de Tournai, ed. 
J. Warichez (Spic. Sac. Lovan. xii), Louvain, 1932, 291; cf. also p. xxiv. It 
is not at all likely that Simon of Tournai knew this part of B.A, for it was not 
yet translated into Latin. In fact the quotation is to be found in Poster, 
Anal, I. xiii. 78 b 20-1, not in the Metaphysics, B. Haur^au {Hist, Phil, Scot, 
h'* 59; Ab/. et extr, iii. 256) and De Wulf {Histoire de la Philosophie en Belgique, 
Bruxelles-Paris, 1910, 56; History of Mediaeval Philosophy, London, 1935, i. 
248), with whom Warichez agrees (op. cit., p. xxiv), claim that the Physics 
and the De Anima are also mentioned. But Grabmann rightly dismisses 
these allegations (op. et loc. cit.). Even if they were substantiated, these 
allusions arc so ill-defined as not to warrant the conclusion that Simon 
actually had any first-hand knowledge of these treatises* 
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is, however, regarded by Dom O. Lottin as baseless,* and by 
Dr. P. S. Moore as uncritical and unacceptable^—written 
before 1175, contain what is supposed to be the first mention 
of the Metaphysics': 

asserunt quidam hoc Aristoteles dixisse in metaphysica, sed qui dili- 
genter inspexerunt, hoc negant.^ 

The impression conveyed by the asserunt quidam is obviously that 
the author had vaguely heard that Aristotle had a word to say 
about the question with which he was concerned; but he had 
no personal knowledge of it. On the other hand, the words 
qui diligenter inspexerunt seem to imply that the Metaphysics had 
already reached Paris. 

The first theologian who, to our knowledge, made use to any 
extent of the new Aristotelian learning was William of Auxerre 
in his Summa aurea written between 1215 and 1220. Yet it was 
only by the thirties that a marked progress was apparent, when 
such Paris masters as Philip the Chancellor in his Summa de 
Bono (1230-6), William of Auvergne in the De Universo and De 
Anima (1231-6), and especially the first Dominican master 
Roland of Cremona (1229-32), sometimes hesitatingly, some¬ 
times boldly, introduced the new Aristotle into theological 
speculation.'^ 

But by this time the movement wtis well on foot. Slowly it 

^ O. Lottin, Recherches de thSologie ancienne et midievalcy ii [1930], 81-2. 

2 P. S. Moore, The Works of Peter of Poitiers, Master in Theology and Chan-- 
cellar of Paris {1193-1205)^ Notre Dame, Indiana, 1936, 145-64. 

3 MS. Paris, Bibl, Nat. lat. 14423, foL 65’’*. Denifle was the first to draw 
attention to this citation, Chart, Univ. Parisy i, p. 71 n. 14. 

^ This ever-increasing, if slow, growth of the new Aristotle is made clear 
in the following comparative table: (i) William of Auxerre, about loi 
citations, of which 10 from the Ethicsy 2 from De Anima^ i from the Physics, 
(2) Philip the Chancellor: 129 citations, of which 32 from the Ethics, 7 Phys,, 
5 De Anima, 5 De Animalibus, 4 Metaphysics, 3 De Caelo et Mmdo, 2 De Genera- 
tione et Corruptione, (3) Roland of Cremona: 672 citations, 35 Ethics, 29 De 
Caelo et Mundo, 27 Physics, ii De Anima, 7 Meteor,, 5 De Gen, et Corr, and 
Metaphysics, 4 De Animalibus, 2 Physiognomia, 1 De Somno et Vigilia, and i De 
Vegetabilibus, entitled by him De Arboribus et plantis et vitis. Cf E. Filthaut, 
O.P., Roland von Cremona und die Anfdnge der Scholastik im Predigerorden, Ein 
Beitrag zur Geistesgeschichte der dlteren Dominikaner, Vechta i. O., 1936, 60-70. 
Cf. also on Roland of Cremona, R, M. Martin, ‘Quelques premiers maitres 
dominicains de Paris et d’Oxford et la soi-disant 6colc dominicaine augus- 
tinicnne’, Revue des sciences pfulosophiques et thiologiques, ix [1920], 557-8, 
568; F. Ehrlc, ‘S, Domenico, Ic origini del primo studio generale del suo 
Ordine a Parigi e la Somma teologica del primo maestro Rolando da 
Cremona*, MuceUaneaDomirucana, Romae, 1923,85-134; and Xenia Thomistica, 
Romae, 1925, iii. 536-44. 
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grew and spread, gradually stirring masters and students alike 
in eveiy school all over Europe. It is indisputable that in the 
early years of the thirteenth century the libri naturales and 
the Metaphysics %vere being ‘read’ and commented upon in the 
Faculty of Arts of the University of Paris. The prohibitions of 
1210 and 1215 would otherwise be utterly meaningless.^ This 
is also attested by Robert of Auxerre, who relates in his Chronica 
both the condemnation of the Aristotelian treatises in 1210 
and their introduction to Paris a few years earlier.^ David of 
Dinant, whose Quaternuli were condemned to the fire by the 
decree of 1210, was one of the masters of Arts influenced by the 
new learning and, as Pere Thery puts it, ‘one of the first to 
suffer from a hasty reading of Aristotle’s writings’.^ To the 
masters in Arts rather than to the theologians we must conse¬ 
quently turn to seize the momentum of the reception of the new 
Aristotle in the schools. The fact is, as Dr. Birkenmajer has 
conclusively shown, that the scientists and physicians of Toledo, 
and particularly the Salerno doctors, brought the new learning 
into wide circulation,'^ and through them it spread from Salerno 
and Toledo to Bologna, to Montpellier,® to Paris, to Naples, 
and to England. 

' Chart. Univ. Par. i, n. ii, p. 70; n. 20, pp. 78-g. Cf. P. Mandonnet, 
O.P., Siger de Brabant et VAverro'isme Latin au siecle (Les Phil. Beiges, 

vi), Louvain, 1911, i. 17 ff. 

^ M.G.H., Scriptores, 26, 276. Cf. also Chart. Univ. Par. i., p. 71 n. 14. 

^ G. Thery, O.P., Autour du Decret de 1210 : I. David de Dinant. £tude sur son 
panthiisme materialiste (Bibl. Thomiste, vi), Le Saulchoir-Kain, 1925, 82. On 
David de Dinant see also R. Arnou, S. J., ‘Quelques idees neoplatoniciennes 
de David de Dinant’, Philosophia Perennis, Regensburg, 1930, i. 115-27; 
A. Birkenmajer, ‘Decouverte de fragments manuscrits de David de Dinant’, 
Rev. Nioscolastique de Philosophie, xxxv [1933], 220-9; R. de Vaux, O.P., 
‘Sur un texte retrouv6 de David de Dinant’, Rev. des sciences phil. et thiol, xxii 
[1933]. 243-5. 

^ A. Birkenmajer, Le Role jouipar les midecins et les naturalisUs dans la riception 
d’Aristote au XIR et XIIR slides (Extrait dc la Pologne au VI® Congr^s 
International des Sciences Historiques Oslo, 1928), Varsovie, 1930. 

^ It is worth noting that Roland of Cremona, before lecturing on theology 
at Paris, was a master of Bologna, though it is still an open question whether 
he was regent-master in the Faculty of Arts or Medicine, As for Mont¬ 
pellier, it suffices to mention Radulfus de Longo Campo, one of the earliest 
to make use of the new Aristotle, whose intellectual activity was displayed at 
Montpellier. Cf. Birkenmajer, Le Rdle^ 4, 8, 9, See on Radulfus: Haur^au, 
JSfoL et extr. i. 325-33; M. Grabmann, Die Geschichte der ScholasHsckm 
Methode^ Freiburg i. B., 1911, ii. 4^54; Ueberweg-Geyer, 229-30, 247, 362, 
706; Dc Wulf, History of Mediaeval Philosophy (third English edition based on 
the sixth French edition), London, 1935, i. 218, 225, 260. 
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Several facts might lead us to expect that Aristotelian studies 
would find an extremely favourable ground in the University 
of Oxford. Enthusiasm had been shown in England for the 
translations of Aristotle and Arabian philosophers, astronomers, 
and naturalists. Englishmen had taken a prominent share in 
these translations and their popularizations. A very close 
connexion was maintained between Oxford and Paris. Com¬ 
plete freedom and ample facilities were enjoyed in Oxford for 
the pursuit of the new learning. 

Yet to determine when and how this new learning reached 
Oxford is not an easy task. All our information is gleaned 
solely from casual entries in a chronicle, or incidental reference 
in a deed. Hence it is not surprising that it is scanty and vague. 
We know almost nothing about the organization of studies, 
or about the masters who taught in the schools before the 
Legatine ordinance of 1214. We read of a master Philip, ‘a fount 
of learning in theology’, of Alexander Nequam, of John Grim, 
magister scholarum Oxonie,^ of Simon of Gloucester, all lecturing 
on theology in the last decade of the twelfth century;* or again, 
of a master Alardus, rector scholarum, in 1210.3 But these are 
shadowy figures whose influence is not yet known to us. 

The activity of these masters is not recorded in connexion 
with the new learning, nor even with the teaching of the Arts, 
but exclusively with theology. Nevertheless the mass of un¬ 
explored manuscript material makes one hesitate to assert that 
nothing further will emerge to throw some light on this obscure 
beginning. 

In the last decades of the twelfth century Roger of Hereford, 
Daniel of Morley, Alexander Nequam, and Alfred Sareshel, 
following the tradition set up by Adelard of Bath, the chief 

> The magister or rector scholarum, called also scholasticus, is to be distinguished 
from the magister scholae. The former W2is the head of the school having the 
faculty of imparting the licentia docendi, a function exercised later by the 
chancellor; the latter was a master of a school. Cf. G. Par^, A. Brunet, 
P. Tremblay, La Renaissance du XIR sikle. Les Ecoles et I'Enseignement (Publ. 
de ITnstitut d’Etudes M^diivales d’Ottawa, iii), Paris-Ottawa, 1933, 69. 

* Cf. Eynsham Cartulary, ed. H. E. Salter (O.H.S. li), Oxford, 1908, ii. 45-7; 
H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, new edition by F. M. 
Powicke and A. B. Emden, Oxford, 1936, iii. 39 n. 2. Sec the stimulating 
paper by R. W. Hunt, ‘English Learning in the late twelfth century’. 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, iv scr., xix [1936], 19-42. 

3 This magister Alardus was sub-dean of Wells in 1213. It seems that 
later he joined the Dominicans and was Provincial of the English Province 
in 1235. Cf. H. E. Salter, Snappe's Formulary and other Records (O.H.S. Ixxx), 
Oxford, 1924, 318-19; Rashdall, op. cit. 39. 
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pioneer in this movement, by Walcher, Prior of Malvern 
(d. 1135), by Robert of Ketene, and by other English mathe¬ 
maticians, astronomers, and scientists, introduced and popular¬ 
ized the new learning in England.* 

Roger of Hereford, to whom Alfred of Sareshel dedicated his 
translation of the Pseudo-Aristotelian De Vegetabilibus, was 
engaged in the pursuit of astronomy, astrology, and perhaps 
also geomancy. In 1176, while still a young man, iuvenis, he 
composed a Compotus, in five books; in 1178 astronomical tables 
for the meridian of Hereford, based upon the tables of Toledo 
and Marseilles; and later a work on metallurgy not yet identi¬ 
fied, and several other treatises.^ Daniel of Morley, dissatisfied 
with the studies at Paris, hastened to Toledo, where Arabic 
learning was flourishing, to sit at the feet of the wisest philoso¬ 
phers of the world, ‘ut sapientiores mundi philosophos audirem’, 
among whom was undoubtedly Gerard of Cremona whose 
faithful disciple he became. On his return to England, loaded 
with valuable books, he wrote at the request of the Bishop of 
Norwich, John of Oxford (i 175-1200), a Philosophia, or Liber de 
naturis inferiorum et superiorum^ in which he expounds the newly 
learnt theories. It is significant that we have here what would 
seem to be the earliest quotation (with the possible exception 
of Urso of Lodi) of the Greek-Latin translation of Aristotle’s De 
Generatione et Corruptione made in Palermo by Henricus Aristip¬ 
pus. The citations, however, of the Physics, De Caelo et Mundo, 
and of the De Sensu et Sensato do not derive directly from Aristotle, 
but, as Dr, Birkenmajer has pointed out, from Avicenna’s De 
Caelo et Mundo? 

’ Cf. C. H. Haskins, Studies in the Hist, of Med. Science, ch. vi: ‘The I ntroduc- 
tion of Arabic Science into England’, 113-29. On Adelard’s share in 
this movement see Haskins, ibid. 20-42; L. Thorndike, History of Ma^ and 
Experimental Science, New York, 1923, ii. 19-49; Bliemetzrieder, Adelhard 
von Bath, Miinchen, 1935. 

* Cf. Haskins, ibid. 124-6; Thorndike, op. cit. ii. 181-7; Hunt, English 
Learning, 23; J. C. Russell, Dictionary of Writers of Thirteenth Century England 
(Suppl. No. 3 to the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research), London, 
1936, 144; henceforth cited as Diet. English Writers. 

* The Philosophia has been edited by K. Sudhoff, ‘Daniels von Morley 
Liber de naturis inferiorum et superiorum, nach der HandschriR Cod. 
Anmdel 377 des Britischen Museums zum Abdruck gebracht’, Archiv fir 
die Geschichte der Natunmssenschaften und der Technik, viii [1918], 1-40. 
See A. Birkenmajer’s remarks on thu edition; ‘Eine neue Handschrift des 
Liber de naturis inferiorum et superiorum des Daniel von Merlai’, ibid, 
ix [1920], 45-51. On Daniel of Morley cf. Haskins, op. cit 126-7; L. Tliom- 
dike, op. cit ii. 171-81; and E.H.R. xxxvii [1922], 540-4; C. Singer, 
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‘Alexander Nequam, as Dr. R. W. Hunt has rightly pointed 
out, has long been recognized as a leading representative of 
the scientific current in English thought of the late twelfth and 
early thirteenth century.’^ His familiarity with Urso of Lodi 
and the Salernitan doctors is readily apparent from his scientific 
works, the De naturis rerum (1197-1204) and the Laus Divinae 
Sapientiae {c. 1213).^ He quotes the Tegni of Galen, the De 
dietis universalibus of Isaac, and the Pantegni of Constantinus 
Africanus. All the books comprised in the Ars Medicinae of 
Maurus are mentioned, with other more advanced books, in 
the Sacerdos ad altareJ It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that 
Alexander was an ardent Aristotelian. He was convinced that 
Aristode towers above all philosophers: 

Summus Aristoteles longe secessit ab ipsis. 

Doctor Athenarum, dux, caput, orbis honos/ 

Divinum magni pectus Aristotelis.^ 

Aristotle’s authority is supreme;^ his eminence is so manifest 
that to praise him is like attempting to increase the splendour 
of the sun by the light of torches.'^ When on one occasion 
Alexander felt in duty bound to blame Aristotle, it caused him 

‘Daniel of Morley, an English Philosopher of the Xllth century’, Isis^ hi 
[1920-1], 263-9; M. Muller, ‘Die Stellung des Daniel von Morley’, Phil. 
Jahr.y 1928, 301-37; Ueberweg-Geyer, 344, 728; De Wulf, Hist. Med. Phil. 

i. 60; Birkcnmajer, Le Rdle, 3-4; Hunt, English Learning, 23-4; Russell, 
Diet. English Writers, 25. 

^ R. W. Hunt, Alexander Neckam. An unprinted D.Phil. thesis, Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. I am indebted to Dr. Hunt for kindly letting me read and 
make use of this excellent monograph. 

* The De naturis rerum and the Laus Divinae Sapientiae were edited in the 
R.S. by T. Wright, London, 1863. Urso is referred to by name, ut Urso 
docet, in the Laus Div. Sap. iv, 235, p. 425. In the De nat. rerum several passages 
are taken from Urso, sometimes even verbally. Cf. Hunt, op. cit., p. 76. 

3 The Sacerdos ad altare was edited by Haskins and with good reasons 
ascribed to Alexander Nequam [History Med. Science, 356-76). Dr. Hunt 
has brought forward further evidence in support of its attribution to Nequam. 
The date of this work suggested by Haskins, before 1194, is rightly regarded 
by Hunt as too early. He proposes to put it forward to the first decade of 
the thirteenth century. Ibid. 23-4. 

^ Laus Div. Sap. i. 299-300, p. 364. 

* Ibid. ii. 32, p. 374, 

^ Cf., e.g., De nat. rerum, ii, i, p. 127: ‘secundum veritatem doctrinae 
Aristotclicac’; Laus Div. Sap. i. 674-5, P* 373 • ‘Philosophus noster’ as opposed 
to other philosophers. 

^ ‘ingenium Aristotelis commendarc superfluum esse censeo, quia super- 
vacuis laborat impendiis, qui solem nititur facibus iuvarc.’ De nat. rerum, 

ii. X74> p* 309. 
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uneasiness and real grief.* In addition to the old and new logic, 
in which he was thoroughly skilled, he cites once the De Caelo 
et Mundo from the Arabic-Latin translation. He knew, but never 
used, the Metaphysics, the De Generatione et Corruptione, and the 
De Anima. In his chief theological work, the Speculum Specula- 
tionum, written between 1204 and 1213, he quotes twice the 
Ethica Vetus, the Liber de Causis, and Hermes Trismegistus, and 
makes a timid use of Avicenna’s De Anima? 

Alexander Nequam is one of the first to be acquainted with 
both the Greek-Latin and Arabic-Latin translations and is an 
important witness to the diffusion of the new learning in the 
late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. Yet, apart from 
the fact that his works were written after his retirement from the 
schools, and that material from his lectures may have been 
incorporated therein, we cannot point to any evidence that shows 
that he ever taught this new learning at Oxford. 

Still more important in introducing the new Aristotle into 
England is Alfred of Sareshel, called the Englishman, Alexander 
Nequam’s friend, to whom he dedicated his De Motu Cordis, 
written not later than 1217 (the date of Alexander’? death). 
Besides this he translated from the Arabic the Pseudo-Aristote¬ 
lian (Nicholas of Damascus’s) De Vegetabilibus, or De Plantis, 
and the last three chapters of the Meteorology of Avicenna, which 
he added to Book IV. But above all Alfred was the pioneer in 
the long list of medieval commentators on the libri naturales. 

In the catalogue of Beauvais Cathedral Library, compiled 
in 1664, there occurs an entry referring to Alfred’s glosses on 
Aristotle: ‘Alfredus Anglicus in Aristotilem: De Mundo et Celo, 
De Generatione et Corruptione, De Anima, De Sompno et 
Vigilia, De Morte et Vita, De Colore Celi.’^ Mgr. G. Lacombe 
suggested that by the De Colore Cell the Meteors may be meant.'* 
Whether this be true or not, the glosses on the Meteors are in our 
possession. Dr. A. Pelzer, the learned Scriptor of the Vatican 
Library, was enabled to trace them in the MS. Vat. Urbin. 

> SeeDe mt. rerum, ii. 189; p. 337: ‘De invidis. . . . Invitus autem scripto 
commendarem quod Aristoteles peste tarn laethali laboraverit, nisi propo- 
suissem monstrum tarn pemiciosum sugillare.’ 

* Cf. Hunt, ibid. 70 ^78. 

^ Montfaucon, Bibliotheca bibliothecarum manuscriptorum nova, Paris, 1739, 
ii. 1292, quoted by G. Lacombe, Alfredus Anglicus in Metkeora. Aus der 
CJeisteswelt des Mittelalters (B.G.P.M., Suppl. Ill, i), Munster i. W., 1935, 
i. 464. Gf. also H. Omont, Recherches star la bibliothique de I’^glise cathidrale de 
Beauvais, MAnoires de I’Acad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, xl, 
Paris, 1916, p. 48, n. 143. * G. Lacombe, op. et loc. dt 
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lat, 206 through the citations of Adam of Buckfield. He has 
also shown that, in spite of his scornful attitude towards Alfred, 
Roger Bacon simply ‘pillaged’ them without acknowledgement. ‘ 
Later they were definitely identified by Mgr. Lacombe himself 
in MS. C.III. 15, foil. 11''-18% of the Chapter Library, Durham.^ 
Further, there is sufficient evidence to show that Alfred did 
indeed comment on the De Generatione et Corruptione. In his gloss 
on the Meteors Alfred not only cites this treatise several times 
but, what is more important, he refers explicitly to his comment¬ 
ary on this book: 

quare autem vapor et calor invisibiles flammam visibilem producunt 
in libro De Generatione et Corruptione discussimus.-’ 

Thus as the entry in the Beauvais catalogue has been proved 
trustworthy in these two items, there is no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the rest. But the other glosses, if they are still 
extant, have not yet been discovered. Besides these, Alfred 
commented on the Pseudo-Aristotelian De Plantis, translated by 
him from the Arabic, which commentary is usually found in 
the manuscripts with his own translation.'^ 

It is tempting to venture the supposition that these glosses 
represent his lectures at Oxford; but not the slightest evidence 
has so far come to light to support such a presumption. We 
possess for a later period definite proofs of Alfred’s influence 
both at Paris and Oxford. The numerous manuscripts of the 
glosses on the Meteors and the De Plantis, and their citations by 
Adam of Buckfield, Roger Bacon, Henry de Renham (cf. MS. 
British Museum, Royal 12 G. ii; see also MSS. 12 G. iii and v), 
and others bear witness to their continuous use in the schools. 

' A. Pelzer, ‘Line source inconnue de Roger Bacon, Alfred de Sareshel, 
commentateur des M6t^orologiques d’Aristote’, Archimm Franciscanum 
Historicum, xii. [1919], 44-67. 

^ Lacombe, ibid. 463-71. Miss Marthe Dulong has discovered another 
copy in MS. Bibl. Nat. lat. 7131, Paris. Fragments of these glosses are pre¬ 
served in a good number of manuscripts, cf. S. D. Wingate, The Mediaeval 
Latin Versions of the Aristotelian Scientific Corpus, with special reference to the 
BiologiaU Works, London, 1931, p. 99, n. 22; Lacombe, ibid., p. 465, n. 14. 
By an unfortunate displacement of this footnote one gets the impression that 
the manuscripts mentioned by Lacombe refer to the gloss on the De Genera¬ 
tione et Corruptione. The Oxford MSS. in which these fragments may be found 
arc: Bodl. Digby 204; Corpus Christi College iii, foil. 200^-230''; 114, 
foil. 77>--ii2’ 

* MS. Qiapter Libr. Dirrham, C. iii. 15, fol. I4''*. See Lacombe, ibid. 467. 

* Lacombe, p. 463 n. 6, gives a list of nine MSS. of which two are in 

Oxford, Balliol College, MSS. 105, foil. and 112, foil. i73''-i74''. 
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The most solid foundation of Alfred’s reputation was, how¬ 
ever, the De Motu Cordis} About the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and perhaps earlier, it was introduced into the curricu¬ 
lum of the Faculty of Arts at Paris as a textbook for the last part 
of the ‘scientia naturalis inferior’.^ On Rashdall’s assumption 
that ‘whatever was read and taught in Paris was sure sooner or 
later to be read and taught in Oxford’,^ we may infer that it 
was likewise studied in Oxford. Moreover, Alfred’s definition 
of the soul soon gained general acceptance, and was quoted 
among the current definitions by Philip the Chancellor, John 
de la Rochelle, St. Albert the Great, Bartholomew the English¬ 
man, and others.'^ This wide reputation earned for Alfred in 
the pages of the Summa Philosophiae (generally but wrongly 
ascribed to Robert Grosseteste) a distinguished place among 
the philosophers.® His significance lies in the fact that he is the 
forerunner of the great commentators, and thus links up the 
tradition of the twelfth with that of the thirteenth century.^ 

If Roger Bacon, writing as late as 1292, is to be believed, the 
New Logic of Aristotle was received and lectured on in his time, 
temporibus meis. To corroborate this, he adduces two instances: 
(a) that St. Edmund of Canterbury was the first to ‘read’ the 
Sopkistici Elenchi at Oxford; and {b) that a certain master Hugh, 

* The De Motu Cordis was edited by C. Baeumker, Des Alfred von Sareshel 
{Alfredus Anglicus) Schrift De Motu Cordis (B.G.P.M., B. xxiii. 1—2), Munster 
i. W., 1923. 

^ Cf. M. Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, Miinchen, 1936, ii. 191-2. 

^ Rashdall, The Universities, iii. 238. 

For Philip the Chancellor cf. Ex Summa Philippi Cancellarii Quaestiones De 
anima, edidit L. W. Keeler, S.I. (Opuscula et Textus Historian! Ecclesiae 
eiusque vitam atque doctrinam illustrantia. Series scholastica, xx), Monas- 
terii, 1937, 20; for the others see Baeumker’s edition of the De Motu Cordis, 
p. 2, n. 4. 

® L. Baur, Die philosophischen Werke des Robert Grosseteste (B.G.P.M. ix), 
Munster i. W., 1912, 280. 

* ‘With him (Alfred of Sareshel) the movement passes from its mathe¬ 
matical and astronomical phase to that which occupied itself primarily 
with natural philosophy and metaphysics, and we arc thus brought into the 
philosophical currents of the thirteenth century.’ Haskins, op. cit. 129. For 
Alfred, besides the works already cited, see C. Baeumker, ‘Die Stellung des 
Alfred von Sareshel (Alfredus Anglicus) und seiner Schrift De motu cordis 
in der Wissenschaft des begiimenden xiii. Jahrhundcrts’, Sitz. Bayer. Akad. 
d.Wissenschafien.Philos.-philol. u. hUt(n.Klasse.,VK,MXaic\itn, 1913; Ueberweg- 
Gcycr, 368-70 and 731, where the bibliography is given; De Wulf, Hist. 
Med. Phil. ii. 34, 37; Wingate, op. cit. 55-72; Birkenmajer, Le R 6 U, 6; Hunt, 
English Learning, 24-5; Russell, Dkt. English Writers, 18-19. 
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whose work he had seen, was the first to lecture upon the 
Posterior Analytics.^ This master Hugh is otherwise utterly 
unknown. To determine when the New Logic reached Oxford 
largely depends, therefore, on deciding the date of Edmund’s 
regency in Arts. 

The curriculum vitae of St. Edmund of Abingdon still awaits 
cautious sifting. What can be gathered with fair certainty, so 
far as it concerns us here, is that, after taking his M.A. degree 
and lecturing for some time in Paris,^ Edmund taught as a 

^ ‘Edam logicalia fuerunt tarde recepta et lecta. Nam Beatiis Edmundus 
Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus primus legit Oxonie librum elencorum tempori- 
bus meis: et vidi magistrum Hugonem, qui primo legit librum posteriorum, 
et verbum (the editor conjectures that verbum should be read: librum) cius 
conspexi.’ Fratris Rogeri Bacon Compendium Studii Theologiae, ed. H. Rashdall 
(B.S.F.S. iii), Aberdoniae, 1911, 34. Roger Bacon’s leaning to exaggeration 
has often been pointed out. See, e.g., the editor’s pertinent remarks, pp. 23-4. 
The phrase temporibus meis used by Bacon is obviously far too vague. If 
it were taken literally, it would mean ‘at the time of his own studies’, which, 
from the usually accepted date of his birth c. 1210, cannot be earlier than 
1225. The Sophistici Elenchiy it would seem, was already known to Peter 
Abailard, cf. LogicUy ^Ingredientibus\ ed. B. Geyer (B.G.P.M. xxi. 3), Munster 
i. W., 1927, 400. It is true that the Posterior Analytics found its way slowly into 
the schools, but John of Salisbury, writing not later than 1158-q, was familiar 
with its contents, though he adds that, owing to many difficuldes, it was then 
hardly used. {MetalogicuSy iv. 6, ed. Webb, Oxford, 1929, 170--1; P,L, 
cxcix. 919.) Nevertheless, there cannot be the slightest doubt, and we have 
it on Alexander Nequam’s authority {De nat. rerum, ii. 173, 293) that the 
Posterior Analytics was taught in the Paris schools in 1175 at the latest. On 
the translation and reception of the New Logic, cf. C. C. J. Webb, Joannis 
Saresberiensis Policratici, Oxonii, 1909, i. Prolegomena, xxiii-xxvii; Haskins, 
op. cit. 223-41; E. Franccschini, Aristotele nel Medioevo Latino, Padova, 
^ 935 > Aristoteles Latinus, i. 45-9, and the bibliography there given. 

^ A. B. Emden, An Oxford Hall in Medieval Times, Oxford, 1927, 88, 
says: ‘It would seem probable that he (Edmund) entered upon his Regency 
in Arts at Oxford as soon as he had completed his studies in Paris.’ But his 
teaching in Paris is expressly recorded in the early Life preserved in MS. 
62, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, edited by W. Wallace, Life of St, Edmund 
of Canterbury from Original Sources, London, 1893, ‘Cumque Parisius 

diu legisset, laboribus studiisque confectum dulcedo patriae rcvocavit’ 
(p. 603), Unless this refers to his regency in theology, which would not 
seem likely, it should be assigned to his lectureship in Arts. P. Glorieux, 
Repertoire des maitres en thiologie de Paris au XIIP sikle (fitudes de Phil. 
M6d. xvii), Paris, 1933, i, p. 261 and Tables, sets his theological 
teaching in Paris, 1225-9. However, Edmund’s presence is attested at 
Salisbury on 29-30 Sept. 1225, 15 Aug. 1226 {Register of St, Osmund, ed. 
W. H. Rich Jones (R.S.), London, 1884, ii. 37, 60); 3 Oct. 1227 {Charters 
and Documents iOmtraRng the History of the Cathedral, City, and Diocese of Salisbury 
in the Tweffih and Thirteenth Cenheries, ed. W. R. Jones and W. Dunn Macray 
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regent in Arts at Oxford for nearly six years.^ But the exact 
time of his regency, that is the crux of the whole problem. 
Taking up afresh and examining all the evidence on my own 
account, I have arrived at the conclusion that the date suggested 
by Dom W. Wallace,^ about 1202-8, seems to fit in well with 
all the known facts. 

The dispersion of masters and scholars would preclude the 
years 1209-14, since there is no reason to suspect that Edmund 
was one of the masters who ‘post recessum scolarium irreverenter 
legerunt’.^ On the other hand, an earlier period than 1202 or 
1203 would not leave sufficient time for his philosophical train¬ 
ing; whereas a later date than 1214 is unthinkable, since it 
would bring us to 1220. But by 1222 Edmund was treasurer 
of Salisbury Cathedral,^ and it is rightly assumed that he was 
appointed to this office while lecturing on theology at Oxford.^ 
It is, moreover, certain that before he incepted in theology at 
Oxford he had spent a year or more at the Priory of the Augus- 
tinian Canons at Merton.^ Thus any alternative to 1202 (or 
1203)-! 208 (or 1209) is fraught with difficulties. 

But if the ‘New Logic’ was received sometime between 1202 
and 1209, it is hardly to be expected that the libri naturales and 
the Metaphysics were taught in the Oxford schools at any much 
earlier period. 

(R.S.), London, 1891, 189); and 9 Sept. 1228 {Reg. St. Osmund, ii. 108). It 
is, perhaps, not irrelevant to note that all these dates occur more or less 
during the long vacations. 

’ It is nowhere definitely stated that the six years of regency in Arts were 
spent at Oxford, but circumstantial evidence tends towards that conclusion. 
Cf. Emden, op. cit. 88, and 267-70, the University letter sent to the Pope 
in support of Edmund’s canonization. 

* Dom W. Wallace, O.S.B., Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury, 71-89. 

^ Mediaeval Archives of the University of Oxford, ed. H. E. Salter (O.H.S. Ixx), 
Oxford, 1920, i. 4. 

* The first known document in which Edmund appears as a treasurer is 
on 18 Aug., 1222, ‘in crastino octobarum S. Laurentii’ {Reg. of St. Osmund, 
i- 339) > while on 17 Jan. of the same year Abraham of Winton was still 
Xxcasarex {Charters and Doc. 121). 

* This is suggested by all the lives, cf. Wallace, op. cit. 553, 604, 5; A. T. 
Baker, ‘La Vie de Saint Edmond Archevdque de Cantorbiry’, Romania, Iv 
[1929], 356. Magister Edmundus de Abbendone is recorded in the Rotidi Hugonis 
de Welles, Episcopi Lincolniensis (Cant, and York Soc. iii), London, 1907, ii. 5, at 
the xii year of his Episcopate (i 32 i), as residing in Oxford. 

‘ Cf. Wallace, 88, 549, 552. On St. Edmund cf. also F. de Paravicini, Ufe 
of St. Edmund of Abingdon, Archbishop of Canterbury, London, 1898; H. W. C. 
Davis, ‘An tmpublished life of Edmund Rich’, E.H.R. xxii [1907], 
84-92; D.N.B.; Russell, Diet. &tglish Writers, 25. 
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Yet it is said that a master John of London, who had taught 
John of Garland in his youth, lectured at Oxford upon natural 
philosophy.^ Of this John very little is known as yet. L. J. 
Paetow, followed by J. C. Russell,^ assigned John’s teaching to 
1210-13. But, as A. B. Emden has rightly remarked,^ these 
years coincide with the suspendium clericorum which lasted from 
1209 to 1214. R. W. Hunt^ has suggested as a more probable 
date a period immediately before 1209. Perhaps there is also 
place for another hypothesis. John of Garland’s words intro¬ 
ducing this ‘laicus doctor’, 

omni litterula privatus, scivit et ivit 
ut laicus, sero vir Plato, mane rudis, 

would seem to suggest something different from the orthodox 
University professor. It is possible, perhaps, that John of 
London was a kind of private tutor, not a recognized University 
lecturer; or we may suppose that, defying academic authority, he 
‘irreverenter’ continued to teach. With the dearth of any definite 
evidence, it is not possible to venture more than a conjecture. 

At all events, with John Blund we are on more solid ground. 
He was a contemporary of St. Edmund of Abingdon, who was 
nominated Archbishop of Canterbury when the former’s 
election was set aside by the Pope. Both taught at Paris and 
at Oxford, and both are recorded as the first to have lectured 
upon the ‘new Aristotle’ at Oxford, Edmund on the Elenchi 
and Blund on the libri naturales. 

‘ John of Garland, De Triumphis Ekclesiae, ed. T. Wright, London, 1856, 

53-4: 

Effectus laicus fuit hoc [corr. by Paetow from hie] in tempore doctor 
Oxoniae, viguit sensibus ipse tamen. 

Omni litterula privatus, scivit et ivit 
Ut laicus, sero vir Plato, mane rudis. 

Hie de Londoniis fuerat, dictusque Johannes, 

Philosophos iuveni legerat ante mihi. 

Praedixit populo praefatus bella futura, 

Discipulisque dedit haec documenta suis. 

Frigidus et siccus ventus vapor est resolutus 
^ terris et aquis, sic Avicenna canit. 

Accidit alterius formae commixtio vends, 

Quam casus confert ex regione ista. 

* L. J. Paetow, Two Medieval Satires on the University of Paris, La Bataille 
des VU Ars of Henri d’Atukli and the Morale Scolarium ofJohn of Garland, Berkeley 
(California), 1927, 83-4; J. G. Russell, Diet. English Writers, 69. 

Rashdall, The Universities, iii. 50-1 n. 

* R. W. Hunt, English Learning, 22 n. 2. 
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In a poem addressed to Pope Gregory IX in support of John 
Blund’s election to the see of Canterbury in 1232, Henry of 
Avranches wrote of him: 

Adde quod a puero studiis electus inhesit, 
primus Aristotilis satagens perquirere libros, 
quando recenter eos Arabes misere Latinis, 
quos numquam fertur legisse celebrius alter 
aut prius, ut perhibent Oxonia Parisiusque.' 

Non tamen est contentus eo quasi fine, nec artis 
illi mundane suffecit adeptio, donee 
humanos regeret divina scientia sensus, 
ad quam translatus lustrisque duobus et annis 
insudans totidem, rexit dominanter in ipsa.^ 

This is a plain statement of the introduction of the new 
learning into the Oxford schools. 

We do not know when and where John Blund was born. To 
construct his early career we have to rely exclusively upon the 
authority of Henry of Avranches. The statutes of 1215 drawn up 
by Cardinal Robert de Courson required that a master in theo¬ 
logy in the University of Paris should have reached the thirty- 
fifth year of his age.^ Accordingly, if in 1232 Blund had only 
been regent in theology for twelve years, he must have gained his 
mastership not earlier than 1220. It would be, therefore, a fair 
conjecture to put his birth at about 1185, at the latest. 

From his boyhood John Blund learned his letters, ‘a puero 
studiis inhesit’. We may assume that he received his first school¬ 
ing in grammar and arithmetic in a neighbouring monastery or 
cathedral, or perhaps at Oxford. We cannot say where he 
pursued his studies in Arts, whether at Oxford, or, like Edmund 
of Abingdon and other contemporary English youths, at Paris. 
But wherever he went through his course, we are assured that his 
main interest lay in applying himself to the study of the new learn¬ 
ing, which he was one of the first to teach in both universities. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that Blund lectured upon 
Aristotle as a regent in Arts, not in theology. The crucial point 
is to determine the correct time of his regency. 

To attain the mastership in Arts at Paris the statutes of 1215 
prescribe a course of six years of study, an age at least of 

* As this form Oxonia, Parisius, etc. has on occasion confused those 
primarily familiar with classical Latin, it should be noted that this was the 
common medieval mode of expressing the locative. 

* The Shorter Latin Poems of Master Henry of Avranches relating to England, 

edited by J. C. Russell and J. P. Heironimus, Cambridge (U.S.A.), 1935, 
p. 131, 77-86. 3 Chart. Univ. Par., i, n. 20, p. 79. 
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twenty-one and a promise to teach in the Paris schools for a 
period of at least two years.* It is true that Blund must have 
taken his degree some years before the enactment of this 
provision; but, as Professor Powicke has rightly remarked, 
Courson’s statutes ‘defined the tendencies of general practice’.* 
If this is so, and if our conjecture—that Blund was born about 
1185—holds good, it would presumably follow that he obtained 
his licence in his twenties, about 1205-6. 

This date would roughly coincide with the appearance of 
the new Aristotle in the schools of Paris. The books of Aristotle 
arrived accompanied by Arabic treatises and commentaries 
imported from Spain. The intellectual revolution brought 
about by the penetration of such wealth of thought stirred 
up masters and scholars alike in the Faculty of Arts. It is 
not improbable that Blund, as a student or lecturer, was a 
witness of this powerful movement. Henry of Avranches 
describes his great enthusiasm, in bustling search for Aristote¬ 
lian and Arabic learning: 

primus Aristotilis satagens perquirere libros, 
quando recenter eos Arabes misere Latinis; 

words which sound almost as an echo of Giraldus Gambrensis: 

libri quidam, tanquam Aristotelis intitulati, Toletanis Hispaniae finibus 
nuper inventi et translati.^ 

If this be the case I am inclined to think it less unlikely that, 
before incepting at Oxford, Blund studied and taught the Arts 
in Paris. This suggestion would gain some probability if it 
could be shown that the ius ubique docendi, claimed by the 
Parisian masters, but not granted to those of Oxford, was 
already being exercised by this time, as it very likely was.”* 

At any rate, let us presume, at least as probable, that, after 
teaching for some time at Paris, Blund, exercising his right to 

* ‘Nullus legat Parisius de artibus citra vicesimum primum etatis sue 
annum, et quod sex annis audierit de artibus ad minus, antequam ad 
legendum accedat, et quod protestetur se lecturum duobus annis ad minus, 
nisi rationabilis causa intervenerit, quam publice vel coram examinatoribus 
debebit probare.’ Chart. Univ. Par. i, p. 78. According to the legal axiom: 
‘annus coeptus pro plcno habctur’ (Digestum, hb. l. viii), it was sufficient 
to have completed the twentieth year of age to incept in Arts. 

* F. M. Powicke, Stephen Langton, Oxford, 1928, 28. 

\ Specubttn Ecdesiae, dist. i, Prooemium. Opera, ed. J. S. Brewer (R.S.) 
London, 1873, w- 9* 

* Cf. G. L. Haskins, ‘The University of Oxford and the “Ius ubique do¬ 
cendi” *, E.H.R. Ivi {1941], 281-92. 
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teach everywhere, entered upon his regency in Arts at Oxford. 
Thus he would be teaching side by side with such masters as 
St. Edmund, whose deep attraction to the liberal arts, particu¬ 
larly to the Quadrivium, is attested by his early biographer,^ and 
with John of London, who, as we have it on John of Garland’s 
authority, taught Avicennian theories at Oxford.^ 

On the other hand, if we accept the other hypothesis, that 
Blund had first incepted at Oxford, there seems to be no 
reason to assume that his Paris career began before 1209. But 
this date would seem rather late to justify the statement that 
he was one of the very first to lecture on the books of Aristotle on 
natural philosophy. On the contrary, the ban of 1210 implies, 
and other evidence shows, that the libri naturales had been used 
for some years previously. Besides, the prohibition of the 
Council of Paris would cut his lectures to barely a year, hardly 
enough to earn him that celebrity suggested by Henry of 
Avranches. Taking everything into consideration, the former 
alternative would seem preferable as more consistent with this 
account: 

quos (Aristotelis libros) numquam fertur legisse celebrius alter 
aut prius, ut perhibent Oxonia Parisiusque. 

However this may be, Blund’s lectures at Oxford were 
unexpectedly interrupted by the suspendium clericorum from 1209 
to 1214. Once again he would depart for Paris and resume his 
teaching in the Faculty of Arts. 

It was usual for a master in Arts, after some years of lecturing, 
or even simultaneously with it, to pass to one of the higher 
faculties, theology, law, or medicine. John Blund was not an 
exception, but betook himself to the study of theology. There 
were then at Paris a good number of Englishmen teaching or 
studying in the theological faculty. Amongst the masters we 
meet John of St. Albans and William of Durham, and among 
the scholars were very likely to be found John of St. Giles and 

' ‘Sed cum adhuc delectabili acerbitate et acerba delectatione liberalium 
artium, maxime quadrivalium, adhuc dentes eius obtepescerent, non 
sapiebant ei divine pagine rudimenta que animara esurientem plenius reficere 
consueverunt potius quam vagxun animum ambagibus illudendo demulcere.’ 
MS. British Museum, Cotton Jul, D. VI, fol. 127*^, edited by W. Wallace, 
Life of St. Edmund of Canterbury, 549, and attributed by him to Eustace, 
monk of Christ Church and chaplain to the archbishop, but now generally 
held to be the work of Matthew Paris. Cf., e.g., A. T. Baker, ‘La Vie de S. 
Edmond’, Romania, Iv [1929], 332-42. 

* Cf. supra, p. 241. 
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Alexander of Hales. Glorieux* maintains that Blund was prob¬ 
ably regent in the scholastic years 1218-23 and almost certainly 
in 1223-6, and considers that he left Paris in 1229. But on the 
authority of Henry of Avranches we have already suggested 
that he did not gain his mastership in theology until c. 1220, 
and Matthew Paris implies that he wais still teaching in 1229. 
Blund is, in fact, mentioned along with the famosi Anglici, Alan 
of Beccles, Nicholas of Farnham, Radulfus of Maidstone, and 
William of Durham, who withdrew from the University at the 
great dispersion of that year.^ An interruption of lectures in 
one university meant very often a migration of masters and 
scholars to another. It was Oxford in its turn that now profited 
from the departure of the English masters from Paris. These 
came to Oxford to resume their theological teaching; whereas 
John of St. Giles and Alexander of Hales remained in Paris to 
become, shortly afterwards, the former a Dominican and the 
latter a Franciscan. 

While regent at Oxford^ Blund was elected on August 26, 
1232, to the see of Canterbury."* He was then canon of Chi¬ 
chester.® It would seem that he was not yet raised to the 
priesthood, or even to holy Orders, since he is styled merely as 
clericus.^ That a distinguished scholar would be nominated to 
high ecclesiastical offices, although not yet in holy Orders, was 
not in those days unusual. On August 30 the king granted his 
assent to the election and requested the Pope to see his way to 
confirm it.’ John Blund, with some of the monks of Canter- 

‘ Repertoire des maitresen thiologie de Paris, i, n. 135, pp. 302-3 and Tables. 

* Chronica major a, iii. 168. 

3 In stating that Blund 'publico stipendio inter Isiacos theologiam 
profiteretur’, Leland was, perhaps, only interpreting a custom of his own 
days. Comm, de Scriptoribus Britan., ed. A. Hall, Oxonii, 1709, n. 261, p. 276. 
Blund’s presence at Oxford is attested in 1231, when the king at his and other 
University masters’ request pardoned some students. Close Rolls, i22y— 
31, London, 1902, 520. 

* Roger of Wendover, Flores Historiarum (R.S.), iii. 34; Chron. maj. iii. 

223; Hist. Anglorum, ii. 345; Annales Monastici, i. 87; ii. 86; iii. 132; iv. 72, 
73 > 423. The date of the election is vaguely stated by Roger of Wendover 
and Matthew Paris as ‘tempore autumnali’; but Gervase of Canterbury says 
expressly: ‘viio kalendas Septembris’ {The Historical Works, ed. W. Stubbs. 
London, 1880, ii. 129), that is, August 26, not 24 or 27, as Russell asserts 
{Diet. English Writers, 57). ® Gervase of Canterbury, op. et loc. cit. 

® Roger de Wendover, ibid.; Chron. maj. loc. cit.; but in the Hist. Anglorum 
Blund is described as ‘dericus eminentis scientiae’ (ibid.), which qualifica¬ 
tion would, however, restrict its meaning. 

’ Patent Rolls, Henry HI, London, 1903, 498. 
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bury, set out hastily for Rome; but he was forestalled by the 
archdeacon of Canterbury, Simon Langton (Cardinal Stephen’s 
brother), who hotly contested the promotion. In addition to 
other charges brought against him, Blund was indicted for 
an unspecified offence committed at Oxford. Henry of Av- 
ranches, who alone mentions this accusation, retorted that, if 
the archbishop-elect were truly guilty, such a crime would not 
have pzissed unnoticed. More than that, the authorities, the 
clergy, the abbots, the dean, and indeed the whole city of 
Oxford bear witness to his integrity. If more witnesses were 
needed to prove his blameless life, they were at hand, and from 
many lands. There were in Rome French, Saxons, English, 
Romans, Sicilians, Slavs, Hungarians, Greeks, Spaniards, 
Lithuanians, Britons, peoples from every country under the 
sun, who knew him in Paris, and, though in diverse tongues, 
will all vouch for him. If need be, no stone will be left unturned 
to show that his behaviour was beyond reproach. Would, then, 
the unsupported evidence of one single man prevail against the 
testimony of the king, of the chancellor, the whole clergy of 
Oxford, of every bishop in the realm, of every nation of students 
in Paris? Obviously not, concludes the poet-advocate, since in 
legal practice the word of one man is no evidence at all, ‘vox 
unius vox est nullius’.* 

Yet this warm defence was of no avail. John Blund was 
rejected by Gregory IX for holding two benefices with cure of 
souls without dispensation. But above this canonical irregu¬ 
larity, which he had himself confessed, lay a deeper reason. It 
was noised abroad that his election was mainly the work of 
the Bishop of Winchester, Peter des Roches,^ from whom he 
had received a gift of a thousand marks of silver with an 
additional thousand on loan towards his expenses.^ Further, 
Peter des Roches sought by letters to induce the Emperor to 
plead with the Pope for John’s nomination. The result of all 
this was that Blund was suspected of simony and ambition.^ 
Moreover, if we can rest on the authority of Thomas Wykes, 
it was feau-ed that by promoting Blund to the head of the 
English episcopate, the courtier bishop of Winchester would 
obtain supreme control over the spiritual as well as over the 

* Henry of Avranches, op. cit. 87-122, pp. 131-2. 

* ‘Favcnte sibi maxime episcopo Wintonicnsi, tunc magnae auctoritatw 

viro, electus est in archiepiscopum Cantuariensem.’ Chron. Th. Wykes, Ann. 
Men. iv. 73. ^ Rog. de Wendover, iii, 50; Chron. maj. iii. 243-^4. 

* Rog. de Wendover and Chron. maj., ibid. 
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temporal.* This was not a baseless suspicion, since Peter des 
Roches was by temperament and character too restless, am¬ 
bitious, and domineering, whereas Blund was rather a simple 
soul, pliable, easily swayed, and readily influenced.^ 

In a brief addressed to master John Blund on June 8, 1233, 
Gregory IX declares that the veto of his election to the see of 
Canterbury cast no slur upon his reputation, nor should render 
him ineligible for any other episcopal dignity.^ By another 
brief given on the same day, the Pope restored to him the church 
of Horsley in the diocese of Coventry, which he had resigned, 
and in addition licensed him to retain the church of Bertun 
in the diocese of Ely and the canonry of Chichester as well."* 

Some time later John Blund was appointed Chancellor of 
York. John of Garland calls him 

Flos Eboracensis, flos pridem Parisiensis, 

and proposes him as an ‘exemplum honestae imitationis’.® 
Blund died in 1248, the same year as Simon Langton. Thus, 
adds Matthew Paris, ‘perturbatus et perturbator ad turbas 
simul perrexerunt defunctorum’.^ 

St.John’s College, Cambridge, MS. E. 17 (number 120 in 
James’s catalogue) contains a Tractatus de Anima secundum 
lohannem Blondum (foil. i23'^-i34'', I4i'^-i55'^'’). James’s cata¬ 
logue^ gives as the title of this work, ‘De diversis opinionibus 

‘ ‘Cassata est electio mag. Job. Blundi, ea de causa, ut dicebatur, quia duo 
habebat beneficia sine dispensatione S. Pontificis. Verier tamen causa fuit 
ne P[ctrus] de Roches, episcopus Wintoniensis, qui tunc consiliarus regis fuit 
et maxime fovebat partes dicti Johannis, utriusque gladii dominium usur- 
paret.’ Chron. Th. Wykes, Ann. Mon. iv. 74. 

* ‘Fuerunt cnim (Blund and Roches) cor unum et anima una, et idem 
lohannes simplex et convertibilis.’ Hist. Anglorum, ii. 355. 

* It is not quite exact to assert, as J. C. Russell twice does {Diet. English 
Writers, 58), that ‘the Pope gave permission to hold a bishopric should such 
a position be offered to him’. To accept or not a bishopric does not require 
the Pope’s permission, but rests solely on the elect. What Gregory IX states 
is simply this, that ‘ei ad notam vel noxam hoc non debeat ab aliquo im- 
putari, quominus ad episcopalem eligi valeat dignitatem’. Reg. Greg. IX, 
cd. L. Auvray, Paris, 1896, i. 777, n. 1382; Calendar of Entries in the Raped 
Registers, ed. W. H. Bliss, i. 135. 

* Reg. Greg. IX, i. 777, n. 1383; Cd. Pap. Reg., ibid. 

’ Morde Scolarium, c. xxxiv, ed. Pactow, 253. ® Chron. maj. v. 41. 

’ M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. John's College, Cambridge, Cambridge, 1913, 154. For the description of 
the MS. see James, ibid. 153-5- ^ hope to give a fuller description of the 
whole manuscript and to examine in particular a set of quaestiones ‘De 
statu anime exute’ in another connexion. Foil. 135-40 have been misplaced, 
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circa anime essentiam’, but this is in fact the title of Ch. iii, 
entered, with a reference mark, at the head of the list of the 
Capitula, and mistaken by James for the title. This and an 
interrogation mark added by James to the author’s name and 
to the ascription explain, perhaps, why this important work 
passed almost unnoticed by all medievalists. 

The text is written on vellum, in double column, with a fine 
clear hand in a thirteenth-century English script, very likely 
by an elderly scribe, since we meet here and there with archaic 
forms of words or letters, such as the characteristic et. A space 
was left for the initials, which has never been filled in; a small 
letter is marked instead in the margin. The numbering in the 
list of the chapters, their headings in the text, and the ascription 
at the beginning are in red, but now hardly visible. The text 
is fairly good and contains few mistakes and fewer corrections. 
In a few cases the corrector expanded a word which could be 
easily misread, as lo (fol. 124'^“) expanded in margin: locuto 
or again: g'* (fol. 124'^^) : gsiit. 

The Cambridge manuscript is the only known copy of this 
work. It is not a commentary on Aristotle’s De Anima, but as 
its title, Tractatus de Anima, implies, a treatise on the Soul, a 
fact that suggests its early origin. It falls, according to the table 
of contents, into twenty-seven chapters; the last one, however, 
on ‘Divine Providence’, is now wanting. Whether the author 
himself left his work unfinished or the last chapter was lost by 
chance we do not know. That the work is followed immediately 
in the same column and in the same hand by a different text, 
‘Seneca de remediis fortuitorum’, would seem to indicate that 
Ch. xxvii was already missing in the scribe’s copy. 

One should not expect to find in this treatise theories elabor¬ 
ated to perfection, or theses formulated in precise philosophical 
language. The approach to the problems is uncertain, rather 
from the dialectical than the metaphysical angle; their treat¬ 
ment is elementary and somewhat confused. Aristotle is never 
quoted with the epithet ‘The Philosopher’, but by his name 
‘Aristotle’. The citations are sometimes vague, sometimes 
more defined. As the work proceeds, the argument gains in 

doubtless in the rebinding. They contain the continuation of a collection of 
sermons and should have preceded foil. 123-34 (cf. fol. 140'': ‘Hie expliciunt 
sermones per Distinctiones super Epistolas’). It is a real pleasure to express 
my grateful thanks to the Librarian of St. John’s College, Mr. H. P. W. 
Gatty, the Deputy Librarian Mr. F. P. White, and to the staff, who have 
shown me the greatest comtesy and on several occasions have gone out of 
their way to asast me. 
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conviction, and the quotations in preciseness, with the reference 
to the particular book from which they are drawn. Blund is 
familiar with Cicero, Boethius, Plato’s Timaeus, St. Augustine, 
St. John Damascene; but his main authorities are the Arabian 
philosophers, Algazel, and above all Avicenna. His Aristotle is 
the Aristotle of the Arabian thinkers, lately brought from Spain. 
This tallies well with the account of Henry of Avranches. All 
these hints, and the fact that there is nowhere any trace of 
Averroes, point in the direction of its early composition and 
produce strong cumulative evidence that it was written in the 
first decades of the thirteenth century. 

It would be unfair, and even unjust, to compare Blund’s 
contribution to Aristotelian learning with that, e.g., of Albert 
the Great, Thomas Aquinas, or Siger of Brabant. To estimate 
his achievement and measure the progress he attained we must 
view it in the light of his immediate predecessors and con¬ 
temporaries. We have to watch the slow and lengthy process 
of elaboration in the twelfth century; the awkward essays of 
the school of Anselm of Laon; the fumbling, superficial, confused 
speculations of William of Conches and the school of Chartres; 
the insuperable difficulties and antinomies in which Hugh of 
St. Victor, Isaac Stella, Alcher of Clervaux, Alan of Lille found 
themselves. Even the bold attempt of Peter Abailard, in spite 
of his fine share in the development of the doctrine of abstrac¬ 
tion, remained indecisive and uncertain. To investigate 
accurately the nature of the soul, to discuss fully its powers, 
John of Salisbury warns us, we must not be content with the 
teaching of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, but we should explore 
also the writings of the Doctors of the Church. When he praises 
the moderniores who wrote a great deal on the soul,‘ John of 
Salisbury did not suspect how meagre and incoherent was 
their knowledge; and little wonder: it was gathered firom 
heterogeneous and conflicting sources, from Platonist psychology 
derived mainly from Cicero, Chalcidius, and St. Augustine; 
and firom Aristotelian elements drawn mostly fi“om Boethius. 

With Alexander Nequam, Alfred of Sareshel, and Dominic 
Gundissalinus we come nearer to John Blund. In Books III 
and IV of his chief theological work, the Speculum Speculationum, 
Alexander Nequam has a brief treatise on the soul, in which, 
as Dr. R. W. Hunt points out, ‘he shows an interest xmusual 
at the time in psychological questions, apparently under the 

‘ loan. Saresberienais, Metdegjiais, rv. xx (ed. Webb, 187; P.L. exeix. 
928). 

XXDC Kk 
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influence of the De Anima of Avicenna’.* This is true; but, as 
Dr. Hunt has also remarked, his approach is timid, and we may 
add, even disappointing. There is hardly any trace in his 
treatise of Aristotelian psychology; it is purely and simply 
Augustinian. To quote one single, but striking instance, in 
Bk. Ill, Ch. xc, De Viribus animae, he has a long discourse on 
the powers of the soul. Like Isaac Stella, like Alcher of Cler- 
vaux, like Daniel of Morley, like the twelfth-century writers, 
Nequam gives the tripartite division of the soul, which, he tells 
us, is the doctrine of the Fathers of the Church, 

vis rationabilis ut discernat bonum a malo, vis irascibilis ut detestetur 
malum, vis concupiscibilis ut eligat bonum. 

These three powers of the soul are usually termed potential 
parts of the soul, since, strictly speaking, the powers are 

sensus, imaginatio, ratio et intellectus. Valde autem artificiosum essct 
reducere has quattuor vires ad tres predictas. 

However, he does not stress the point, for he does not want to be 
singular, but to follow the common doctrine (cf. Ch. xcii). He is 
well aware of what Aristotle has to say in the Topics, but it appears 
as if he had never heard of that other Aristotelian distinction of 
the vegetative, sensitive, and rational soul; in a word, as if he 
had no knowledge at all of Aristotle’s treatise De Animal 

The dedication, ‘Ad magistrum magnum Alexandrum 
Nequam’, of the De Motu Cordis of Alfred of Sareshel seems to 
suggest that it was written in England on his return from Spain,^ 
hence in the last decade of the twelfth or the first of the thir¬ 
teenth century. This work contains in a curious mixture a 
large body of doctrine common to Neo-Platonic metaphysics 
and Aristotelian biological and natural philosophy, and ‘shows 
a wealth of Aristotelian citation such as we cannot find in any 
other Latin author of its time’.'* But even so, it falls short of 
Blund’s achievement. Alfred’s gloss on Aristotle’s De Anima 
would, if it still existed, have offered us a better and fairer 
opportunity of comparison. Its loss deprives us of the only 
means of assessing his relative merit. 

Dominic Gundissalinus was the first to utilize and to attempt 

* R. W. Hunt, Alexander Neckam, University of Oxford, Abstracts of 
Dissertations for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy, ix, Oxford, 1937, 54. 

* The Speculum Speculationum is preserved in MS. British Museum, Royal, 
7 F. I, Ch. xc, foil. 72”-73«. Dr. Hunt has generously put at my disposal 
his transcript and photographs of this manuscript. 

* Cf. Hunt, English Learning, 24-5. 

* Haskins, Studies in the Hist, of Med. Science, 129. 
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a systematic, even if not always sufficiently coherent, exposition 
of the new learning; thus providing the schoolmen with fresh 
problems and presenting to them new approaches to speculation. 
Gundissalinus, rather than an original thinker, was purely and 
simply a compiler.* His treatise De Anima^ was the first attempt 
to introduce new psychological problems into the schools. The 
influence exercised by this opuscule is amazing, in view of the 
mediocrity of its contents. Without citing it explicitly, Blund 
was undoubtedly familiar with it; although, owing to Gun¬ 
dissalinus’ method of ‘scissors-and-paste’, it is often difficult to 
discover whether Blund is using Avicenna or Gundissalinus as 
his source. But Blund’s treatise is by far superior, both in the 
range of the problems treated^ and in the manner in which 
they are discussed. Whereas the De Anima of Gundissalinus is 
a compilation drawn up from his own Arabic translations, 
especially from Avicenna’s De Anima, Avicebron’s Fans Vitae, 
and from the De Differentia Spiritus et Animae of Costa ben Luca, 
Blund’s is a coherent and homogeneous work, sound and well 
balanced. Nowhere do we find in Blund, as we do in Gun¬ 
dissalinus, that facile and unwearied passing from one author 
to another, e.g. from Avicenna to Avicebron, without even 
attempting to bridge the hiatus, or to remove the inconsistency. 
Avicebron is never cited by Blund. He was perfectly aware that 
one cannot follow both Avicenna and Avicebron. In Blund we 
have uniformity and consonance of doctrine throughout. 

Like Gundissalinus and Alfred the Englishman, John Blund 
eminently belonged to a period of transition. He joins in the 
attempt to utilize Eastern philosophy in Western thought, and 
links up the Arabian world with Scholasticism. He is a fore¬ 
runner of the great systematic thinkers, who showed how it 
was possible to transform ancient doctrines into new philoso¬ 
phies.^ But more than Gundissalinus, Blund is a striking 
example of the penetration of Aristotle and Avicenna into 
the Oxford and Paris schools, and brings to light once more the 

^ On Gundissalinus cf. C. Baeumker, Dominictis Gundissalinus als philoso- 
phischer Schriftsteller (1898), reprinted and the bibliography brought up to 
date by M. Grabmann, Studien und Charakteristiken zur Gesckichte der Philosophic 
insbesondere dcs Mittelalters (B.G.P.M. xxv. Munster i. W., 1928, 255-75; 
D. A. Callus, ^Gundissalinus’ De Aiiima and the Problem of Substantial 
Form’, The New Scholasticism^ xiii [1939], 338-55* 

® A new and complete edition was published lately by J. T. Muckle, with 
an Introduction by E. Gilson, Mediaeval Studies {Toronto)^ ii. [1940], 23-103. 

^ For the range of questions discussed cf. Additional Note, pp. 280-1. 

^ Cf De Wulf, Histoiy qf Mediaeval Philosophy^ ii. 30. 
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importance and influence of the Avicennian movement in the 
early thirteenth century, so vividly described by Professor 
E. Gilson^ and P^re R. De Vaux.^ More than in Gundissalinus, 
we see delineated in Blund the great questions which in the 
second half of that century were to divide the different schools 
into two opposing armies, the outlining of the conflict between 
philosophers and theologians, Aristotelians and the so-called 
Augustinians. In Blund we meet with the earliest, clear, and 
unmistakable account of the binarium famosissimum of the 
Augustinians, Plurality of Forms and hylomorphic composition 
of spiritual substances, the angels and the human soul. The 
treatment of the problems is very elementary—too elementary, 
perhaps; but there it is. As a true Aristotelian and true Avicen¬ 
nian, he denied Plurality of Forms and composition of matter 
and form in the soul and in the angels—another proof, if any 
were needed, to show that the pluralist theory was not after 
all so current and familiar as Kilwardby and Pecham would 
like us to believe, ‘hactenus tenuit totus mundus’; and as some 
recent writers still persist in asserting. 

Robert Grosseteste, a contemporary of John Blund, was 
undoubtedly one of the most eminent masters in thirteenth- 
century Oxford. As professor and as chancellor he took a 
prominent part in the events of university life; as Bishop of 
Lincoln, he enriched the University with new regulations and 
confirmed its foundation. His interests were many-sided. In 
addition to numerous sermons and other pastoral and devotional 
writings both in Latin and in Anglo-Norman, he translated 
works from the Greek, commented on the Bible, on Aristotle, 
and on the Pseudo-Dionysius, and composed treatises on 
philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, and the natural sciences.^ 
His influence was beneficial, wide, and lasting, not only on the 
Franciscans, to whom he lectured from 1229 or ^230 until his 
election to the see of Lincoln in 1235, but also on the whole 
University and on the world of learning at large. 

' E. Gilson, ‘Pourquoi Saint Thomas a critique Saint Augustin’, Archives 
d'histoire doctrinale et Utthaire du Moyen Age, i [1926-7], 5-127; ‘Avicennc ct 
Ic point de depart de Duns Scot’, ibid., ii. [1928], 89-149; ‘Lcs sources 
gr^o-arabes de I’Augustinismc avicennisant’, ibid. iv. [1929], 5-149; ‘Roger 
Marston: un cas d’Augustinisme Avicennisant,’ ibid. viii. [1933], 37—42. 

* R. De Vaux, O.P., Notes et Textes sur VAvicennisvie Latin aux confins des 
XI 1 *—XIII‘ sikUs (Bibl. Thomiste, xx), Paris, 1934. 

* Cf. S. Harrison Thomson, The Writings of Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln, 1235-1253, Cambridge, 1940; L. Baur, Die philosophischen Werke des 
Robert Grosseteste, Bischofs von Lincoln (B.G.P.M. ix), Munster i. W., 1912. 
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Grosseteste has long been recognized as ‘largely instrumental 
in introducing the new Aristotle to the Oxford schools’,^ and 
there is no need for me to stress the matter. I wish only to touch 
upon one or two points. Grosseteste’s activities fall into two 
distinct periods—as master in Oxford, and as Bishop of Lincoln. 
The latter does not concern us here except for his translations 
of Aristotle. Until then the Latins possessed in a version from 
the Greek only the first three books of the Ethics. Books II and 
III, which were first translated, were known as the Ethica vetus, 
and Book I, translated between 1220 and 1230, as the Ethica 
nova. Grosseteste, helped by his ‘adiutores’, undertook, between 
1240 and 1249, to render into Latin the whole work. He re¬ 
vised against the Greek the Latin version of the first three books, 
translated anew the other seven, and in addition translated a 
number of Greek commentators on the Ethics. Moreover, in 
order to render clearer the sense of difficult passages, he added 
notulae or glosses. About three hundred of these have now been 
identified. By his translation of the Nicomachean Ethics and its 
Greek commentators Grosseteste opened new horizons to theo¬ 
logical, moral, and social studies and inaugurated a new era 
in Aristotelian learning. But with all this A. Pelzer,^ Professor 
Powicke,^ S. H. Thomson,"* and Ezio Franceschini® have 
dealt so fully and thoroughly that there is no need to say 
any more. 

Grosseteste’s contribution to Aristotelianism was not only 
‘by his exertions in promoting better translations of the Aristo¬ 
telian treatises than those hitherto in use’,^ but also by his original 
writings and commentaries on Aristotle. This brings us to his 
scholastic career at Oxford. 

Roger Bacon asserts that Grosseteste utterly disregarded the 
books of Aristotle and their method, ‘neglexit omnino libros 
Aristotelis et vias eorum’; he went his own way in search of 
scientific learning relying on his personal experience and other 

* H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe, iii. 241. 

* A. Pclzer, ‘Lcs Versions latines des ouvrages de morale conserve sous 
Ic nom d’Aristote, cn usage au XIII® si^cle’, Revue nio~scolastique de philosophie, 
xxiii [1921]. 336-8, 378-412- 

^ F. M. Powickc, Robert Grosseteste and the Nicotnachem Ethics, Proc. of the 
British Academy, xvi, London, 1930. 

S. H. Thomson, The ^NoUde' of Grosseteste on the Nicomachean Ethics, Proc. 
of the British Academy, xix, London, 1933. 

^ E. Franceschini, Roberto Grossatesta, oescovo di Lincoln, e le sue traduzioni 
Udine, Venezia, 1933. 

* H. Rashdall, The UrdversiHes, iii. 239-40. 
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authorities.* As usual, Roger Bacon’s statement is more than 
slightly exaggerated. That Grosseteste’s main attention turned 
to mathematics and physical science is undeniable:^ we have 
already stated that his interests were many-sided. But that he 
was indifferent to ‘logic and metaphysics’, as Rashdall would 
seem to suggest,^ needs some qualification. There cannot be 
any doubt that he commented on the Sophistici Elenchi, extant 
in MS. Merton College, Oxford, 280 (foil. on the 

Posterior Analytics,'^ and perhaps also on the Prior Analytics.^ It 
is equally certain that he professedly discussed important 
metaphysical problems in his treatises De poientia et actu, De 
unica forma omnium, De intelligentiis, De statu causarum, and the 
like. Further, he wrote an abbreviation or summary of the 
contents of the Ethics,^ and a Summa, or abstract of, and a 
commentary on the eight books of the Physics,'^ and translated, 
at least, the first two books of the De Caelo et Mundo from the 
Greek.® It is clear, therefore, that he was not so unconcerned 
with the books of Aristotle as Bacon’s words seem to imply.^ 

On the other hand, in his original writings the trend of 
Grosseteste’s thought was too much influenced by Neo-Platonic 
writers, such as the Liber De Causis and the Eons Vitae of Avice- 
bron, to be purely Aristotelian. His psychology and epistemology, 
as expounded, e.g., in the De forma omnium, De intelligentiis, or 

^ Fr. Rogeri Bacon, Compendium studii philosophiae. Opera Inedita^ ed. 
J. S. Brewer (R.S.), London, 1859, 469. 

^ For the principal characteristics which distinguished Grosseteste’s teach¬ 
ing see A. G. Little, ‘The Franciscan School at Oxford in the thirteenth 
century’, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum^ xix [1926], 808--11. 

^ Rashdall, op. cit. iii. 240. 

^ The Posterior Analytics appeared in several editions; first edition Venice, 
1494. The best MS. is Merton College 280, cf. F. M. Powicke, The Medieval 
Books of Merton College, Oxford, 1931, 115--16; S. H. Thomson, The Writings 
of Robert Grosseteste, 84—5. ^ Cf. S. H. Thomson, op. cit. 87. 

^ Cf. F. M. Powicke, Robert Grosseteste and the Nic, Ethics, 4, 10, 17; S. H. 
Thomson, ibid. 88. 

^ Cf. S. H. Thomson, ‘The Summa in VIII Physicorum of Grosseteste’, 
Isis, xxii [1934], i2~i8; and The Writings, 82-3. 

* Cf. E. Franceschini, Roberto Grossatesta, 57-60; S. H. Thomson, The 
Writings, 66-7; Aristoteles Latinos, i. 53. 

’ The fragment on the De Caelo, edited by S. H. Thomson, and the 
treatise De Anima (S. H. Thomson, ‘The “De Anima” of Robert Grosseteste’, 
The New Scholasticism, vii [1933], 201-21; and The Writings, 86, 89-90), 
extent in MS, Digby 104, of the Bodleian Library, Oxford, which is not a 
philosophical but a theological work, are not by Grosseteste, cf D. A. Callus 
‘Rbilip the Chancellor and the “De Anima” ascribed to Robert Grossettees’] 
Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, i [1941], 105-27. 
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De veritate, are simply Augustinian, and show only a very 
slight Aristotelian influence. His theory of matter is utterly 
un-Aristotelian. As C. C. Riedl puts it, ‘while his terminology 
is Aristotelian, the ideas which he expresses in that termino¬ 
logy are often decidedly un-Aristotelian in content’.' 

This recent translator of Grosseteste’s De Luce underlines its 
characteristics thus: 

The treatise On Light is significant: (i) as affording an introduction 
to one of the comparatively unknown great of the Middle Ages, an in¬ 
fluential thinker and man of science, Robert Grosseteste; (2) as an 
example of the philosophic-scientific synthesis which characterized the 
Oxford school; (3) as an important source of the ‘light metaphysics’ of 
the Middle Ages; (4) for the medieval conceptions relative to cosmology 
and astronomy contained in it.^ 

The development and growth of Aristotelianism in the 
Faculty of Arts about the middle of the thirteenth century is 
evident in Adam of Buckfield. 

Born probably at Buckfield, or Buckingfold, not far from 
Morpeth in Northumberland c. 1220, Adam was already a 
master in Arts of the University of Oxford in 1243. Robert 
Grosseteste instituted him in 1249-50, by this time a subdeacon, 
rector of the church of Iver. In a letter to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
the Franciscan Adam de Marisco recommended Buckfield very 
warmly and praised him highly, since 

tarn divinorum eloquiorum quam litterarum humanarum professio, 
reddit commendabilem; cui quoque super morum honestate laudabile 
plurimorum perhibetur testimonium.^ 

Later on he secured a canonry at Lincoln, which he resigned 
some time before 1278. As his will was proved during the arch¬ 
bishopric of John Pecham (1279-92) he must have died between 
1279 and 1292. 

In contemporary documents Buckfield is referred to as 
Magister. Certainly he was at least master in Arts; but if he 
remained in the University most probably he graduated also 
in Theology. Yet his extant writings known to us are all 
philosophical, and hence belong to the period of his lecturing 

* G. C. Riedl, Robert Grosseteste On Light (De Luce). Translation from the 
Latin, with an Introduction, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1942, 3. 

2 C. C. Riedl, op. cit. 3. Besides the works already cited, see also on 
Grosseteste: Ucberweg-Geyer, 371-7, 731-2; De Wulf, Hist. Med. Phil. ii. 
55-60, 64; H. Rashdall, TTie Universities, iii. 239-42, and the bibliography 
there quoted. 

* Menumenta Franciscana, ed. J. S. Brewer (R.S.), London, 1858, i. 165. 
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in the Faculty of Arts, which must have been by no means 
short, as the number of his commentaries clearly shows. 

His works, called in the manuscripts notulae, or glosae, are 
commentaries on Aristotle and, with the exception of the 
Organon, the De Animalibus, and the Ethics, cover the whole 
Aristotelian corpus then known. Moreover he commented on 
the Pseudo-Aristotelian De Vegetabilibus or De Plantis, the 
De Differentia Spiritus et Animae of Costa ben Luca, and on the 
De Caelo et Mundo of Avicenna, a work which appears to be 
quite unique. In a word, Buckfield expounded the whole 
Corpus Aristotelicum Vetustius, as it is now called. This indicates 
surely enough that by the middle of the thirteenth century the 
curriculum of the Faculty of Arts at Oxford embraced the same 
range of set-books as that prescribed at Paris by the statutes 
of 1255.' Among a collection of quaestiones in MS. Digby 55 a 
Quaestio de Augmento (foil, i i9''*’-i20''*’) is expressly ascribed to 
Buckfield: ‘Explicit hec questio de Augmento secundum 
magistrum A. de Bochefelde.’ Possibly others in the same collec¬ 
tion are also his. 

The influence of Averroes is reflected throughout all Buck- 
field’s works. It is even wider and deeper than had hitherto 
been assumed, and may truly be said to be almost as profound 
as that of Avicenna upon St. Albert the Great. Comment after 
comment is often a mere paraphrase of Averroes’s exposition.^ 

In the first half of the thirteenth century Aristotle’s influence 
made itself felt not only in the Faculty of Arts but also in the 
Faculty of Theology, especially among the Dominican and 
Franciscan masters. 

The coming of the Friars to Oxford, in the words of W. G. 

‘ Cf. Chart. Univ. Paris, i. n. 246, pp. 277-9. See also: M. Grabmann, 
Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, Miinchen, 1936, ii. 183-99: ‘Eine fur Examina- 
zwcche abgefasste Quaestionensammiung der Pariser Artistenfacultat aus 
der ersten Halftc des XIII. Jahrhundcrts.’ 

* For Adam of Buckfield see: A Pelzer, ‘Une source inconnue de Roger 
Bacon, Alfred de Sareshel, Commentateur des M^ttforologiques d’Aristote’, 
Arch. Franc. Hist, xii [1919], 44-67; M. Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, 
ii. 138-82, 614-16; and Mitteilmgen iiber Werke des Adam v. Bocfeld aus Ms. 
lot. quart. go6 der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, Divus Thomas (Frib.,) 
1939, 5-29; F. Pelster, ‘Adam von Bocfeld (Bockingfold), ein Oxforder 
Erklirer des Aristoteles um die Mitte dcs 13. Jahrs.’, Sckolastik, xi [1936], 196- 
224; D. A. Callus, ‘Two early Oxford Masters on the Problem of Plurality 
of Forms. Adam of Buckfield and Richard Rufiis of Cornwall’, Remu nio- 
scolastiqtu dephilosopkie, xlii [1939], 4*3-24.433-8; -Diet. English Writers, a-3. 
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Fletcher, ‘revived learning and piety in Oxford when there was 
but little of either’.* They helped to make the University one 
of the greatest in the world. The Dominicans were the first to 
arrive, in the summer of 1221. They were followed in the 
autumn of 1224 by the Franciscans. 

From the earliest days the Dominicans held their schools. 
Who was their first master, whether a Secular or a member of 
their Order, we do not know. If the ‘Magister Alardus, rector 
scholarum’ in 1210, is to be identified with the Dominican 
Provincial to whom Robert Grosseteste addressed two letters 
in 1235 with the request to send him John of St. Giles to help 
him with the administration of his vast diocese,^ we may, 
perhaps, assume that he was one of the earliest professors of 
the school. At any rate, we know that, from the very beginning, 
several masters and bachelors entered the Order. One of these 
was certainly Robert Bacon, the schoolfellow and friend of 
St. Edmund of Abingdon. He was already a master in 1219. 
He resigned his living at Lower Heyford in 1227, presumably to 
join the Dominicans. He was then a regent in theology, and 
continued his lectures in the Dominican school until his death. 
His scholastic writings are unknown to us.* 

Under Robert Bacon ‘incepted’ Richard Fishacre, the first 
Dominican to take his degree in the University of Oxford. 
Both Robert and Richard died in the same year, 1248. In the 
same year died also John Blund. The impression made by 
Robert Bacon and Richard Fishacre upon their contemporaries 
must have been extremely great, if Matthew Paris, who was 
no friend of the friars, tells us that no one surpassed or even 
equalled them in theological and scientific learning.^ It is 
significant that he should bear such enthusiastic testimony at a 
time when Robert Grosseteste was still living. 

It would certainly be an exaggeration to claim Fishacre as 
an ardent Aristotelian. But there is no doubt that his knowledge 
of the new learning, compared with that of many of his con- 

* W. G. D. Fletcher, The Black Friars of Oxford, Oxford, i88a, 27. 

> R. Grosseteste Epistolae, ed. H. R. Luard (R.S.), London, 1861, 59-61. 
Cf. R. Palmer, Provincials, 3; W. Gumbley, E.H.R. xxxiii [1918], 243; 
H. £. Salter, Snappe's FornmUay, 318-19; C. E. Mallet, A History of the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, London, 1924, i. 29; cf. si/^a, p. 233. A sermon of a 
Frater Alardus is in B.M., Egerton, MS. 655, fol. 144: ‘Dom iii post Octavam 
Pasche fratris Alardi.’ Cf. Russell, Dkt. English Writers, 11. 

^ The Sttmulae Dialectices extant in MS. Digby 204, edited by R. Steele, 
Op. hact. In. Rag. Baconi, xv, Oxford, 1940, 193-359, though often attributed 
to Robert, are not his. * Chrm. mej. v. 16. 
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temporaries, was astonishingly wide. This is, perhaps, why 
Matthew Paris praises him, not only as a pre-eminent theologian, 
but also as a scientist, ‘in theologia et aliis scientiis’. His 
commentary on the Sentences is the earliest commentary on 
that famous work to issue from the Oxford Dominican school,* 
and even perhaps the first written by an Oxford master. Doubt¬ 
less it is the first Oxford commentary in which Aristotelian 
learning was introduced in theological speculation. There is 
evidence to show that it was written about 1240-3, certainly 
before 1245. Fishacre does not content himself with a vague 
‘Aristoteles dicit’, but gives the specific book from which he is 
quoting. His citations of the De Animalibus and the De Anima 
are numerous; he knows Book VII of the Metaphysics, Plato’s 
Timaeus, Avicenna, and Averroes, and is well skilled in medical 
matters. He never uses Grosseteste’s translation of the Mico- 
machean Ethics, which is a manifest proof that his commentary was 
written previous to its translation (i 240-9).^ Fishacre mentions 
frequently the Aristotelici, sometimes to relate their theories, 
sometimes to refute them. It is not to be overlooked that, on at 
least one occasion, he prefers the authority of Aristotle, the most 
eminent heathen philosopher, ‘praecipuus ethnicorum maxi- 
morum inter philosophos’, to the Master of the Sentences, putting 
him on the same plane as St. Augustine, the most eminent among 
the Catholic doctors, ‘praecipuus inter catholicos doctores’.^ 

The manuscripts of Fishacre’s commentary on the Sentences 
are very numerous, a fact that attests its wide circulation. There 
are three at Oxford, Balliol College MS, 57, Oriel College 
MS. 43, and New College MS. 112. This last one is very 
precious indeed, since it was transcribed during the author’s 
lifetime while the work was still in progress, and ends at Book II. 
Scholars^ have long recognized Fishacre’s importance in the 
history of theological thought. His influence was far-reaching 

* The fact did not escape notice, for a fly-leaf in MS. 43 of Oriel College 
bears the inscription: Tr. Ricardus Fishacre primus doctor de ordine 
Predicatorum qui scripsit super librum Sententiarum.’ I am indebted to the 
Provost and Fellows of Oriel College for their kindness in allowing me to 
use this and other MSS. 

* For the date of Grosseteste’s translation of the Nicomachean Ethics cf. 
Aristoteles Latinus, i, p. 69. 

i In II Sent., dist. 30. MSS. Balliol 57, fol. i4o‘^*’; New College 112, fol. 
292''^-293'■•; Oriel 43, fol. cxcviij-cxcix. 

For Fishacre see: Qu6tif>£chard, OrdinisPraedicatomm. Parisiis, 

1719, i. 11&-19; R. M. Martin, ‘Quelques “premiers” maitres Dominicains 
de Paris ct d’Oxford’, Revue des sciences philosophiques et thiologiques, ix [1930], 
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and profound both in Oxford and Paris. In Oxford, especially 
on the Franciscan Richard Rufus of Cornwall and on the 
Dominicans Simon of Hinton and Robert Kilwardby; in Paris, 
particularly on St. Bonaventure. In a marginal gloss in Bernard 
Guidonis’s Index scriptorum Ordinis Praedicatorum it is stated that 
Thomas Aquinas held the commentary of Fishacre on the Sentences 
in high esteem and wished to possess a copy.’' Gerard d’Abbe¬ 
ville, the famous adversary of the Mendicant Orders, against 
whom Aquinas and John Pecham wrote, possessed a copy which 
he bequeathed to the Sorbonne and which is now in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale of Paris, MS. lat. 15754. 

What has not been noticed is the fact that this influence was 
not confined to the theologians. I have found unmistakable 
traces at least in one philosophical work. MS. Digby 204 
contains a ‘Compilatio quedam librorum naturalium’, short 
commentaries, or extracta, as they are called in the colophon, 
on the Physics, De Caelo et Mundo, De Generatione et Corruptione, 
Meteors, and De Anima by R. de Staningtona. R. de Stanington^ 
is otherwise completely unknown to us. Fishacre’s influence is 
evident, particularly in the De Anima. Stanington makes use 
of Fishacre, and not only as a source; in the statement of the 
problems, in the arrangement of the arguments, and in the 
conclusions he follows him very closely; sometimes several para¬ 
graphs are taken almost verbatim. 

The Franciscans arrived in Oxford in 1224. The first 
Franciscan to take his degree in divinity at Oxford was Adam 
Marsh or de Marisco.^ He lectured from 1247 1248 till 

563-4, 573-80; and ‘La question de rUnit6 de la Forme substantielle dans le 
premier College dominicain k Oxford’, Rev. nio-scol. de phil., xxii [1920], 
107-12; F. Ehrle, ‘L’Agostinismo e TAristotelismo nella Scolastica del secolo 
Xlir, Xenia Thomistica, Roma, 1925, iii. 550-7; Ueberweg-Geyer, 400, 
739; F. Pelster, ‘Das Leben und die Schriften des Oxfordcr Dominikaner- 
lehrers Richard Fishacre’, ^eitschrift f. katholische Theologte, liv [1930], 
518-53; and ‘Eine Handschrift mit Predigtcn des Richard Fishacre, O.P., 
und anderer Oxforder Lehrer’, ibid. Ivii, [1933], 614-17; ‘An Oxford 
Collection of Sermons’, The Bodleian Quarterly, vi [1930], 168-72; D. E. 
Sharp, ‘The Philosophy of Richard Fishacre’, The New Scholasticism, vii 
[1933], 281-97; Russell, Diet. English Writers, 114-15. 

* Qudtif-fichard, op. cit. 118. 

* Wingate, op. cit. 28 n. 15, and Russell, Diet. English Writers, 121, 
expand R. Stanington as Richard-, both refer to Dr. Little’s Initia Operum 
Latittortm, 17 and 241. I confess that I have failed to find it there. 

* For the Oxford Franciscan school see the excellent study by Dr. A. G. 
Little, ‘The Franciscan School at Oxford in the thirteenth century’, Archimm 
Franciscanum Historicum, xix [1926], 803-74. 
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the beginning of 1250. Roger Bacon praises his great knowledge 
of natural science and languages; but none of his works, except 
the letters printed in the Mon. Franciscana (R.S.), and, perhaps, 
a Pastorale excerptum (MS. Vienna, Bibl. Palat. 4923, foil. 40''- 
42''), has come down to us. Adam was succeeded by Ralph de 
Colebruge, who was in his turn replaced by Eustace of Norman- 
ville. The fourth master in the Franciscan school was Thomas 
of York. He incepted under the presidency of a Dominican 
master, Peter de Manners, on March 14, 1253, and continued 
to lecture till about 1256. The date of his death is unknown, 
but it did not occur before 1259, nor later than^ 1269. 

Thomas of York was the first Oxford Franciscan well versed 
in the new learning, and left us a remarkable work, the Sapien- 
tiale. It is not a commentary on, or a treatise according to, 
Aristotle, but a kind of philosophical Summa, more or less 
according to the inspiration of the Magisterium Divinale of 
William of Auvergne, whose writings, particularly the De 
Universo, he knew thoroughly. It was from William of Auvergne 
rather than from Maimonides, it would seem, that Thomas of 
York derived ‘his strong personal tone’, as ‘volui manifestare 
tibi’, ‘oportet te scire’, and similar phrases. Those who are 
familiar with the works of the great Bishop of Paris cannot but 
be impressed by the striking similarity of mode of thought and 
manners of style and speech in both writers. The Philosophic 
of Algazel provided Thomas of York with the plan and main 
divisions of a great part of his Sapientiale. It is divided into 
seven books, but ends abruptly and incomplete at the begin¬ 
ning of Book VI, which seems to suggest that the author was 
still at his work in the last years of his life. 

We meet in the Sapientiale with a profusion of citations from 
the sapientes mundi as well as from the sapientes Dei, equal to 
that of William of Auvergne, and surpassed only by Albert 
the Great. Greeks, Latins, Arabs, and Jews, the sapientes mundi — 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, Porphyry, Albumasar, 
Alfarabi, Avicenna, Averroes, Isaac, Avicebron, Maimonides— 
bring their contribution to the wisdom of the world; which 
contains many truths, but by itself is imperfect and often wrong. 
The wisdom of God, which is pure gold, is that of the Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church and of Christian thinkers, the 
sapientes Dei —St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, St. John Chrysostom, 
St. Gregory the Great, Boethius, Cassiodorus, the Pscudo- 

* CE E. Longpr^, ‘Fr. Thomas d’York, O.F.M. La premise Somme 
m^physique du XHI* slide’, Archiv. Franc. Hist., ibid. 881. 
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Dionysius, John Damascene, Rabanus Maurus, St. Anselm, and 
even the author of the Liber de Causis, who in the opinion of 
Thomas of York was a Christian. Aristotle is not infrequently 
read through Averroes, ‘secundum expositionem Averrois’. The 
tenets of Plato and the Platonists are to be preferred to the 
teaching of Aristotle and his disciples, as being more in accor¬ 
dance with St. Augustine. But his leading master is Avicebron, 
and in the second place Dominic Gundissalinus. There is 
scarcely a page on which one or the other is not quoted. The 
citations from the Forts Vitae look sometimes like a mosaic. It 
is not Aristotle but Avicebron who gives the tone to the whole 
work. F. Tresserra sums up the place of Thomas of York in 
medieval thought thus: 

His trend appears as contrary to Thomas Aquinas’s and Albert the 
Great’s, more faithful to Avicebron than that of Alexander of Hales, less 
Aristotelian than John de la Rochelle’s, and perhaps less Augustinian 
than Bonaventura’s.* 

When Thomas of York left Oxford to take the chair of 
theology at Cambridge he was succeeded by Richard Rufus of 
Cornwall. 

Richard Rufus entered the Franciscan Order in Paris at some 
time before 1238, but soon passed over to England where he 
took his vows. At the time he was a master in Arts. From 1250 
to 1253 he lectured on the Sentences at Oxford, and in 1253-5 
proceeded to read solemniter on the Sentences in Paris in succession 
to St. Bonaventure, St. Thomas Aquinas being at the same time 
Baccalaurius Sententiarum in one of the Dominican chairs. In 1256, 
or thereabouts, Richard became the fifth Franciscan regent 
master in the Oxford school. 

In a letter to the Minister Provincial, William of Nottingham, 
Adam de Marisco extolls the high merits of Richard Rufus 
and praises his brilliancy of knowledge, capability in teaching, 
and subtlety in discussion.^ According to Eccleston, his learning 

‘ F. Tresserra, ‘De doctrinis metaphysicis Fratris Thomac de Eboraco, 
O.F.M. (Oxoniaemag. 1253)’, Analecta Sacra Tarraconensia,v [1929], 33-102. 
On Thomas of York see also: Little, The Franciscan School, 839-^41; M. 
Grabmann, ‘Die Metaphysik des Thomas von York’, Festgabe zjum 60. 
Geburtstag C. Baeumker (B.G.P.M., Suppl. i), Munster i. W., 1913, 181-93; 
E. Longpr6, op. cit. 875-930; and ‘Thomas d’York et Matthieu d’Aqua- 
sparta. Tcxtes in^ts sur le probl^me de la creation’. Arch. d’Hist. doct. et 
lift, da M.A., i [1926-7], 269-93; F- Tresserra, ‘Entorn del “Sapientialc” 
de TomSs de York’, Criterion, v [1929], 5-45, 158-80; D. E. Sharp, Fran- 
ciscan Philosopfgf at Or^ford in the thirteenth century, Oxford, 1930, 49-112; 
H. RashcUdl, The Universities, iii. 250-1 n. * Mon. Franeiscana, i. 365. 
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was exceedingly admired in Paris, ‘ubi magnus et admirabilis 
philosophus iudicatus est’.* Roger Bacon with his usual temper 
gives a different version: 

famosissimus apud stultam multitudinem, sed apud sapientes fuit in- 
sanus.^ 

An Oxford commentary on the first three books of the 
Sentences, still extant in MS. 62 ofBalliol College Library, Oxford, 
has been identified with strong probability by F. Pelster, S.J., 
as the work of Richard Rufus. If it is, the Balliol manuscript 
would be the first commentary on the Sentences from the Oxford 
Franciscan school. 

A close relationship between this commentary and the 
writings of Philip the Chancellor, John de la Rochelle, Alex¬ 
ander of Hales, Bonaventura, and above all Richard Fishacre, 
could easily be traced. Independent of mind, outspoken, 
sarcastic, ready to criticize, it is not surprising that sooner or 
later Richard Rufus came into collision with that other inde¬ 
pendent and more intemperate character, Roger Bacon, and 
that he was, as Dr. Little terms it. Bacon’s bite noire. All these 
characteristics are clearly marked in the Balliol manuscript. 

Richard Rufus cites Aristotle, Avicenna, Averroes, Avice- 
bron, Maimonides. Yet his knowledge of Aristotle was not deep, 
but rather superficial. He was well skilled in dialectics, but 
Aristotle’s metaphysical thought was not assimilated; it is 
rather juxtaposed than grasped. His style is vivid, often amusing, 
sometimes witty; but in the long run wearisomely rhetorical.* 

’ Tractatus Fr. Thomae de Eccleston De Adventu Frairum Minorum in Angliam, 
ed. A. G. Little, Paris, 1909, 65. 

^ Comp. Studii Theologiae, ed. H. Rashdall, 52. 

^ On Richard Rufus see: A. G. Little, The Franciscan School, 841-5; and 
‘The Lamport Fragment of Eccleston and its connexions’, E.H.R. xlix 
[1934], 299; F. Pelster, ‘Zu Richardus Rufus de Cornubia’, Z'^tsch. kaikol. 
Theol. xlviii [1924], 625-9; ‘Der alteste Sentenzenkommentar aus der 
Oxforder Franziskanerschule’, Scholastik, i [1926], 50-80; ‘Roger Bacons 
“Compendium studii Theologiae” u. der Sentenzenkommentar des Richard¬ 
us Rufus’, ibid, iv [1929], 410-16; ‘Neue Schriften des englischen Franzis- 
kaners Richardus Rufus von Cornwall’, ibid, viii [1933], 561-8; ix [1934], 
256-64; ‘Quastionen dcs Franziskaners Richardus Rufus de Cornubia (um 
1250) in Cod. VII. C. 19 der Nationalbibliothek Neapel und Cod. 138 der 
Stadtbibliothek Assisi’, ibid, xiv [1939], 215-33; and ‘Die alteste Abkiir- 
zung und Kritik vom Sentenzenkommentar des. hi. Bonaventura. Ein Werk 
des Richardus Rufus’, Gregorianum, xvii [1936], 195-223; F. M. Henquinet, 
‘Autour des dcrits d’Alexandre de Hal& et de Richard Rufus’, Antoniemm, 
xi [i 936 ]> 187-218; D. A. Callus, ‘Two early Oxford Masters’, Rev. nio- 
scol. dephil. xlii [1939], 424-32, 43^45. 
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It is, therefore, beyond question that by the middle of the 
thirteenth century Aristotelian learning took full possession of 
Oxford, both in the Faculty of Arts and in the Faculty of 
Theology.' 

The obscurity of Aristotle was proverbial in the Middle 
Ages.2 It was sometimes adduced, particularly by the anti- 
Aristotelians, to show his ill-tempered nature, as if he had 
intentionally written in such enigmatic language as not to be 
understood. Many stories were told on this topic. Alan of 
Lille calls him the Sphinx: 

Verborum turbator adest, et turbine multos 
Turbat Aristoteles noster, gaudetque latere.^ 

In his Glosae in Anticlaudianum Radulfus de Longo Campo 
explains that Aristotle was so called because he was a proud 
and envious man; hence obscure loculus eslA This was one of the 
tales that grieved Alexander Nequam so deeply.® 

The obscurity was greatly increased by the bad translations 
through which Aristotelian learning reached the schools; 
on the one hand, the dreariness of the involved Latin translation 
from the Greek, and on the other, the confusing verbosity of 
the Latin translation from the Arabic, ‘taedium implicationis 
graecae et verbositatis arabicae’, as Witelo has it.^ This is one 

* The activity of Robert Kilwardby and Roger Bacon as masters in Arts 
was spent in Paris; hence it belongs strictly speaking to the history of the 
Paris Faculty of Arts. Their theological speculation, as well as that of John 
Pecham, Roger Marston, and other masters, is outside the scope of this 
paper. ^ Cf. M. Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, ii. 72 ff. 

^ Anticlaudianus, iii. i (P.L. ccx, 511). 

^ 'Qjta raxiom per spinga apud auctores designatur Aristoteles, . . . Aristoteles 
siquidem superbus fuit et invidus. Unde obscure locutus est, et etiam 
Alexandro discipulo suo petenti, ut libros, quos ei legerat iterum legeret, 
respondit: non iterum legcrem, si dares mihi dimidium regni tui. Ita enim 
scripsi ac si non scripsissem, ita legi, ac si non legissem. Tandem tamen rogatu 
eius et quorundam sociorum fecit theoricam [Grabmann {Die Geschichte 
der Scholastischen Methode, Freiburg i. B., 1911, ii. 53 n. 3), citing MS. Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. lat. 8083, fol. 22^, reads ‘rectoricam’], quam sibi furatus est 
Theodotus, et postea librum de Ymaginibus, ubi docet Alexandrum in- 
cludcre demones solb et lunc ct habitantcs circa solem et lunam, illi enim 
gratiosi sunt.^ Glosae in Anticlaudianum Alani de Insulis, MS. Balliol College, 
Oxford, 146 B, fol. 131*”. Gf. Chalcidius, In Platonis Timaeum^ ed. J. Wrobel, 
Leipzig, 1876,346: Tuxta diccntcm fit obscuritas cum vel studio dataque opera 
dogmasuumvclat,utfeceruntAristotclesetHeraclitus.’ * Cf..wj&ra,pp. 235-^, 

^ PerspecHvaf Prologus, ed. C. Baeumker, Witelo^ ein Philosaph und liatur- 
forscker des XIIL Jahrhs. (B.G.P.M. iii. 2), Munster, 1908, 128. Roger Bacon’s 
complaints of the badness of the Aristotelian translations are well known. 
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of the main reasons why the advance of Aristotelianism was 
slow and laborious. It explains also the eagerness with which 
the translations of Arabian commentators and philosophers were 
received. When all the teaching had to be done on the exposi¬ 
tion of a book, it was natural to look for a guide in the 
exegesis of a difficult and intricate text. In the twelfth century 
it was Boethius who was looked upon as the master and com¬ 
mentator Korr’ i^oxT^v in expounding the Organon ; in the thirteenth 
Avicenna and Averrroes were the chief leaders of the schoolmen 
in elucidating the obscurity of the libri naturales and of the 
Metaphysics. 

A brief analysis of the structure and method of study in the 
early Faculty of Arts will, perhaps, help us more easily to grasp 
the history of Aristotelianism. It is possible to distinguish three 
stages in its development. The first period, which could rightly 
be called Avicennian, is essentially that of treatise after the 
manner of Avicenna. His method was to expound the doctrine 
of Aristotle by way of a paraphrase in separate treatises bearing 
the name of the Aristotelian books, blending it with his own 
thought. Such are the treatises on the Soul by Dominic 
Gundissalinus and John Blund. 

The second period may be described as Averroistic. The 
main philosophical works of Averroes were rendered into 
Latin and put into circulation in 1230, or thereabouts.^ These 
are commentaries in the strict sense of the word. They were 
enthusiastically welcomed and eagerly sought after. These 
concise, clear, and acute comments on Aristotle appealed more 
forcibly to the Western mind than the prolix Avicennian 
treatises. Avicenna had hitherto been admired as the ‘dux et 
princeps philosophiae post Aristotelem’, the ‘praecipuus imi¬ 
tator’,^ the most eminent ‘expositor’ of Aristotle. But soon 
Averroes ousted him, and won for himself the title of the 
‘Commentator’ Korr’ Ifoxi^v. The change becomes apparent 
c. 1240. The treatise is gradually succeeded by the gloss or 
commentary, expositio per modum comments with its new technique, 
borrowed mainly from Averroes, and elaborate system of 
division and analysis of the text commented upon. Towards 

> Cf. R. De Vaux, ‘La premiere entrte d’Averroes chez les Latins’, Revw 
des sciences philosophiques et tkeologiques, xxii [1933], *93~245* 

* Cf. Roger Bacon, Opus Tertium. Opera hactenus inediia, cd. J. S. Brewer 
(R.S.), London, 1859, 78, et alibi passim. Bacon adds: ‘ut commentator 
dicit super tertium Meteororum’, i.e. Alfred of Sareshel, cf A. Pelzer, ‘Une 
source inconnue de Roger Bacon’, Archiv. Franc. Hist, xii [1919], 44-6. 
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the last quarter of the century the commentary tended to 
develop into a new form: the divisions and analysis of the text 
were slowly reduced to a bare minimum, until they disappeared 
almost completely, giving way to the Qjiaestiones on the litera, 
Expositio per modum quaestionis, a discussion on problems arising 
out of the text, or connected in any way with it. 

To estimate accurately the value of Aristotelianism in the 
medieval universities it is important to watch its growth through 
its different stages. Considered chronologically, these some¬ 
times overlap; yet their technique remains quite distinct. 
Treatises continued to be written, though fewer in number, 
later than 1240. Albert the Great, for example, undertook, 
about the middle of the century, to render the whole Aristotelian 
corpus intelligible to the Latins' by the method of treatises 
according to the system of Avicenna. The Quaestiones became 
current in the late thirteenth and in the fourteenth century, but 
they are also to be found earlier. Again, Abailard and other 
twelfth-century masters, following Boethius, made use with skill 
and ingenuity of the commentary in expounding the Organon, 
and Alfred of Sareshel had thus early glossed the libri naturales, 
as we have already mentioned, previous to the Latin transla¬ 
tions of Averroes.2 Nevertheless, this method of exegesis finally 
prevailed only with the appearance of Averroes. 

The strict commentary, per modum commenti, did not acquire 
all at once that finesse of technique which is the mark of full 
growth—such as we associate, e.g., with the commentaries of 
Thomas Aquinas.^ It developed gradually, as it were step by step. 

The glosae were the first to appear, a brief explication, or 
annotation on the text, not dissimilar from the biblical or legal 
glosae. They are generally anonymous, and since they are often 
written in a hand so minute and abbreviated as to be not easy 
to read, they have not been much studied. They are, however, 
worth while exploring. 

One of the earliest, of the transition period, it would seem, 

> Cf. Albertus Magnus, In I Physicorum, tr. i, c. i (ed. Borgnet, Paris, 
1890, iii. 1-5), where he explains his method of commenting on Aristotle. 

* This should be well borne in mind since, in spite of the great influence 
of Avicenna and Averroes, which is undeniable, the method and technique 
of the thirteenth century were in many ways the continuation and normal 
development of those of the twelfth century. 

3 For Aquinas’s method and technique in conunenting on Aristotle, see 
M. Grabmann, MiUelalterliches GeistesUben, Miinchen, 1926, i. 281-9; A. 
Mansion, ‘Le Ckunmentaire de Saint Thomas sur le De Sensu et Sensato 
d’Aristote’, Melanges Mandomut (Bibl. Thom., 13), Paris, 1930, i. 89, 99. 

XXIX Mm 
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is extant in MS. Bibl. Nat. lat. 6569, Paris, of which I took a 
few hasty notes in the last weeks of August 1939. It is written 
in northern French script and contains the Corpus Vetustius.^ 
The rubric on the De Anima runs as follows: 

Liber de anima primus continet prohemium totius libri cum recitatione 
opinionum antiquorum de anima et cum disputatione de illis (fol. 44*^). 

Each book is divided into treatises, and each treatise into 
chapters. The first treatise is the proem of the book; the second 
is divided into five chapters. Bk. II falls into five treatises: 
i is divided into two chapters; ii contains one chapter; iii nine 
chapters; iv two chapters. Bk. Ill falls into three treatises: i is 
divided into five chapters; ii into three; iii contains one chapter. 

On the text, Quoniam autem duabus differentiis (Bekker, 427 a 17), 
in the fifth treatise of Bk. II, the glossator remarks: 

Hie incipit tertius liber de anima secundum quosdam. Primum capi- 
tulum Tertii secundum aliquos. De distinctione inter sensum et intelle- 
ctum (fol. 58). 

This Incipit is that of the Tabula Angliae, as it was later generally 
known. We find this division of books, among others, in Adam 
of Buckfield (cf. Canon. Miscel. lat. MS. 322, fol. 47''*) and 
Albert the Great; it was mainly used by English masters. But 
the glossator himself follows that of the Arabic-Latin transla¬ 
tion; and begins the ‘Liber tertius de Anima’ with the text, 
De parte autem animae (Bekker, 429 a lo-ii). The Tabula Parisi- 
ensis begins Bk. Ill at the text. Quod autem non sit alius sensus 
(Bekker, 424 b 22). It seems that it was introduced by Aquinas, 
who remarks in his commentary: 

Hie incipit tertius liber apud Graecos.* 

• By Corpus Vetustius the Eiditors of the Corpus Philosophorum Medii Aevi 
mean that group of Aristotelian translations of the libri naturales current in 
the schools c. 1250. It contained the Physics, De Generatione et Corruptione, 
De Anima, and the Parva Naturalia, according to the early Greek version; 
the De Caelo, I-III Meteor, (together with Bk. IV translated from the Greek), 
De Plantis, De Causis, and the De Differentia Spiritus et Animae, according to 
the Arabic translation. To these were sometimes added the Metaphysica 
Veins, or Metaphysica Piova, or both. In the manuscripts this group of books is 
c^ten designated as ‘libri naturales de veteri translatione’. By Corpus Re- 
centkis is meant that group of books in use towards the close of the thirteenth 
rentury as revised or translated anew by William Moerbeke. The main 
difference between these two groups of books lies in this, that the versions 
from the Arabic of the Aristotelian treatises were replaced in the Corpus 
Recentius by translations from the Greek. Cf. Aristoteles Laiinus, i. 49-<'5i, 

^ S. Thomae Aquinatis, Comment, in Aristotelis De Anima, iii, lectio i (ed. 
A. Pirotta, Taurini, 1925, n. 564, p. 194). Cf. also Aristoteles latinuf, i. 58-9, 
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As a matter of fact this arrangement is to be found in all the 
Greek manuscripts. According to the redaction of MS. Merton 
272,* Buckfield discusses the question at some length. The 
passage, which we give here, throws no little light on the 
subject. 

Quoniam autetn duabus differentiis. Secundum quosdam naturales hie 
incipit tertius liber; et hoc quia secundum eos in eodem libro debet 
determinare de intellectu et ymaginatione. Et hoc duplici de causa, 
scilicet quia nec ymaginatio nec intellectus ad hoc quod exerceat suam 
operationem indiget presentia sensibilis extra; sensus autem indiget 
ipso. Et etiam, quia sicut sensibile extra est obiectum virtutis sensitive, 
sic ymaginabile existens in ymaginatione est obiectum potentie in¬ 
tellective. Et ideo sicut in eodem libro determinatur de sensibus et 
eorum obiectis, sic in eodem libro, scilicet isto tertio, similiter determi- 
nandum est de intellectu et ymaginabili, et gratia huius de ymaginatione. 
Alii vero distinguentes tractatus libri de anima secundum quod dis- 
tinguuntur virtutes anime per naturas diversas, et [/. ut] per generabile 
et ingenerabile, corruptibile et incorruptibile, constituunt unde librum 
de potentiis anime gencrabilibus et corruptibilibus, sive de eiis que 
exeunt in esse secundum naturam: talium autem est ymaginatio. Est 
autem ymaginatio ex virtutibus anime sensitive, et in hoc tertio, vide¬ 
licet ibi: De parte autem anime, intendit de ymaginatione; et propter hoc 
incipiunt ibidem tertium librum. In quo tertio determinat de potentia 
anime ingenerabili et corruptibili, scilicet de intellectiva que exit in 
esse per creationem, et etiam de potentia motiva que communis est 
sensitive et motive, (fol. 17''*.) 

MS. Canon. 322 omits this passage, but gives at the end of 
Bk. II the following, which is in its turn left out in MS. 
Merton: 

Consequenter ibi: De principio igitur [Bekker, 427 a 15]. Epilogat 
primitus determinata ab ilia parte ubi incepit determinare de anima 
deforis apprehensiva, dicens, determinatum esse a principio secundum 
quod dicitur animal sentire, hoc est de anima sensitiva; et non epilogat 
de anima vegetativa, quia epilogus de ipsa supponitur in isto epilogo; 
supponit cnim animam sensitivam vegetativam. Et sic terminatur 
secundus liber, (fol. 47''*.) 

But to return to MS. Paris 6569, the glosses are mainly 
confined to a summary of the contents of the chapters. They are 
more extensive in Bk. II; less and fewer in number in Bk. Ill; 
none at all in several chapters of Bk. I. Each gloss is introduced 

‘ There are a good niunber of discrepancies between the redaction of 
Buckfield’s De Amma as extant in the Merton MS. and that of other manu¬ 
scripts, e.g. MS. CatMm. lat. 32a. Of. D. A. Callus, ‘Two early Oxford 
Masters*, Rev. nh-ml. depHl. xlu [1939], 419. 
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with this or a similar phrase: ‘in hac parte determinat actor’ 
or ‘dicit’, or ‘comparat actor’, or ‘hie dicit actor’. From the 
peculiar way of designating Aristotle as the ‘Author’, and never 
by his own name, we may gather its early date, let us say, 
between 1230 and 1240. Its importance lies in this, that it is 
one of the first examples of the analyses of Aristotle its divisio 
textus became, it would seem, the standard one and passed to a 
great extent to all the commentaries; in Adam of Buckfield, 
for instance, it is often found almost verbatim. 

The Oxford libraries possess several glosses on the libri 
mturales and on the ethical books, and quite a good number on 
the Organon; but on account of their anonymity, it is not always 
easy to determine whether they appertain to masters of Oxford 
or Paris. As an example I may mention MSS. Corpus Christi 
College 111 and 114 containing the Corpus Vetustius with numer¬ 
ous marginal glosses. The former, seemingly in a French hand, 
is perhaps related to the Paris school; whereas the latter, in an 
English script, is very likely linked up with the Oxford Faculty of 
Arts. Both include fragments of the glosses of Alfred of Sareshel 
on the Meteorologica. They offer a good illustration of the early 
glosae, that is, a short explanation of a word or a passage, an 
analysis of the text, schemes of divisions, and sundry lemmata, 
mostly from Averroes.^ 

Still, the glosses on the Corpus Vetustius, extant in MSS. Royal 
12 G. ii, iii, and v of the British Museum, are of a greater value 
for the history of Aristotelianism in Oxford. The annotations 
consist of three sets of lecture-notes. MSS. 12 G. ii and iii, 
entitled volumes I and II de naturalibus Aristotelis, belonged 
originally to the Cathedral Priory of Rochester and bear on 
fol. I'' the inscription ‘de claustro Roffensi per Johannem 
priorem’. From a contemporary note in MS. 12 G. ii we gain 
the precious information that the annotations in this manuscript 

> For the meaning of actor and its relation to auctor and auttwr in medieval 
writers cf. D. M. Chenu, ‘Auctor, Actor, Autor’, Bulletin du Cange, Archivum 
Latinitatis Medii Aem, iii [1927], 81-6. 

* For an early commentary on the Ethics, see O. Lottin, ‘Un Commentaire 
sur I’Ethica vetus des environs de 1230-40’, Rech. de thiol, one. et med. vi 
[1934], 84-8. 

^ Another example of glosses, though of a later date, is provided by MSS. 
232 A., 232 B. of Balliol College Library, which is very rich in Aristotelian 
manuscripts. MS. 232 B. contains numerous glosses on the Corpus Reemfivs; 
those on the De Anima in particular cover closely the whole of the margin*. 
They are less extensive in MS. 232 A. The influence of Avertoes is 
apparent throughout. 
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are indeed a set of lecture-notes taken down by the Oxford 
student in Arts, Henry de Renham: 

quern librum scripsit Henricus de Renham et audivit in scolis Oxonie 
et emendavit et glosavit audiendo. (fol. 

It would seem that a good part of the glosses in MS. 12 G. 
iii were written by the scribe who wrote MS. 12 G. ii. Thus 
they both represent the actual teaching of Aristotle in the 
Faculty of Arts at Oxford. 

These manuscripts deserve careful examination; but at 
present they are inaccessible. If the date of these glosses could 
be defined at least approximately, the stages of Aristotelianism 
in Oxford would appear in a better perspective. The few hints 
we possess are, however, vague and uncertain. On the assump¬ 
tion that the Parva Naturalia were translated into Latin c. 1260, 
J. C. Russell assigned Renham’s work to some time after that 
date.^ But it is an ascertained fact that these treatises were 
already available in Latin before the close of the twelfth 
century.^ We may perhaps suppose that the Prior of Rochester 
who acquired the manuscripts was John de Renham, who was 
quite possibly a relative of Henry of Renham. John’s priorship 
falls from 1262 to 1283, and again from 1292 to 1294. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is also possible that the prior was John de Greenstreet, 
1301-14.+ 

Nothing is known of Henry de Renham himself He may be 
the certain Henry de Renham ordained acolyte by Archbishop 
John Pecham on Saturday in Autumn ember week (September 
21), 1286, and subdeacon two years later. If this be the case, 
he would be an Austin Canon of the priory of Leeds in Kent.® 
A Henry Reynham or Renham was a fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, about 1324.^ The notice in Tanner does not yield 
any new information, but repeats the mere contents of the 
British Museum manuscript from which, as it is expressly 
stated, was derived ‘Liber claustri RofFensis per Joannem 

* Cf. F. Warner and J. P. Gilson, British Museum. Catalogue of Western 
Manuscripts in the Old Royal and King's Collections, London, 1921, ii. 68-9, 
71-2; Aristoteles Latinus, i. 387-9. 

* Russell, Diet. English Writers, 47. MS. B.M., Royal 12 G. ii contains 
not only the Parva JVaturalia, as Russell asserts, but the whole Corpus Vetustius 
which was in use in the schools before the middle of the thirteenth century. 

3 Cf. £. Franceschini, Aristotele nel medioevo Latino, 1 1; Aristoteles Latinus, 
i. 59-61. 

* Flores Historiarum, ed. H. R. Luard (R.S.), London, 1890, ii. 477; iii. 

59, 74, 92, no. s Pccham’s Re^/fr (R.S.), iii. 1040, 1048. 

‘ G. C. Brodrick, Memorials of Merton College (O.H.S.), Oxford, 1885, 196. 
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priorem.’* It is tempting to identify Henry of Renham with 
the Rainhamus philosophus, whose quaestiones and commentaries 
on almost all the Aristotelian treatises were, according to Pits,* 
a long time in the hands of students of philosophy in London 
and Oxford. Yet Pits himself was unable to give any detail 
of his curriculum vitae, or of his writings, except for a single 
reference—and this on hearsay, ferunt —to his quaestiones on 
Physics. But this surmise is weakened by the fact that this 
‘Rainhamus philosophus’ looks just like the ‘Braihamus sophista’ 
of Bale,^ from whom undoubtedly Pits gleaned his information, 
as the Incipit and other particulars show. Moreover, the 
Incipit as given by Pits, ‘Quaestio est quid sit abstrahere’, is 
different from that of the British Museum manuscript; and, 
in addition, several Merton fellows are recorded about the 
same time with the name of Renham or Reynham.^ Where so 
much is doubtful we may, perhaps, venture the opinion that 
the glosses represent the teaching of the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century. 

Nevertheless their importance, inasmuch as these glosses 
bear witness to the curriculum of studies at Oxford, remains 
unequivocal. Relying on the provision of the earliest Oxford 
statutes of 1268,® it has been assumed that the course of Arts 
did not comprise more than three of the libri naturales, the 
Physics, De Anima, and the De Generatione et Corruptione. But 
‘it should be borne in mind’, as the editors of Rashdall warn 
us, ‘that the evidence on this subject to be derived from extant 
statutes is incomplete, particularly for the thirteenth century’.* 
Fuller and more valuable information may be obtained from 
the writings of contemporary masters in Arts. The glosses in 
B.M., MSS. Royal 12 G. ii and iii, together with the works of 

* Tanner, Scriptores, 621. 

^ J. Pits, Relationes Historicae de Rebus Anglicise Parisiis, 1619, App,^ p, 893, 
n. 73. Cf. ako Tanner, ibid. 615. 

^ Bale, ScriptoreSy cent. 12, n, 56 (ed. Basileae, 1559, ii. 90-1), after mention¬ 
ing the Physics with the same Incipit of Pits, adds: ‘caetcra huius authoris et 
eiusdem generis opuscula in Londinensibus officinis et Oxonii repcriuntur.’ 
In the Index Britanniae Scriptorum^ cd. R. L. Poole and M. Bateson, Oxford, 
1902, 49, Bales names expressly, ‘Ex officina Robert! Stoughton’. 

^ Cf. Brodrick, op. cit. 183, 196, 212; P. S. Allen and H* W. Garrod, 
Merton Muniments, Oxford, 1928, ix, 34, 35; F. M. Powicke, The Medieval 
Books of Merton College, Oxford, 1931, 62, 116, 117. In Pecham’s Reg. arc 
mentioned a John de Renham, iii. ioi6,1048; a Robert, 1054; and a Gilbert, 
1031. 

* Staiuta Antiqua Universitatis Oxoniensis, ed. S. Gibson, Oxford, X93i, 

26; cf ako pp. Ixxxviii ff. ^ H. Rashdall, TTte Universities, iii* 153 n. i. 
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Adam of Buckfield, show without any shadow of doubt that 
the curriculum in the Oxford school of Arts embraced the whole 
Corpus Vetustius and was not less in range than that of Paris. 

With Adam of Buckfield we reach a more developed stage 
in method and technique. His significance lies in the fact that 
he was one of the pioneers at Oxford in this field of learning, 
in the range of his commentaries, and most of all in the perfec¬ 
tion of his technique. He analyses the text minutely and com¬ 
bines here and there the expositio with the questio, marking 
distinctly the definite change of method from that of Avicenna, 
adopted by Albert the Great, to that of Averroes, a method 
preferred by the masters of Arts.’^ 

A word should be said on a treatise De Anima by William 
Hedonensis, extant in two MSS. 342 Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge (the author’s autograph), and 107 Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. It is still an open question whether this 
William Hedonenis is identical with the famous Dominican 
master William of Hothum or not.^ Obviously, it would be 
out of place to discuss it here. However this may be, the 
relevance for us of this treatise is that it bears witness, at this 
time, to the deep influence of Aristotelian thought in the 
Oxford schools, as well as to the beginning of the opposition 
to it. Both these elements find their full expression in the 
Summa Pkilosophiae,^ attributed sometimes to Robert Grosseteste, 
written about the second half of the thirteenth century. 

By this time a new genre of expounding Aristotelian thought 
found its way into the schools, the expositio per modum quaestionis. 
The Oxford masters in Arts were not slow to welcome this 
fresh development; and they excelled in it. To mention one or 
two instances, the anonymous quaestiones on the De Anima, extant 
in MS. Merton College 272 (foil. 191^-241^*’), with the IncipiV. 

Bonorum konorabilium notitiam etc. Scibilium quoddam est scibile simplici- 
ter et quoddam est scibile secundum quid 

are seemingly one of the earliest examples, if it is true that 

> It is not quite exact to say, as Rashdall does, that ‘the influence of 
Averroes in Orford may be due in part to a tradition dating from Roger 
Bacon’ (ibid. iii. 245 n. i). It was well established before Roger Bacon’s time. 

* On William of Hothum see P. Glorieux, Repertoire des mattres en the'ologie 
de Pwris, i, n. 37, pp. 144-5; A. G. Little and F. Pelster, Oxford Theologj) 
and Theologians c, aj>. 1382-1302 (O.H.S. xcvi), Oxford, 1934, 82-7, and the 
bibliography there given. 

> The Summa Philosophiae was edited among Grosseteste’s works by L. 
Baui-, Die phtlosopAischm IVa^ie des Robert Grosseteste, 275-643. 
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Richard Rufus of Cornwall had them in view in writing his 
commentary on the Sentences.^ 

Geoffrey of Aspall (variants Haspal, Haspyl, Aspaldus), a 
fellow student, conscolaris, of John Pecham, by whom he was 
strongly rebuked for his harsh transactions with the Jews and 
for his greed in accumulating benefices,^ is better known in 
history as a pluralist^ than as a scholar. Yet his philosophical 
learning was by no means insignificant, and deserves our 
attention. His scholastic activity did not assuredly fall later 
than 1265, before he was engulfed in court affairs. He died 
beyond the seas, in partibus transmarinis, on June ii, 1287.'^ 
Three at least of his commentaries, on the De Caelo et Mundo, 
the Physics^ and the De Generatione et Corruptione, have come down 
to us. In the first of these works Aspall keeps to the method of 
interpreting the text per modum commenti, whereas in the other 
two he follows the expositio per modum quaestionis. The com¬ 
mentary on the De Caelo et Mundo, extant in MS. Digby 55 
(foil. I '^*-21 bears in the colophon (the first leaf is torn away, 
probably on account of the illuminated initial) the express 
ascription, ‘Explicit liber quartus Celi et Mundi secundum 
magistrum Galfridum HaspalP. The Explicit reads: 

. . . et si virtus corporis vincat potentiam corporis impulsi in resistendo, 
tunc descendat in ipso, et si non, tunc natat super ipsum. 

The Quaestiones in libros Physicorum is preserved in Merton 
College MS. 272 (foil. 88“-i 12’'*’). The Incipit runs: 

Quoniam autem oportet intelligere et scire circa omrus scientias quorum sunt 
principia aut cause aut elementa etc.—Queritur de unitate scientie naturalis. 
Et quod non sit una probo. Ab unitate subiecti dicitur scientia una. 
Set in naturali scientia non est aliquod subiectum unum et unicum,.. . 

It is definitely ascribed in an early hand across the top left-hand 
corner of the folio: ‘secundum magistrum Galfridum de Haspyl’.^ 
The commentary is limited to the first four books of the Physics. 

* See D. A. Callus, 'Two early Oxford Masters’, Rev. nio-scol. de phil. 

xlii [1939]. 424 ff- 

* Pecham’s Reg. Epistolarum (letter of Dec. 13, 1286), iii. 937. 

* Aspall held fifteen benefices. The list is in Reg. Winchelsey, fol. 34, and 
has been printed more than once, cf. Tanner, Scriptores, 53; Russell, Diet. 
English Writers, 31. 

* Gf. Calendarium Genealogicum, Henry III and Edward I, ed. C. Roberts, 
London, 1865, i. 380. 

® At the end of the text of the Physics in Gon. and Caius Coll., Cambridge, 
MS. 506, fol. gs”, there is this note: ‘correctus a magistro G. de Haspal’. 

* Cf. F. M. Powicke, The Medieval Books of Merton College, 156 n. 157, 
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Whether the following quaestiones on Bk. VIII (foil. 
are also his is uncertain. The problems raised and discussed on 
Books I-III are many and ample, few and scanty on Bk. IV. 
A fragment, comprising the first quaestiones on Bk. I, is found in 
New College MS. 285 (foil, i 15''). The text is somewhat 
abridged, there are some omissions, and it breaks off at the end 
of a quire less than half-way through at the quaestio, ‘supposito 
quod materia sit, utrum sit prima’ (corresponding to MS. 
Merton 272, fol. 94''). A rather cursory collation of foil. ii8‘’- 
162’^ (the intermediate two leaves are blank) with the Merton 
text suggests that these, though embracing more or less the 
same subject-matter, are not the continuation of Aspall’s, as 
Coxe, and J. C. Russell and L. Thorndike* after him, would 
seem to imply, but quite a different work. 

That Geoffrey of Aspall wrote a commentary on the De 
Generatione el Corruptione seems certain. It is attested by Leland 
who saw a copy in Durham (now Trinity) College, Oxford.^ But 
its attribution presents some difficulty. Two different works on 
this Aristotelian treatise are in fact ascribed to him in the 
manuscripts. New College MS. 285 (foil. 38’^“-57''*’), including 
a set of quaestiones on the De Generatione et Corruptione, bears the 
inscription, seemingly in a contemporary hand, ‘Questiones G. de 
Haspall^ super primum de Generatione’. It begins as follows: 

Queritur an de generatione et corruptione possit esse scientia. Et 
videtur quod non sit. Omnis scientia est de incorruptibili et perma¬ 
nent!, ut habetur in libro Posteriorum. Ergo de corruptibili non potest 
esse scientia. . . . 

On the other hand, a completely different commentary on the 
De Generatione is explicitly attributed to him in Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
lat. MS. 16149 43 '^~ 50 ’')- The Incipit is not given by 

Delisle,^ but we gather from Haureau’s hand-list in the Biblio- 
thfeque Nationale that it runs as follows: 

Cum in libro physicorum determinatum sit. 

On this testimony Dr. A. Pelzer eiscribes, though somewhat 
hesitatingly, the Sententia super librum de Generatione et Corruptione 

* Coxe’s Cat. Coll. Novi, lOO; Russell, Diet. English Writers, 28; L. Thorn¬ 
dike and P. Kibre, A Catalogs of Incipits of Mediaeval Scientific Writings in Latin, 
Cambridge (U.S.A.) 1937, 556. 

* J. Leland, Comm, de Script. Britamdeis, ed. A. Hall, Oxonii, 1709, 417. 
It is unfortunate that Leland did not give the Incipit. 

’ Coxe hesitatingly read: ‘G. de Chaspat?’ 

* L. Delisle, Inventaire de manuscrits de la Sorbonne conservis d la Bibl. Impir., 
Paris, 1870, 41. 

XXIX 
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in Vat. lat. MS. 817 A (foil. 55'^-62'') to Geoffrey of Aspall,* 
and refers further, presumably on account of the similarity of the 
Incipit, to MS. Merton College^ 272 (foil. 25•^-36''). Professors 
M. Grabmann and Thorndike,^ in their turn, simply assumed 
Aspall’s authorship without qualification. There would seem, 
however, to be sufficient evidence to identify the Merton text 
with the work of Adam of Buckfield. Moreover, Fr. F. Pelster** 
tells us that the Vatican commentary, though similar with 
regard to the Incipit and contents, is not identical with Buck- 
field’s. However that may be, leaving undecided for the 
moment the Paris and Vatican manuscripts, which assuredly 
need further investigation, we may without reluctance restore 
the authorship of New College’s text to Geoffrey of Aspall. 

Besides these, Geoffrey of Aspall may well have commented 
on other Aristotelian treatises. The authorship of one, at least, 
on the Metaphysics, can be established with reasonable certainty. 
He himself several times refers explicitly to it in his Qyaestiones 
in libros Physicorum. Discussing the question, ‘utrum potentia 
activa sit forma aliquo modo’, to an argument in contrarium, he 
replies (Merton MS. 272, fol. ioo'"‘): 

ad hoc quere in methaphisica super textum in ilia questione, utrum 
potentia activa sit idem in essentia cum forma. 

Again, he appeals to another question treated in Metaphysics, 
Book I (fol. 103''*): 

ad illud quere super principium methaphisice super questionem illam, 
an celum movetur etc. 

Further, without attempting to refute some of the objections 
raised against his thesis, he merely refers to Bk. VII of the 
Metaphysics (fol 105'’*): 

et sic denominat ars animam. . . . Ad alia patebit super septimum 
methaphisice. 

But whether this, and possibly others of his writings, have 

' A. Pelzer, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae Codices Vaticani Latini. II, Pars 
Prior, Codices 679-1134, Romae, 1931,170: ‘Galfi-idi dc Aspal sive de Haspal, 
ut videtur.’ 

* The Incipit of MS. Merton reads: ‘Cum in libro Phisicorum determinatum 
sit de corpore mobili simpliciter sive in communi, ct in libro Ccli et Mondi de 
corpore mobili contracto ad ingenerabilc ct incorruptibile sive de mobili con- 
tracto ad mobile localiter, cui primo debetur motus localis naturalis, cuius 
sunt corpora celestia circularia ct corpora elementaria recta,.. . ’. 

i M. Grabmann, Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, ii. 169; L. Hiomdike anH 
P. Kibre, A Catalogue of Incipits, 141-2. 

* F. Pelster, ‘Adam von Bocfeld’, ScholasHk, xi [1936], 207 n. 
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survived, we do not know. The characteristic way in which 
Aspall introduces the solution to the argument—‘solutio sive 
rei veritas problematis talis est’; or the shorter formula, ‘unde 
solutio problematis talis est’—may lead to the recovery of some 
of his works perhaps still extant among the numerous anonymous 
manuscripts. The absence of this peculiar phrase should not, 
however, be alleged as an argument against Aspall’s authorship, 
for, though it is constantly used by him in the Qiiaestiones on 
Physics Bk. I, we seldom find it in the others. The fact that 
it is always replaced in the corresponding passages in the 
New College text by a mere ‘unde dicendum quod’, or ‘veritas 
huius questionis’ suggests that in other manuscripts the scribe, 
regarding it as a pleonasm, may have passed it over altogether. 

As in the higher Faculties of Theology, Law, and Medicine, 
so in the Faculty of Arts, the Abbreviationes, Extracta, or Summae, 
as they were generally called, gained no little favour among 
students. The aim of the treatises, commentaries, and quae- 
stiones, which represented in varying degrees the method and 
technique of medieval university teaching, was an attempt to 
grasp the author’s thought and to discover the profound mean¬ 
ing of his doctrine with all its implications. The abbreviationes 
were meant to offer to beginners a summary of the contents 
of their text-books. In the Faculty of Arts the abbreviationes 
may possibly have been used as the text-books through which 
the cursor introduced novices to the Aristotelian corpus', or 
perhaps they were simply intended as a practical aid in private 
study. In either case they were in constant use in the schools 
as the starting-point in philosophical training. They presented 
in a concise form the fundamental philosophical notions which 
were supposed to be required by all who attempted the study of 
the text itself 

To the extracta of the libri naturales by R. de Stanington, the 
summa of the Physics and the abbreviatio of the Ethics of Robert 
Grosseteste, already mentioned, we should add a word on an 
important series of these aids to Aristotelian study contained in 
MS. Tanner 116 (foil. 87’^-i09''). Some of these are also 
preserved in New College MS. 285 (foil. 14^-27'', of the last 
leaf a small fragment only remains) and Digby MS. 17 (foil. 
i 66''- i 78’'). 

These abbreviationes comprise a summary of the contents of the 
Physics, De Gerteratione et Corruptione, De Anima, De Sensu, De Memoria 
(omitted in the Cat.), De Sompno et Vigilia, and De Longiiudine 
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Vitae. In addition to these Aristotelian treatises, the Pseudo- 
Aristotelian De Plantis and the De Differentia Spiritus et Animae of 
Costa ben Luca are included. In other words, apart from the 
De Caelo et Mundo, and the Meteorica, we are confronted once 
again with the whole body of the books upon natural philosophy 
as current in the schools about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It would not be rash to assert, the Tanner and the 
New College texts being both incomplete, that the missing 
treatises formed originally part of this collection. A valuable 
confirmation of this view comes from MS. Digby 17. The De 
Plantis, De Differentia Spiritus et Animae, and De Longitudine Vitae 
(entitled here, as always in the Corpus Vetustius, De Morte et Vita) 
occur in this manuscript with the same development and in 
the same order as in Tanner MS. 116. But, what is still 
more relevant, these are followed here by the De Caelo et Mundo. 

The same scribe copied all the treatises in each group of the 
three manuscripts. The writing in Tanner MS. 116 is, it would 
seem, in a hand of the middle of the thirteenth century. In 
Digby MS. 17 it belongs to the late thirteenth or early fourteenth 
century. In New College MS. 285 it is of the fourteenth 
century. The text in the Tanner MS. runs continuously without 
divisions and titles of the various treatises, except that from 
De Sompno, Bk. II, to the end (foil, gg'^-iog''), the initials at the 
beginning of books and chapters are in blue and red. Both 
divisions and titles are given in full in the New College and 
Digby manuscripts, yet with this difference that they are 
more clearly marked, with their Incipits and Explicits, in the 
former, thus: 

Explicit liber Phisicorum; Incipit liber primus de Generatione; 
Liber primus de Anima; Finito libro de Anima, Incipit liber de 
Sompno et Vigilia. 

This set of works is anonymous; but it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that, with the possible exception of the De Anima, 
all of them originated from the same source. Their structure is 
the same, and all show the same method and technique. Each 
book is divided into chapters, and each chapter opens with a 
passage taken firom the beginning of the text. The extracts 
at the commencement of books and chapters are invariably 
drawn fi-om the early translations met with in the Corpus 
Vetustius. In the New College and Tanner manuscripts these 
arc restricted to one or two sentences; in the Digby MS. they 
arc more extensive, and provide more field for comparison with 
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the Aristotelian versions. The contents of the chapters are 
summarized in the same fashion and almost with the same 
phraseology. The summary as a rule is short, but it some¬ 
times lengthens according to the importance of the subject- 
matter. 

A. Hackman, with whom Miss Wingate agrees,* seemingly on 
the authority of the list of contents on a fly-leaf of the Tanner MS., 
ascribes hesitatingly the whole series of abbreviationes (which he 
describes as commentaries) to Simon of Faversham,^ with the 
exception of the De Differentia Spiritus et Animae considered by 
him as a possible work of Albert the Great. But the evidence is 
slight and questionable. The note on the fly-leaf, even if it were 
not ambiguous, is far too late to be of real value. The manuscript 
consists of various parts bound up together, but in reality 
unrelated to each other, whether judged from the standpoint of 
palaeography, or of style and subject. Leaving aside the addi¬ 
tional matter at the end (foil. 109''*-111''), it contains five items. 
The first four items, written by at least two different scribes, 
are of the first half of the fourteenth century. In the third item 
(foil. 68’■-82'') we have the Recollectiones super librum Metheorum 
definitely ascribed to Simon of Faversham in the colophon, 
which runs: 

Expliciunt Recollectiones super librum Metheorum cum quibusdam 
notabilibus eiusdem a magistro Symone de Faversham compilate, 
cuius anima honorifice una cum angelis in sinu Abrahe recipiatur, et 
ab eisdem usque ad summitatem altissimorum montium deferatur, 
quia circa illos diligenter studere non contempsit. Amen. 

These are followed by a Tractatus de computo ecclesiastico (foil. 
82'^‘’-85'') attributed also to Simon in the catalogue. The next 
leaf (86) is blank. The fifth item includes our abbreviationes 
(foil. 87 '^-io 9''*). Even a casual and cursory comparison of these 
with the Recollectiones of Faversham makes it clear that the two 
works are quite unconnected with each other. The abbrevia¬ 
tiones formed originally part of another manuscript and, as in 
numerous miscellaneous volumes, are here incorporated quite by 
chance, I presume, by the owner. Moreover, the interpretation 
of the table of contents in the fly-leaf, in so far as it concerns 

* S. D. Wingate, The Mediaeval Latin Versions of the Aristotelian Scientific 
Corpus, with special Reference to the Biological IVorks, London, 1931, 
68-9. 

* A. Hackmaui, Catalogi Codicum Manuscriptorum Bibliothecae Bodleiemae, 
Pars Qparta (Tanner MSS.), Oxonii, i860,493-4: ‘Excerpta varia praccipuc 
ex Simonis de Feversham commentario in varios tractatus Aristotelis.’ 
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the attribution of the abbreviationes to Faversham, is in itself 
ambiguous. The note runs as follows: 

Simonis de Feversham Recollectiones super I. Meteororum. 

.Tractatus de Computo ecclesiastico. 

.Comment, in.de propriis operationibus 

animalium etc. 

The printed catalogue assumes that the pointings in each gap 
are used as equivalents to eiusdem. If this were so, the last line 
would read; 

Simonis de Feversham Comment, in Computo de propriis operationibus 
animalium etc. 

It would seem more reasonable to assume that the markings 
are signs of omission and the writer of the note left the gaps 
because he did not know how to fill them. That Simon of 
Faversham, regent master in Oxford and Paris, Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford (1304-6), wrote commentaries 
on the logical, natural, and ethical books of Aristotle’ is certain. 
That his works bear witness to the increasing vitality of Aristote¬ 
lian learning in Oxford is equally certain. But that he is the 
author of the abbreviationes in the Tanner MS. has yet to be 
demonstrated. 

A closer inspection of the contents would suggest a striking 
similarity in the method and technique of these abbreviationes 
with the tituli or summa abbreviata of the Ethics by Robert Grosse¬ 
teste. There is no positive evidence in support of Grosseteste’s 
authorship, but we should, perhaps, be justified in venturing 
the supposition that they originated in Grosseteste’s circle. 

Merton MS. 272, New College MS. 285, and Tanner MS. 

116 comprise writings of Oxford masters in Arts. They are 
valuable evidence for the growth and extent of Aristotelianism 
in the different stages of its development. Its earliest stage in 

' The Quaestiones of Simon of Faversham on Aristotle’s Praedicamenta 
have been published by C. Ottaviano, Le Qyaestiones super 1 . Praedicamentorum 
di Simone di Faversham, Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale del Lincei 
(Classe scienze mor., stor. e filologiche, scr. 6, v. 3, iv), Roma, 1930; and on 
Bk. Ill De Anima by D. Sharp, ‘Simonis de Faversham Quaestiones super 
tertium De Anima’, Archiv. d’Hist. doct. et. litt. du M.A, ix [1934], 307-68. 
Cf. on Faversham: F. M. Powicke, ‘Master Simon of Faversham’, Milanges 
Feed. Lot., Paris, 1925, 648-59; C. Ottaviano, ‘Le opere di Simone di 
Faversham e la sua posizione nel problema degli univcrsali’, Arckitno di 
Filosqfia, 1931, 15-29; M. Grabmann, ‘Die Aristoteleskommentare des 
Simon v. Faversham’, Sitz. Bajr. Akad. d. Wiss., Miinchen, 1933, Si A. G. 
Little and F. Pelster, Oxford Theology and Theologians, 262-5. 
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the first half of the thirteenth century is represented by the 
abbreviationes or summary of contents of the Aristotelian books 
(MSS. Tanner and New College). The second stage is repre¬ 
sented by the commentaries of Adam of Buckfield and other 
masters of the middle of the thirteenth century (Merton MS.). 
The third phase in the last half of the same century is repre¬ 
sented by Geoffrey of Aspall and the anonymous authors of 
the quaestiones in the Merton and New College manuscripts. 

Dr. Rashdall, surveying ‘The Place of Oxford in Medieval 
Thought’, concentrates merely on three famous teachers in the 
thirteenth century, St. Edmund of Abingdon, Robert Grosse¬ 
teste, and Roger Bacon.’ As late as 1934 Miss D. Sharp, editing 
the Quaestiones super tertium De Anima of Simon of Faversham, 
wrote: ‘At present he (Faversham) is the first English secular 
of the thirteenth century to whom treatises have definitely 
been attributed.’^ Since then much sifting and much work have 
been done to rediscover the thirteenth-century Oxford masters, 
as the supplementary notes by the editors of Rashdall’s new 
edition clearly illustrate. Yet there is still much ground to be 
explored, great tracts of virgin soil to be ploughed before we 
can attain to the full estimate of the significance of Aristotelian- 
ism in Oxford, or assess the distinctive part it played in the his¬ 
tory of medieval thought. 

Nevertheless, we may confidently state that 

{a) The introduction of Aristotelianism to Oxford took place 
some time between 1206 and 1209. The new learning 
came to Oxford almost at the same time that it reached 
Paris. 

{b) The development and growth of Aristotelian learning 
in Oxford is attested by the writings of Robert Grosse¬ 
teste, Adam of Buckfield, Richard Fishacre, and other 
masters whose works are still unpublished. Its influence 
was wide and deep. By the middle of the thirteenth 
century it had covered in range the whole corpus Aristote- 
licum veiustius, and its technique had reached the perfec¬ 
tion we admire in Adam of Buckfield. That influence 
increased and deepened as we can see towards the close of 
the century in the commentaries of Simon of Faversham. 
Naturally, it was widest and deepest in the Faculty of 

* H. Rashdall, The Umversities of Europe in the Middle Ages, iii. 238. 

* D. Sharp, op. cit. 308. 
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Arts, but, in spite of strong opposition, it also made itself 
felt in the Faculty of Theology, among the secular as 
well as among the Dominican and Franciscan masters. 

It seems clear that before the end of the thirteenth century 
the movements that were to make fourteenth-century Oxford 
famous had already gained impetus. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE {cf. p. 231) 

The following comparative list of the chapters in the respective treatises 
De Anima of John Blund and Dominic Gundissalinus will show the wider 
range of questions discussed by the former. 


Gundissalinus 

1. In primis queritur de anima 
an sit, et quomodo anima 
movet corpus. 

2. Postea quid sit anima. 


3. Deinde an anima sit creata 
vel increata. 

4. Sed si creata, an una vel 
multae. 


5. Si multae, an simul creatae 
ab initio mundi, an non 
simul ab initio mundi, sed 
cotidie novae creentur. 

6. Si autem cotidie novae 
creantur, tunc an de nihilo 
an de aliquo. 


7. Si vero de aliquo, an ex 
traduce sicut corpus, an de 
alio. 


Blund 

1. Primum capitulum est ad ostenden- 
dum quod anima est, et ad inqui¬ 
rendum quo motore moveatur fir- 
mamentum, et quid sit anima. 

2. Secundum est de essentia anime, et 
perscrutatione cuius artificis specu- 
lationi subiaceat anima. 

3. De diversis opinionibus circa anime 
essentiam. 

4. Quomodo anima vegetabilis se 
habeat ad animam sensibilem et 
rationalem, et utrum anima bruti 
animalis sit incorruptibilis sicut 
anima rationalis. 

5. De anima vegetabili et eius viribus, 
scilicet vi nutritiva, augmentativa, 
gencrativa. 

6. De anima sensibili et eius viribus 
primis, scilicet de vi motiva et vi 
apprehensiva, et utrum omnes sen- 
sus exteriores sint eiusdem specie! 
specialissimc. 

7. De vi concupiscibili et irascibili; ob 
quid dictum sit quod aliquid est in 
^iqua vi, ut temperantia in concup¬ 
iscibili et fortitudo in vi irascibili. 

8. De vi apprehensiva deforis, et utrum 
universale sensu apprehendatur vel 
singulare tantum. 

9. De visu et eius di8p>ositionibus. 

10. De luce et oppositione inter tenebras 
et lucem. 
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Gundissalinus 


8. Deindc an sit mortalis vel 
immortalis. 

9. De viribus animae. De ani- 
ma scnsibili secundum quod 
est sensibilis. De interioribus 
virtutibus animalium. 


10. De viribus animae ratio¬ 
nalise 


Blund 

11. De umbra et diversitatibus umbra- 
rum. 

12. De auditu et sono et eorum dispo- 
sitionibus. 

13. De reverberatione soni, ut de hecco. 

14. De olfactu et odore, et quare odor 
potius immutet olfactum quam 
alium sensum. 

15. De gustu. 

16. De tactu, et quare tactus non 
possit relinquere animal. 

17. Ostensio quod sensus communis sit, 
et ad quid sensus communis. 

18. Quid sit ymaginatio et quid sit ipsius 
differentia a memoria. 

19. Quid sit estimatio, et utrum estima- 
tione possint apprehend! universalia, 
et vera, et falsa. 

20. De memoria, et utrum agnoscere 
antecedat hoc ipsum reminisci, vel 
e contrario. 

21. Utrum oblivio possit accipi a mem¬ 
oria cum oblivio sit privatio memorie. 

22. De anima rationali et eius viribus. 

23. Utrum anima sit mortalis aut im¬ 
mortalis. 


24. Utrum anima rationalis sit simplex 
aut compos! ta. 

25. De vi contemplativa, et ratione et 
intellectu, et utrum mundus habcat 
animam sicut corpus humanum 
habet animam. 

26. De libero arbitrio 

27. De divina providentia. 


*Thc Treatise De Anima of Domi- St.John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 120, 

nicus Gundissalinus’, ed, J. fol. 123*'. 

T. Muckle, Mediaeval Studies^ 
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BEATRICE WEBB 
1858-1943 

T he death of Mrs. Webb on 30 April 1943 deprived the 
Academy of a distinguished member, whose contribu¬ 
tions to the worlds of thought and of affairs remain of permanent 
importance. For over half a century she had laboured in both 
with single-minded devotion. At once student and reformer, 
historian, economist, and pamphleteer, an experienced observer 
of politics and the joint author of books which opened a new 
chapter in English sociology, she drove, without flagging or 
losing sight of her goal, several horses abreast, and her achieve¬ 
ments are too diverse to be easily summarized. When asked 
her profession, she modestly described herself as a social investi¬ 
gator; but her mastery of her own specialisms had not narrowed 
her range or atrophied her emotions, and her friends knew her 
at moments when she spoke as a seer. The significance of her 
work and her husband’s—one cannot think of them apart— 
will be more justly estimated half a century hence than it can 
be to-day. 

I 

Beatrice Potter was born in 1858, the youngest but one of 
nine daughters. With grandparents floated to fortune from 
farm and weaver’s cottage when cotton became king, and then 
via radical politics into the reformed House of Commons, she 
knew the rise of the Great Industry and its political sequel, not 
as a story in books, but as a chapter of her family history. She 
could gossip with Bright in his old age, as the descendant of a 
supporter who had stood by his side in the great days of the 
League; stayed, on her first visit to Lancashire, with relations 
who had remained operatives on the Rossendale moors: and was 
not tempted to exaggerate the immutability of economic systems 
or to be unduly impressed by the capricious favours they confer. 
The career of her father, underlined the same lesson. He had 
intended to lead the life of a country gentleman; but a turn of the 
wheel, which was not a misfortune for the budding sociologist, 
sent him also into affairs. When the financial crisis of 1847-8 
carried off his modest fortune, school and family connexions 
secured him a partnership in a firm of timber merchants at 
Gloucester and a directorship of the Great Western Railway. 
Other directorships followed, including the presidency of the 
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Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, together with a mass of 
miscellaneous undertakings of a kind which to-day would be 
epitomized as Big Business. His special gift, if his daughter may 
be trusted, was not for the tactical routine, but for planning 
and negotiation. Readers of My Apprenticeship will recognize with 
amusement in the portrait of him there drawn some traits which 
remind them of her formidable persuasiveness. 

Richard Potter was not the slave of his success, nor was he of 
the magnates who treat business as a mystery. His daughters, 
with whom he discussed his affairs freely, made the acquain¬ 
tance of the associates in different enterprises whom he invited 
to his house, and also—for he was a cultivated man with a wide 
circle of friends—of persons eminent in science and letters. The 
juvenile Miss Potter pursued self-culture with the remorseless 
intensity of youth, translating Faust at fifteen, and attacking 
next year the rocky fastnesses of Jewish history and English law; 
but the earlier passages in her diary leave the impression that 
her education owed less to governesses and to a year at a 
fashionable school than to the ceaseless debate on books, scientific 
and philosophical theories, and problems of religion and politics 
which she heard about her as she grew up. The death of her 
mother, a remarkable woman, whose diversity of attainments 
was the subject of admiring comment by Taine, closed six years 
divided between Mr. Potter’s country houses in Gloucestershire, 
Westmorland, and Wales, London seasons—‘riding, dancing, 
flirting and dressing-up’—and occasional long tours in Italy 
and Germany. Beatrice became at twenty-four the head of her 
father’s household, administered his considerable income, acted 
as his secretary and counsellor, and acquired a sufficient ac¬ 
quaintance with the ramifications of his interests to cause him 
to suggest that she should be given a formal status as his business 
associate. She used later to ascribe part of her skill in marshal¬ 
ling and analysing the data of her inquiries to the apprenticeship 
served when she grappled with his affairs. 

If increased responsibilities were a useful discipline for a 
future career, they did not make easier the choice of one. Her 
diary during these years shows her finding her way to the 
religious position which she was to hold throughout her life, 
but distracted to the point of misery by uncertainty how best 
to use her powers. Since womanhood she had found Society, 
with its ‘occupational disease of vanity’, increasingly distasteful, 
and had hoped to devote herself to intellectual work. But was 
she capable of serious work? And, if so, in what field? Her 
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sympathies were keen; but her mind, as well as her emotions, 
required to be satisfied. In childhood and adolescence she had 
owed much to Spencer, her parents’ most intimate friend. 
At twenty-five she had outgrown him. The sage pressed her, 
with kindly obtuseness, to investigate ‘the absorbent organs in 
the leaves, roots and seeds of plants’. She knew that the theme 
on which her heart was set was the strange ways of man in 
commerce with his kind, and that the study of that subject 
demanded methods of its own, on which the famous analogy 
between animal and social organisms threw but doubtful light. 
To observe poverty at first hand she undertook the management 
of a block of working-class dwellings, and did a spell of visiting 
for the Charity Organisation Society, then at the height of its 
reputation. She found the experience too exclusively patholo¬ 
gical to be other than misleading. With few guides to help her, 
she seemed condemned to endless groping. Yet she knew what 
she wanted. ‘If I were a man and had an intellect, I would leave 
political action and political theorising to those with faith, and 
... try to describe accurately and proportionately what actually 
happened in the different strata of society, more especially the 
spontaneous growth of organisation—try and discover the laws 
governing its birth, life, and death.’ 

The circle was broken, less by an effort of the intellect, 
than by what she came to call her ‘sentimental journey’. It 
occurred to her to make the acquaintance of her mill-working 
relations, and, through them, of a region of industrial England 
which, in spite of her family connections with it, was still un¬ 
known to her. In the guise of Miss Jones, the daughter of a 
Welsh farmer bent on seeing the life of a Lancashire manufactur¬ 
ing town, she paid her cousins at Bacup the first of several 
visits, lived in a weaver’s cottage as one of the family, and was 
introduced to their friends. The experience came to her as a 
revelation. She saw from the inside, what in London she had 
missed, the normal life of a working-class community. The 
simplicity, unworldliness, and religious faith of her friends— 
‘a page of Puritan history’—profoundly stirred her feelings. The 
intellectual stimulus was equally keen. It was men and women 
like her hosts, overworked, underfed, and under-educated, who 
had covered the north with Nonconformist chapels, planted a 
Co-operative store in every village, and created, in the Lan- 
caslure cotton unions, the most powerful and best disciplined 
Labour organizations that the world had yet seen. To study 
society, not only through documents and books, but by personal 
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contact with human beings, had been her ambition. She re¬ 
turned to London convinced that it was her vocation. ‘I had 
decided to become an investigator of social institutions.’ 

To act on the decision required leisure. It demanded also 
concentration on a specific field of work. The enforced with¬ 
drawal from socizd obligations caused by the sudden illness of 
her father, to whom she was deeply attached, in the autumn 
of 1885, gave her time to clarify her ideas as to methods of 
social study. Reading and reflection strengthened her conviction 
that, in order to be fruitful, it must rest on a broader foundation 
of carefully sifted evidence than had commonly been thought 
necessary. The two essays written in 1886 on The Rise and 
Growth of English Economics and The Economic Theory of Karl Marx, 
brief extracts from which were later included in My Apprentice¬ 
ship, show the way her mind was moving. They were her salute 
and farewell to deductive economics. 

The importance of continuous research into the facts of social 
organization was not in the later eighties the commonplace 
which it has since become. The sympathies of the circles in 
which Miss Potter moved were periodically stirred by reports 
of the existence of an underworld of misery; but the truth that 
emotion is impotent without knowledge had made few converts 
in high places. Full and accurate knowledge of social conditions 
W21S not, indeed, too easy to obtain. The provision of official 
information has usually developed as a by-product of the exten¬ 
sion of official activities. The sources supplying it, invaluable 
as fiur as they went, were in the eighties both scantier and more 
selective than those available to-day. Nor, in spite of half a 
century of work by Statistical Societies—^some of it of high quality 
—^had private enterprise yet done much to fill the gap. English 
economic speculation had a distinguished history, but rigour in 
verifying its hypotheses had not been its longest suit. Tlie first 
great inquiry into urban life and work, the parent of a long 
line of subsequent studies, though projected, was not yet 
launched. Funds for research into social and industrial con¬ 
ditions were not easily unlocked. Tn London’, the authors of 
Industrial Democreuy could write in 1897, ‘the wealthiest of all 
cities in the world, and the best of all fields of sociological 
investigation, the sum total of all endowments for this purpose 
does not exceed fioo a year.’ 

In such circumstances social investigation, in any systematic 
form, had the difficulties, as well as the charms, of a pioneering 
venture. Miss Potter continued to spend the greater part of 
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each year with her father till his death in January 1892; but, 
once a rearrangement of his affairs had lightened her duties, 
she felt the need of a limited objective, and the question which 
perplexed her was what target to select. The answer was 
supplied by her cousin by marriage, Charles Booth. Dissatisfied, 
like her, with generalizations based on ‘a series of assumptions 
very imperfectly connected with the observed facts of life’, he 
was planning his inquiry into The Life and Labour of the People of 
London. He invited her to collaborate in it. She started work 
on the part assigned to her, a study of Dock Labour in the Tower 
Hamlets, in March 1887; and went on to investigate the 
scandals in the manufacture of cheap clothing in East London 
loosely summarized as sweating. The association with Booth was 
a landmark in her development. Her final position was not his, 
but her work for him brought her more than a modest reputation 
for reliable research. It taught her to try her conclusions by 
quantitative tests, and, without blunting the edge of her ardour, 
gave it a realistic toughness which both the undisciplined 
ally and the opponent not at home with his brief sometimes 
found disconcerting. Five years later, when her contributions 
to Booth’s survey had been followed by her first book. The 
Co-operative Movement, and the study of Trade Unionism was 
already on the stocks, a more important turning-point was 
reached. In the summer of 1892 she married Sidney Webb. 

II 

Mrs. Webb’s decision to devote her life to sociological re¬ 
search had been prompted by a belief in knowledge as the key 
to a better world. Her intellectual conscience was exacting, 
and she accepted the obligations which that belief imposes. 
Apart from her faith in science, she did not start with a creed. 
Her objection to ‘these gigantic experiments. State education 
and State intervention in other matters’, had been confided to 
her diary in 1884. ‘Political agnosticism, tempered by indivi¬ 
dualist economics’, remained her statement of her position when, 
some three years later, she began assisting Booth. Her conver¬ 
sion to Socialism, which had taken place, in all but name, by 
the time she had completed her book on Co-operation, was the 
result, not the cause, of her work as an investigator. Though she 
joined the Fabian Society in 1893—not without some qualms, 
which proved needless, lest political associations should impair 
her intellectual detachment—more than a decade elapsed before 
she played an active part in it. As her influence grew, she used 
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it to promote particular reforms of whose importance she was 
convinced; but she thought that her primary duty in life was 
that of a scholar, not of a propagandist. It was to reveal by her 
work the possibilities contained in the application of scientific 
methods to the study of society. 

Except for the claims of public duties, which at times were 
heavy, and for eighteen months spent on visits to the United 
States and the Dominions, the Far East and Russia, she prac¬ 
tised her craft for approximately half a century. The twenty 
odd volumes in which, almost always as joint author with 
her husband, she was concerned during that period fall into 
five main groups. They include four books on working- 
class organization and history; ten volumes on English Local 
Government; three substantial works and various shorter pieces 
on the reform of the Poor Laws; two books specifically devoted 
to Socialism; and a group of miscellaneous writings, of which 
the most striking are My Apprenticeship —the least egotistical of 
autobiographies, which characteristically turned into a social 
history—and the elaborate study of Soviet Communism. 

Not all of these works stand on the same level. Like those of 
most writers who have been active over a long period, the books 
of the Webbs reflect different phases in their authors’ lives and 
thought. Some, like The History of Trade Unionism and English 
Local Government, the latter of which appeared at intervals over 
a period of nearly thirty years, were the result of prolonged 
investigations in fields which had previously been little explored. 
Others were written quickly, and dealt with topics of current 
discussion. The common characteristic, which sets its stamp on 
all of them, is a matter less of style than of substance. It is the 
impression conveyed of large reserves of ordered knowledge. 
Whatever the subject, it is handled with respect. Whether the 
result is a brochure, like that on English Teachers and their Pro¬ 
fessional Organisations, or a volume on the scale of The Parish and 
the County, there is the same patient care in assembling materiak, 
and the same self-restraint in refraining from generalization 
till the evidence has been sifted. Even those of their books 
which were designedly written to appeal to a wide public are 
marked by a range of information and a maturity of thought 
which sets them in a class apart from other pieces de circonstarue. 
The conclusions advanced in them may be summarily expressed, 
but they have not been reached in haste. If the object of their 
authors is to persuade, as well as to inform, it is persuasion by 
an appeal, not to ignorance, but to knowledge. 
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‘The “Webb speciality” they wrote, in explaining their pro¬ 
cedure, has been a study, at once historical and analytic, of the 
life-history of particular forms of social organisation during the 
last three or four centuries, such as the Trade Union and Co¬ 
operative movements in the United Kingdom and English Local 
Government. . . . The task before us was to discover . . . the 
recurrent uniformities in constitution and activities showing the 
main lines of development, together with all the varieties of 
structure and function arising in particular places, in particular 
decades, or within peculiar social environments.’ Continuous 
labour by two busy people on so ambitious a scale demanded 
system and method. Both authors believed in planning, and 
the industry which they planned first was their own. They 
were assisted by secretaries— their one extravagance—to whom 
they gave an invaluable training in research; but they did not 
spare themselves. The materials required for their historical 
works were widely dispersed. The authors, who had started 
their honeymoon with a visit to Dublin to examine the records 
of Irish trade societies, spent part of each summer on voyages of 
exploration. For the books on Trade Unionism they not only 
used the wealth of sources available in London, but ransacked 
the archives of all important unions in the provinces, and of 
the great majority of smaller ones. The sources for the study 
of Local Government were more voluminous. In the process 
of discovering and making extracts from parish, county, 
manorial and borough records, they visited, singly or together, 
some hundreds of villages and towns, from Cornwall to North¬ 
umberland and from Neath to Norwich. They did not rely 
only on documents, but made a point of seeing in action the 
organizations concerned, by attending in person the meetings 
of Trade Unions, Trades Councils, and Local Government 
bodies. Nor did they confine themselves to the information 
to be obtained by watching institutions at work. An interviewer 
at once charming and inexorable, with a unique gift for making 
the dumb speak and the loquacious talk to the point, Mrs. Webb 
had discovered, when she worked for Booth, the lessons to be 
learned from conversations with a pmrpose. In the course of 
her inquiries into dock labour and the clothing trade, she had 
put through their paces a long list of workers, employers, factory 
and sanitary inspectors, school board officers, and represen¬ 
tatives of phUanthropic agencies; and finally, to see how a sweated 
industry looks from the inside, had taken lessons in tailoring 
and obtained employment in a succession of workshops as a 
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‘plain trouser hand’. She did not forget the value of oral 
evidence, or the art of eliciting it, when the time came for their 
more massive works. The ‘method of the interview’ contributed 
not a little to the realism of the Webbs’ interpretations. They 
gave it a place, side by side with more formal resources, in the 
repertory of the investigator. To watch a witness undergoing 
their skilful third degree was sometimes amusing. 

The subjects on which the Webbs wrote were suggested by 
the problems of their day; but the authors took no short cuts. 
They planned their major works on the principle that, in the 
study of society, the longest way round is often, not merely the 
shortest, but the only, way home. Their field of investigation 
once determined, they resisted the temptation—long the 
economist’s foible—to find formulae of general application, and 
attacked specific problems piecemeal, seeking solutions which 
could be tested by an appeal to facts. Of the generalizations 
suggested by them some, doubtless, will be modified or rejected; 
others have yielded fruit as well as light. If discovery is the reve¬ 
lation of significant, but previously unrealized, relations between 
phenomena, then in their own sphere they were discoverers. 

The researches of Miss Potter, as she then was, into 
Sweating and Co-operation, which turned upside down widely 
accepted ideas, are early cases in point. They are described 
at some length in My Apprenticeship, and need not here be more 
than mentioned. As the result of her work on the former, the 
picturesque myth of an endless chain of sub-contractors, with 
a parasitic Jewish middleman as the villain of the piece, went 
the way of other legends. Henceforward, it was evident, the 
problem was, not the removal of exceptional scandals, but the 
maintenance, by voluntary combinations and legislative enact¬ 
ments, of proper standards of employment over the whole field 
of industry. Her ability to see facts through plain glass, and to 
cause others to do the same, was equally conspicuous in her 
study of the Co-operative Movement. Co-operation—to a 
generation conscious of tightening social strains a word of re¬ 
assurance—had been widely interpreted to mean the multipli¬ 
cation of societies of producers dividing profits among all 
participants in the business. Miss Potter showed that, except 
here and there, the British version of Co-operation meant 
nothing of the kind. Economic democracy, as practised by the 
great majority of Co-operators, implied neither self-governing 
workshops, nor profit-sharing with employers. It involved the 
supply of goods, and wherever possible their production, fiir 
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the service of consumers by agents appointed by them; the 
payment of a fixed rate of interest on capital; and the elimina¬ 
tion of profit by the return to the purchaser of any surplus 
arising between prices and costs. 

Miss Potter’s conclusions did not pass uncriticized; but they 
had the facts on their side, and are to-day a commonplace. 
The Co-operative Movement in Great Britain was widely translated, 
and its influence on Co-operative policy was not confined to 
this country. Its importance to its authoress was that of a 
starting-point. In answering one question, it suggested two 
more. If the essence of Co-operation was the sovereignty of the 
consumer, what role was to be assigned to the vocational 
organizations of wage-earners, whose struggles, at the moment 
when she was writing, were more in the public eye than the 
almost unnoticed expansion of Retail Stores and Wholesales? 
If the natural units for the discharge of certain economic func¬ 
tions were associations of purchasers, might there not also be a 
wide range of services which could more appropriately be 
entrusted to public authorities? The views of Mrs. Webb and 
her husband on the second question were stated in several of 
their subsequent works. The first, which had occurred to her 
while she was still at work on Co-operation, was the occasion 
of their researches into Trade Unionism. It is a comment on 
the charge of bureaucratic propensities sometimes brought 
against the Webbs that the six years following their marriage 
should have been devoted to the study of voluntary organiza¬ 
tions. 

On the appearance of Industrial Democracy a reviewer expressed 
surprise that writers so gifted should have wasted their talents 
in investigating institutions so unimportant as Trade Unions. 
If the world of organized labour is no longer to-day the misty 
region which it was when the Webbs first turned their search¬ 
light on it, it is partly to their efforts that the change is due. 
Trade Unionism, throughout its history, has had a dual cha¬ 
racter. It has been at once a body of professional associations, 
and a social movement focusing the aspirations of different 
groups of wage-earners and reflecting their reactions to the ebb 
and flow of politics and ideas. The relative importance of these 
different aspects has varied at different times; but in England, 
unlike some other countries, neither has completely over¬ 
shadowed the other. The History of Trade Unionism, which no 
subsequent work has yet superseded, does justice to both. It 
throws its high lights on the slow welding of scattered clubs of 
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journeymen into national organizations; the long struggle for 
the right of professional association; the development of in¬ 
dustrial policies appropriate to the varying circumstances of 
different trades; and the changing relations between Trade 
Unionism and the State. The authors had few secondary 
works to help them—they had to compile their own census of 
trade unionists, which figures later published by the Board of 
Trade confirmed—but the influence exercised by their book 
was due as much to the spirit in which it was written as to the 
addition which it made to knowledge. Studiously unemotional 
in tone, commanding respect by its scholarship, and candid, 
when evidence gave out, in admitting ignorance, it lowered 
feverish temperatures and turned on sensationalism a cooling 
stream of facts. Trade Unions, it appeared, were not an appro¬ 
priate theme for impassioned denunciation or undiscriminating 
eulogy. They were prosaic institutions, which, like other institu¬ 
tions, had their virtues and their defects, but which, if submitted 
to dispassionate study, had some lessons to teach that the 
economist, the political scientist, and even the statesman, might 
do well to ponder. 

The History of Trade Unionism was the first instalment of the 
Webbs’ work on the subject; but it was only the first. It showed 
combinations of wage-earners bargaining collectively as to the 
terms of their employment to be a concomitant of modern indus¬ 
try as normal and inevitable as power-driven machinery or joint- 
stock enterprise. The question of their economic effects raised 
more controversial issues, which were discussed at length in 
Industrial Democracy. By the nineties the denunciation of Trade 
Unionism as ‘contrary to the principles of political economy’ 
was, except in odd comers, a thing of the past; but a faint 
flavour of economic impropriety still continued to cling to it. Its 
purpose was admittedly to maintain minimum standards of 
wages and working conditions which no employer, however 
hard-pressed, could evade. Was there truth in the allegation 
that the pursuit of that objective must necessarily be prejudicial 
to economic progress? 

In demolishing what little remained of the theoretical basis 
of the earlier attacks on Trade Unionism the authors had an 
easy task. Their analysis of the effects of prescribing minimnin 
standards of employment, which was the kernel of their argu¬ 
ment, broke what was then new ground. The most general 
and characteristic of Trade Union policies was the common 
rule; and the common rule, so far from being incompatible 
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with economic efficiency, was actually conducive to it. It 
encouraged the selection for employment of the most competent 
workmen; stimulated management to discover methods of re¬ 
ducing costs by the progressive improvement of machinery and 
organization; and promoted the most effective utilization of 
the nation’s resources by compelling trades which were parasitic, 
in the sense of using up the energies of successive relays of workers 
under conditions incompatible with health and vigour, either 
to mend their ways or to go out of existence. If the argument 
was valid, the conclusions implicit in it, though suggested by 
a study of the effects of Trade Unionism, had obviously a more 
general application. The legal enforcement of minimum stan¬ 
dards of safety and sanitation had been the object of a long 
series of Factory and Public Health Acts. Why should a similar 
enforcement of minimum standards of remuneration be regarded 
as a heresy which must provoke an economic nemesis? Industrial 
Democracy was the first book to argue convincingly and at length 
the case for the policy later embodied in the Trade Boards Acts 
of 1909 and 1918. The forecasts which the authors permitted 
themselves in their concluding chapter, if they overestimated, 
like most prophecies, the pace of development, did not err 
greatly as to its direction. The future, they suggested, would 
see, not, as some theorists of the Left then supposed, the super- 
session of combinations of wage-earners by the action of a 
paternal State, but a modification of their functions. It lay 
with a Trade Unionism relying, for the advancement of the 
wage-earner’s standard of life, on legislation, not less than on 
collective bargaining; extending government by consent fi-om 
the political into the economic sphere; and increasingly becom¬ 
ing, as the area of public enterprise widened, an expert adviser 
whose counsel was sought on all matters relating to the welfare 
and professional competence of different bodies of producers. 

‘We may distinguish, as the dominant note of the last three- 
quarters of a century, an ever-growing elaboration of organised 
common action. What was formerly left to the individual house¬ 
hold to provide, or left altogether unprovided, is now, to an 
ever-increasing extent, provided for large numbers of households 
by some collective administration. . . . Without the conunon 
rule that the law lays down, and without the services that the 
municipality supplies, the citizen of the twentieth century would 
usually find it impossible to live.’ It was this ‘spontaneous under¬ 
growth of social tissue’, rather than the more dramatic aspects 
of political action, on which, throughout their lives, the Webbs’ 
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interest was focused. Partly for that reason, partly because their 
study of working-class movements had convinced them that the 
lessons derived from voluntary associations required to be sup¬ 
plemented by a study of the compulsory organizations in which 
men were grouped as citizens, their researches took a new turn. 

The two preceding decades had seen the modernization of 
county government, and an impressive expansion of municipal 
enterprise. The emergence of the housekeeping State, as dis¬ 
tinct from the police State, could already faintly be discerned. 
It was natural that, once the books on Trade Unionism were 
out of the way, their authors should regard as their next most 
urgent task the study of Local Government. They had begun 
with the intention of limiting their work to the problems of 
their own day, and of dispatching in a preliminary chapter the 
age before 1835; but they found the hand of the past too heavy 
to be shaken off. The period finally chosen was that in which 
local administrators found themselves confronted, as a result 
of rapid economic change, with problems of a new complexity, 
which they were left to solve or ignore as they themselves 
deemed best, unaided and unimpeded, save on rare occasions, 
by the intervention of the central government. Except for the 
volumes on the Poor Law, which began earlier and ended later, 
it was the century and a half between 1688 and the partial 
reconstruction of local institutions which followed the first 
Reform Act. 

English Local Government from the Revolution to the Municipal 
Corporations Act was begun in 1898; the last instalment of it to 
be published appeared in 1930. The plan, as first conceived, 
was not carried to completion. Public duties intervened; and 
some subjects on which the authors had intended to write, such 
as the Suppression of Nuisances, the Provision of Markets, and 
the Regulation of Trade, had to be left for treatment by other 
hands. The four volumes on the structure of Local Government, 
and the six dealing with its functions, include, however, the 
greater part of the original design. The best introduction to 
the series as a whole is contained in the two concluding chapters 
of Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes —the cheerless title of 
a great book—^which Mrs. Webb regarded as ‘the most intel¬ 
lectually distinguished’ of their works. It is in these ad hoc 
bodies, established under local acts for sewering, paving, drain¬ 
ing, lighting, and policing the rapidly growing towns of an 
insanitary and disorderly age, rather than in institutions, like the 
Borough, of greater antiquity and fame, that the Webbs find 
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the germ of the municipal and county government of to-day. 
The story of the transition, as they tell it, is one, not merely 
of the elaboration of machinery, but of the emergence of new 
principles. The substitution of the citizen-consumer, as the con¬ 
trolling power in Local Government, for the vocational organi¬ 
zations of agriculturists, traders, and craftsmen; of election for 
self-appointment or co-option; of the contractor employing hired 
labour for the obligation of gratuitous service; of salaried officials 
for the freehold tenure of profitable office; of the increasing 
intervention of departments of the central government for the 
almost unchecked predominance of local custom and the com¬ 
mon law—such, they suggest, are the high landmarks on the 
road from the old order to the new. 

On the validity of their conclusions, as on the details of their 
narrative, only a specialist can venture to speak. The layman 
will linger with sympathy, and sometimes with amusement, 
over the human elements in their story. The members of their 
local bodies breathe, move, and labour; plan for the public good, 
and sometimes for their own; toil selflessly for lofty ends; in¬ 
trigue, swallow bribes, and engage, in Fielding’s words, in ‘plots 
and circumventions, parties and factions, equal to those which 
are to be found in courts’. The boss of Bethnal Green, a picture 
after Hogarth; the select vestry of St. George’s Hanover Square, 
never known to levy an illegal rate or to indulge in convivialities 
at the public expense; justices who are devoted reformers, like 
Sir George Paul in Gloucestershire or Thomas Bailey in Lan¬ 
cashire, and the magistrates of the Middlesex Bench, whom 
Burke described as the scum of the earth; the precocious muni¬ 
cipal democracy of Norwich, sinking into an orgy of corrupt and 
violent party politics; the rulers of the tiny town of Tetbury, 
blameless as the Ethiopians, who, having purchased the manor 
from its impecunious lord, administer the property as a trust for 
the benefit, not only of the freemen, but of all the inhabitants, 
persuade the commoners to allow their pastures to be ploughed 
for wheat till the debt is paid off, and actually induce them to 
permit all immigrants into the borough to enjoy, after the lapse 
of seven years, the same privileges as themselves—these por¬ 
traits, lovable, scandalous, or comic, are a small selection from 
a large gallery. Local Government is interpreted throughout in 
a broad sense. The student seeking for light on the management 
of open-field farming, the part played by gilds in municipal 
life, the problems arising when villages were converted into towns 
unequipped with the apparatus of an urban civilization, or the 
xxa %q 
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Poor Law history of the last quarter of a century, which the 
authors helped to make as well as to write, will not be disap¬ 
pointed. Not all their judgments will command assent; but here, 
as elsewhere, they put their cards on the table, and are at pains to 
provide the means of confirming or refuting their interpretations. 
The reader of their volumes, who stands back and considers the 
work as a whole, is likely to feel that he has been in contact with 
the history, not merely of English Local Government, but of the 
English people. 

The Webbs were generally regarded, both in this country and 
abroad, as the intellectual leaders of British Socialism. The 
small number of their books specifically devoted to that subject 
may, at first sight, cause surprise. They had, as they wrote in 
1921, ‘been investigating and describing democratic institutions 
for nearly thirty years’ before they ‘published any volume 
dealing with national government or the political State’; and, 
neither then nor later, did the topics to which some Socialist 
thinkers have devoted a large space figure prominently in their 
pages. The truth is that their approach, not only to Socialism, 
but to economic issues in general, took a different line from that 
previously followed by most theorists, whether to right or left. 
Mrs. Webb has explained in her autobiography the reasons 
which led her, at an early stage of her career, to the view that 
the province of political economy, as commonly conceived in 
her youth, required to be redefined. They regarded the eco¬ 
nomics of profit-making capitalism—one of a long series of 
different methods which men had employed for organizing the 
production of wealth—as an important subject of study side by 
side with other social institutions; but they thought that analysis, 
in order to be fruitful, must go hand in hand with investigation. 
They were out of sympathy, therefore, both with the tradition 
of abstract speculation which descended from Ricardo and with 
the attempt of some Socialists to turn its batteries against itself 
by employing, as in the case of the labour theory of value, 
analogous methods to create a system of counter-doctrine. Dia¬ 
lectical materialism left them equally sceptical. ‘If’, they drily 
remark, ‘there is any such influence at work, it is naturally a fit 
subject for objective study, together with the phenomena them¬ 
selves. To us “the materialist conception of history” is merely 
one hypothesis among many . . . which, like all hypotheses, may 
be useful as an instrument of investigation, but acquires scientific 
value only in so far as it is verified by an objective observation 
of the facts.’ 
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Their own attitude to questions of social policy was realist, 
experimental, and constructive. It resulted from the habits 
formed and lessons learned during their long career as students 
and administrators. Holding that light, not heat, was the 
world’s chief need, and believing that reason and goodwill 
would, if given time, prevail, they were impatient of criticisms 
without affirmations, and refused to preach ideals till they had 
found the way to realize them. They thought it more important 
to interpret the trends of social development, and to prescribe, 
after careful diagnosis, specific remedies for particular evils, 
than to appeal to the appetite for emotionalism or system- 
mongering. 

Mrs. Webb, while still Miss Potter, had been impressed by 
the fact that the class in which she was brought up ‘habitually 
gave orders, but. . . seldom, if ever, executed the orders of other 
people’. The problem, as she and her husband saw it, was to 
substitute for that unconscious dictatorship of the capitalist, 
with the capricious inequalities and irresponsible power which 
appeared to them to result from it, arrangements permitting the 
effective participation of ordinary men and women in the con¬ 
duct of the economic affairs on which their livelihood depended. 
Capitalism, they argued in The Decline of Capitalist Civilisation, 
had rendered genuine services in awakening dormant energies, 
and canalizing them, with profit as the magnet, for the production 
of wealth; but its cost in human suffering and degradation—a 
degradation not confined to the losers in the struggle—had been 
heavy. Till recently, a practicable alternative to it had been 
difficult to state. Now, thanks to the growth of new forms of 
social organization and to the administrative experience gained 
in the last half-century, it was possible to do better. The collec¬ 
tive regulation of private industry, with its tentative approach 
to the establishment of minimum standards of civilized exis¬ 
tence; the collective administration, by municipalities and the 
State, of an increeising number of services; the extension of 
communal provision for the needs of the young, the sick, the 
aged, and the unemployed; and the development of progressive 
taxation—not to mention, what they regarded as of equal im¬ 
portance, the growth of Co-operation and Trade Unionism— 
were creating, even before 1914, a society markedly different 
from that which they had known in their youth. It was by 
progress along these lines—progress rapid and deliberate, in¬ 
stead of halting and haphazard—that the goal at which they 
aimed was, they thought, to be attained. 
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Such views exposed flanks to attack from opposite extremes. 
They did not fail to receive it. An accusation whose validity 
the authors would not have admitted is that, perhaps, most 
often brought against them. It is the charge of a bureaucratic 
indifference to individual freedom. They would have replied 
to it that liberty means, not the right of particular individuals or 
groups to use as they may think fit such power as past history 
and present social arrangements may happen to have conferred 
on them, but the establishment of conditions promoting ‘the 
utmost possible development of faculty’ in all human beings, 
and that liberty, in that sense, has law as its mother. In an 
urban and industrial civilization the alternative to planning by 
a democratic State for the general good was not, it seemed to 
them, the freedom of every individual to arrange his own affairs 
as best suited himself. It was the acquiescence, under economic 
duress, of the mass of mankind in an environment and style of 
life created by the self-interest of powerful minorities. The free¬ 
dom of the majority had been substantially increased since the 
middle of last century by the development of various forms of 
collective control, which the interests opposed to them had at 
first denounced as tyranny. Its further extension would take 
place by analogous methods. It required for its enlargement 
not less public action, but more. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the aspect of the Soviet 
social order which most aroused the Webbs’ enthusiasm should 
have been, neither the first turbulent phase, nor the brief essay 
in syndicalism, but the subsequent ‘deliberate planning of all 
the nation’s production, distribution and exchange, not for the 
profit of the few, but for increasing the consumption of the whole 
community’. They had read, before their visit, almost every¬ 
thing written on Soviet Russia in English, French, and German; 
nor were they unacquainted with the considerable literature 
expounding the objections, economic and political, to the 
principle of a planned economy. In the two volumes of Soviet 
Communism they state their own conclusions. They thought that 
the system worked, that it had raised the low standard of life of 
the Russian people, and that it was not threatened with an 
internal breakdown. They thought also that, in spite of the 
absence of western democratic forms, it rested on a broad basis 
of popular support, which found expression through a wide 
range of different organs, and that it owed its achievements 
partly to the determination of its rulers to make the fullest use 
of scientific knowledge, partly to its success in evoking among 
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the mass of the population a spirit of service and solidarity to 
which capitalist societies, with their emphasis on the motive of 
pecuniary self-interest, were precluded from appealing in equal 
measure. Whether their book will survive, like de Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America^ as the most illuminating of contemporary 
pictures of a new society in the making, time alone can show. 
Whatever the verdict upon it, it remains an impressive attempt 
by two experienced sociologists, who were neither innocents nor 
fanatics, to interpret to their fellow-countrymen an unfamiliar 
civilization. 

Ill 

It was of the nature of the studies which the Webbs made their 
own, as well as of their personal convictions, that knowledge and 
its application should go hand in hand. Their books were not 
the harvest of a life of leisure. They were written, and should 
be read, as the product, not only of scholarship, but of the civic 
temper. At the time when their joint work began, Mr. Webb, 
through his position on the London County Council, was deeply 
involved in the educational politics of the day, including the 
reform of the University of London and the discussions preced¬ 
ing the Education Act of 1902. Mrs. Webb, since her evidence 
before the Lords’ Committee on Sweating, had been known as 
a woman who could be relied on to handle thorny questions 
with candour and without sentiment. Both had their own 
projects, which they wished to serve; but both were recognized 
to be personally disinterested, to be free from party attachments, 
and to care not at all, provided that the work which they 
thought necessary was done, what government or individual 
received the credit for doing it. Miss Haldane, the sister of 
their oldest friend in public life, has remarked on the influence 
which came to them from their political catholicity. The com¬ 
ment is just. 

The claims on Mrs. Webb were not of a kind which can be 
neatly tabulated, but neither were they light. From the time 
when, in the nineties, she was coaching the Trade Union 
members of the Labour Commission, advising Conservative 
acquaintances on the Factory Bill of 1895, and helping her 
husband to float the newly founded London School of Economics 
and Political Science—their chief venture of those years—over 
the shoals which beset its youth, down to her service on the 
Reconstruction Committee and her assistance in the twenties 
to the reoi^anized Labour Party, she was rarely without some 
cause which needed nursing on her hands. She never abandoned 
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her long-term research; but there were periods when it had to 
take a second place. The five and a half years devoted to Poor 
Law reform were the longest of them. She had become a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws appointed in 
December 1905, and, down to January 1909, when it reported, 
she gave her whole time to it. She resisted the disposition of 
some of her colleagues to collect opinions instead of facts; in¬ 
sisted that expert assistants should be appointed to make detailed 
reports on different topics of importance; and carried out, with 
the aid of her secretaries, sever^ inquiries of her own into sub¬ 
jects on which she thought further information was required. 
The Minority Report signed by herself and three other Com¬ 
missioners, of which she and her husband were joint authors, 
while it naturally encountered opposition, was, by general 
consent, an impressive achievement. The knowledge behind it 
was not open to question, but its grasp of Poor Law history 
and administration was less important than its constructive 
proposals. By challenging the principle of an authority whose 
functions were confined to the relief of destitution, and insisting 
that the duty of the State was, not merely to alleviate distress, 
but to grapple with its causes, it shook an ancient problem out 
of the ruts of the past, and lifted the discussion of policy on to 
a new plane. 

The Commission involved some hard fighting, as well as 
steady labour. It left Mrs. Webb temporarily worn out. Its 
sequel was not less exhausting. Hitherto, though strenuous in 
work behind the scenes, she had shunned publicity. The cam¬ 
paign for the break-up of the Poor Law was her first and only 
plunge into agitation on the grand scale. For more than two 
years, from the spring of 1909 to the summer of 1911, her whole 
energy w£is given to organization and propaganda. Backed by 
a National Committee representing all parties and denomina¬ 
tions, and including men and women eminent in many different 
walks of life, the Webbs raised money, maintained an active 
and well-staffed central office, established branches, conducted 
a journal, arranged conferences and lectures, and themselves 
toured the country, Mrs. Webb sometimes speaking four or 
five times a week. The agitation cost them some friends, and 
was not immediately successful. Other plans found favour in 
high places, and the Insurance legislation temporarily diverted 
public attention. A sub-committee of the Reconstruction Com¬ 
mittee endorsed in 1918 the main proposals of the Minority 
Report; but action did not follow. It was not till 1929, when 
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the authorship of the proposal had been almost forgotten, that 
the Local Government Act of that year wound up the Boards 
of Guardians, and transferred their functions to the Councils 
of Counties and County Boroughs. 

The struggle for the reform of the Poor Laws was the heaviest 
piece of public work which Mrs. Webb undertook. In the 
breathing-space which followed it, in addition to publishing a 
further volume of English Local Government, she and her husband 
launched two new ventures. The period of acute industrial 
conflict from 1910 to 1914 was marked by the emergence of 
issues which, if not novel in principle, had not previously been 
formulated with equal sharpness. The attitude of the Webbs 
to the policies epitomized as ‘workers’ control’, of which much 
was to be heard during the following decade, was a combination 
of interested scepticism as to the practicability of the programme 
with a resolute determination to remain on cordial terms with 
its advocates. Not less characteristically, they insisted that, 
whatever the merits of the doctrines advanced, the first essential 
was, not controversy or propaganda, but a dispassionate study 
of the industrial structure to which the new prescriptions were 
to be applied. The Fabian Research Department, founded on 
the initiative of Mrs. Webb, was intended to be an organ of 
unemotional knowledge. The New Statesman —during the first 
years of its existence an unconventional journal, which united 
with the ordinary functions of a weekly the publication of 
massive supplements on social subjects—was to diffuse light, as 
it grew, among wider circles than could be reached by books. 

The war, whose outbreak found the Webbs at work on 
investigations into the Control of Industry, Insurance, and the 
Organization of the Professions, brought new duties. Mrs. Webb 
served on a series of official committees, including the Statutory 
Pensions Committee, which dealt with the pensions of disabled 
soldiers; the Reconstruction Committee established in 1917, 
where she piloted the proposals of the Minority Report on the 
Poor Laws through a sub-committee on problems of Local 
Government, and helped, as member of another sub-committee 
presided over by Lord Haldane, to produce a notable report 
on the Machinery of Central Government; and the Committee 
on Women in Industry. The subject referred by the War 
Cabinet to the last body—the relation between the wages of 
men and women—has not ceased to perplex. The analysis of 
the problem contained in her Minority Report is not yet out 
of date. 
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By the time that it appeared obligations of an unexpected 
kind were beginning to descend upon her and her husband. 
They had been members of the Labour Party since its founda¬ 
tion, and had maintained friendly relations with its leaders, as 
with those of other parties. Regarding, however, the promotion 
of social and economic knowledge as their principal task, they 
had turned a deaf ear to appeals to enter politics. The new 
situation which, it was evident, would develop on the return 
of peace caused a reluctant change of mind. From 1918, when 
Mr. Webb stood as candidate for the University of London, 
and still more from 1922, when he entered Parliament, the 
attempt to assist the Labour Party to become an effective 
political force was, next to his duties as a Minister and the 
completion of their books, the Webbs’ main preoccupation. 
Mrs. Webb, who was not a lover of the ritualism of jx)litics, 
evaded merely ceremonial claims as best she could; but she 
took seriously the practical obligations of political life, keeping 
closely in touch, by lectures and correspondence, with the 
women of Seaham Harbour; serving on the Advisory Commit¬ 
tees of the Party; attending international Socialist Conferences 
at Hamburg and Geneva; and making their house in London 
a centre where members and leaders could meet in a congenial 
atmosphere. Their literary work was, doubtless, slowed down; 
but they were masters of the art of canalizing their energies, 
and it suffered less than might have been expected. The strenu¬ 
ous phase of the pairliamentary episode lasted for nine years, 
during just under three of which one of the partners was in 
office. The three volumes of English Local Government, which, 
together with My Apprenticeship, were published during that 
period, do not suggest that they were composed in haste or by 
hands that had lost their cunning. Eight months after the 
election of 1931, in May 1932, the two authors, he seventy-three 
and she seventy-four, set out for Russia. 

IV 

Some of the problems discussed by the Webbs in their earlier 
works are, partly thanks to them, less urgent than they were. 
They were those of a generation impressed by the spectacle of 
a rapid increase in wealth, and disposed to believe, if with 
diminishing assurance, that positive measures to cure social 
evils were rendered superfluous by the certainty of its continu¬ 
ance. Neither Mrs. Webb nor her husband cherished senti¬ 
mental illusions as to the unimportance of material prepress* 
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So far, indeed, from endorsing the view that ‘the problem of 
production has been solved’, they were appalled by the ineffi¬ 
ciency with which man’s struggle with nature is often conducted. 
What distinguished them from most of their contemporaries 
who were interested in the same subjects was not merely their 
rejection of the doctrine, in the nineties still a power, that ‘the 
answer to the question “how to make the nation rich” is “by 
letting each member of it make himself as rich as he can in his 
own way” ’. It was their grasp of the truth that social processes, 
in order to be controlled, must be known thoroughly and in 
detziil, and the inexhaustible energy, sustained for half a century, 
which they brought to the investigation of them. 

The conception of asocial order planned, with general consent, 
for the common good has a long history behind it; but earlier 
prophets of the destination had rarely mapped the roads. The 
Webbs were strong where their predecessors had been weak. 
Prescription not preceded by diagnosis appeared to them 
charlatanism, and diagnosis was a task to which virtuous inten¬ 
tions were less important than a sound technique. ‘Only by 
watching the processes of decay and growth over a period of 
time’, wrote Mrs. Webb, ‘can we understand even the con¬ 
temporary facts . . . and only by such a comprehension of the 
past and present processes can we get an insight into the means 
of change.’ Hence their long list of works on particular topics, 
and their refusal to formulate a political philosophy except by 
way of comment on the specific subject in hand. Hence also 
their view of the path which reform must tread. Their gradual¬ 
ism was not, as was absurdly suggested, the statement of a 
preference, but a recognition of the facts of a world where life 
is lived in time. They were the last persons to wait on events, 
when it was in their power to accelerate them; and for the 
authors of real changes, whether small or great, whether a clause 
in a Factory Act or a Five Years’ Plan, they had a profound 
respect. But they thought that invention and construction— 
the production, as they put it, of ‘new social tissue’—^not de¬ 
nunciation or demolition, were the root of the matter. Romantic 
revolutionaries, all rhetoric and blank cartridges, usually bored, 
and sometimes irritated, them. 

Their long years of labour, and the persistence with which, 
unmoved by changing fashions, they held on their course, gave 
them the air of an institution. Disliking sciolism, they were 
cautious in expressing opinions on matters outside their own 
field. On thc»e within it, the perplexed inquirer, whether 
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Student, official, trade unionist, or politician, could appeal 
to them as an oracle, returning with collective wisdom—‘we 
think’—unambiguous answers from a wealth of experience no 
one else could command. The comparison of them with 
Bentham is, in that respect, apt; but if, like the sage, they were 
a fountain of ideas, they had none of his eccentricity, and more 
than his humanity. Of the legends which gathered about them, 
some hit off salient traits, but most missed the mark. The noblest 
of all titles, they used to say, is that of servant, and ‘the firm of 
Webb’ served public causes with a concentration of purpose 
which few men bring to their own; but the partners were neither 
a card-index of facts nor bleak and arid doctrinaires. Their 
influence was not confined to their public activities, and they 
impressed those who knew them not less by what they were 
than by what they did. When at work, they drove themselves 
hard; but they were not righteous over-much and knew how 
to be busy without being hurried. To visit them at Passfield 
Corner, or to spend with them part of the holidays which they 
were fabled never to take, was to share the company of two 
sociable personalities, with a psychological curiosity not too 
elevated to enjoy gossip, an engaging capacity for laughing at 
themselves, and the appetite for physical exercise of a gryphon 
in the wilderness. 

Of the characteristics which they had in common, simplicity 
and magnanimity were, perhaps, the most striking. The com¬ 
bination of worldly wisdom with personal unworldliness, though 
rare, is not unknown. The Webbs possessed it in more than 
ordinary measure. While they knew exactly what they wanted, 
and had few rivals in the business of ‘getting things done’, their 
achievements owed more to single-mindedness and integrity 
than to the artful astuteness ascribed to them by the credulous. 
Some hard knocks came their way, not only from opjxjnents; 
but to bear no grudges was part of their creed. It was easy to 
disagree with them, but difficult to stage a quarrel, and, when 
friends insisted on nursing a grievance, they were indefatigable 
in seeking opportunities to re-knit broken links. To the young 
they were charming; smoothing their way to useful work; 
treating them as colleagues, not as disciples; and weighing the 
criticisms of the rebels who ridiculed them with a seriousness 
the more disarming because prompted, not merely by a desire 
to spare sensitive feelings, but by the assumption of an equality 
of interest in the advancement of the common cause. T.ik«» 
others, who did not share their political opinions, they were 
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shocked, if not greatly surprised, by the sins against light which 
followed the last war. Believers themselves in persuasion by an 
appeal to reason, they discerned symptoms of a growing disposi¬ 
tion to stop ears and close minds, which seemed to them ominous, 
and their later writings sound a note of warning not heard in 
their earlier. They never lost, however, their faith in public 
spirit guided by knowledge as the architect of a better world. 
Their old age was free from disillusionment or cynicism. The 
Order of Merit conferred on Lord Passfield for ‘eminent services 
to Social and Political Science’ was an appropriate tribute to 
that part of their joint work to which Mrs. Webb, as well as 
her husband, attached most importance. 

In lives so united individual contributions are not easily 
distinguished. It was not a case, as is sometimes suggested, 
of a division of labour between theorist and investigator or 
inventor and executant, or of flashes of creative insight later 
turned into generalizations which would stand criticism and 
plans which would march. The ideas of the partners were struck 
out in a continuous duologue, in which each was flint and steel 
in turn. The impression of a listener was rather of one complex 
personality communing with itself than of two debating with 
each other. The individuality of each, however, had its charac¬ 
teristic traits, the expression of a distinct psychological back¬ 
ground. Their intellectual approach to problems was usually 
the same. In their emotional reactions to them they sometimes 
diflfered. The union of identity of purpose with diversity of 
temperament was part of their strength. 

The Beatrice Webb of fiction, a combination of economic 
pedant with hard woman of affairs, did not survive the publica¬ 
tion of My Apprenticeship. It is evident from her account of her 
early life that she was exceptionailly sensitive and highly strung, 
with an artist’s eye for the subtleties of individual character, 
and an unusual power of expressing them. The imagination 
to which collective humanity is as real and moving as individuals 
who are seen is not a common faculty. She possessed it to an 
extraordinary degree. ‘To me’, she once wrote, after quoting 
some lines by Sir Ronald Ross, the discoverer of the cause of 
malaria, ‘a million sick have always seemed actually more 
worthy of sympathy than “the child sick in a fever” preferred 
by Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh’. Her early contacts with 
scientists strongly influenced her thought; but it was her imagi¬ 
native grasp of the lot of unknown lives, rather than intellectual 
curiosity, which first turned her to sociology. 
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Once sure of her vocation, she mastered its methods by a 
long and painful conflict, disciplining her intellect and canaliz¬ 
ing her emotions with an intensity of effort which, to judge by 
her diary, sometimes brought her near despair. Her touch of 
ascetic austerity, as of a Puritan casting behind him all impedi¬ 
ments to his quest, was partly the legacy of that early struggle 
to subdue herself, partly the expression of a philosophy which 
disliked emphasis on the externals of life—luxury, ostentation, 
and the claims of pampered classes to special consideration— 
both as bad manners and as a source of social corruption. Her 
demands on brain and will were exacting; but she was not of 
the reformers who are intolerable in private life, nor did she, 
as some observers thought, live solely for her work. She diffused 
warmth, as well as light, and was quick, amid all her preoccupa¬ 
tions, to offer sympathy, encouragement, and wise counsel to 
individuals in need of them. Acquaintances, to whom her in¬ 
tellectual eminence meant little, described her as the kindest 
woman they had ever met. She thought companionship the 
most delightful form of happiness, and welcomed it with open 
arms. 

In trying, as occasionally she did, to formulate her own creed, 
she underlined the distinction between the spheres of means 
and ends, of machinery and purpose, of organization and the 
spirit. In the first she was a rationalist, severely critical of her 
own work, and impatient of sentimentality, slipshod argument, 
and dilettantism. In the second she was a mystic. ‘The habit 
of prayer’, she wrote, in describing some difficult years of early 
womanhood, ‘enabled me to survive, and to emerge relatively 
sound in body and sane in mind.’ It remained with her through¬ 
out life. After one of the opening sessions of the Commission on 
the Poor Laws, feeling her responsibilities heavy on her, she 
went to St. Paul’s to pray, and she continued the practice at 
intervals during the period of its sittings. In the reflections on 
the study of society recently quoted by Professor Powicke from 
My Apprenticeship, two voices each answer each other: 

‘This ceaseless questioning of social facts’, the Ego that denies 
was always insisting, ‘seems an interesting way of passing the time, 
but does it lead anywhere?’ 

The Ego that affirms could now answer with confidence: 

‘Seeing that society is one vast laboratory in which exjjeriments in 
human relationship, conscious or unconscious, careless or deliberate, 
are continuously being carried on, those races will survive and prosper 
which are equipped with the knowledge of how things happen. And 
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this knowledge can only be acquired by persistent research into the 
past and present behaviour of man.’ 

‘How things happen!’ mocks the Ego that denies, ‘but that does not 
settle what ought to happen.’ 

‘I thought I told you long ago’, calmly answers the Ego that affirms, 
‘that, with regard to the purpose of life, science is and must remain 
bankrupt; and the men of science of today know it.... How each of us 
determines our scale of values no one knows. For my own part, I 
find it best to live “as if” the soul of man were in communion with 
a superhuman force which makes for righteousness. Like our under¬ 
standing of nature through observation and reasoning, this communion 
with the spirit of love at work in the universe will be intermittent 
and incomplete, and it will frequently fail us. But a failure to know, 
and the fall from grace, is the way of all flesh.’ 

R. H. Tawney 
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ALEXANDER JAMES CARLYLE 

1861-1943 

ALEXANDER JAMES CARLYLE lived in Oxford almost 
jlA. continuously for sixty years. He was a man of transparent 
sincerity, happy, frank, and good-tempered. No man of his gene¬ 
ration had a busier life or more friends. Few can have had wider 
interests or exerted a deeper influence. He was that rare creature, 
a thoroughly civilized man. 

He owed much to the conditions of his early life, though these 
might well have turned some boys into purposeless dilettanti. 
Born in Bombay on 24 July 1861, he was brought home to 
Scotland when he was a month old. His childhood and boyhood 
were passed, two or three years at a time, in Rome, Paris, Berlin, 
and South Africa. He had a year at the University of Glasgow 
when he was sixteen, was sent to the Riviera on account of ill 
health, and in 1883, when he was twenty-two, entered Exeter 
College, Oxford, as a history exhibitioner. His father, the 
Reverend J. E. Carlyle, a minister of the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, unable to withstand the Scottish climate, took charge of 
Presbyterian churches abroad. Hence Alexander and his elder 
brother Robert had no continuous schooling, and were taught by 
tutors in the various places in which the family lived. He throve 
on this unsettling experience. He owed to it his knowledge of 
foreign languages, and an acquaintance which ripened with the 
years into an easy familiarity with French, German, and Italian 
literature. His enjoyment of foreign travel, constantly enriched 
by wide reading and the critical observation of a balanced and 
well-stored mind, stayed with him to the end of his life. He was 
a good companion, and the more so because he knew his way 
about and liked to make the arrangements which most people 
are glad to shirk. The impression which he sometimes conveyed 
that he was a desultory sort of man was quite wrong, for he was 
in fact most business-like, able to plan and carry through a long 
day’s work. He was fearless, unflurried, and free from self-con¬ 
sciousness. Mr. Colin Hardie has described ten delightful days 
which he passed in the spring of 1929 with the Carlyles at Venice: 

Dr. Carlyle was a wonderful guide, genial and imperturbable. Though 
he had not been in Venice for ten or perhaps twenty years, he did not 
seem to need to refresh his memory. He had got to know the city in the 
most impressionable years of his youth. His knowledge and apprecia- 

3 cxnc ss. 
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tion of styles of architecture and of painting and of their development 
were astounding. He knew the personalities of the great Venetian artists 
well, and, for instance, seemed to be familiar with the whole contro¬ 
versy about the works of Giorgione. . . . He had an extraordinarily 
catholic, yet discriminating, taste, at least amused with what he could 
not greatly value. While I was dutifully reading Ruskin’s Stones of 
Venice, he would suggest a less moralistic and more charitable outlook, 
just as in Italy he relaxed his rule never to drink wine, which also he 
could appreciate as a connoisseur. 

The wanderer of twenty-two made Oxford his home, a centre 
of never-failing pleasure and long friendships. As an under¬ 
graduate at Exeter College his chief friends were the future 
Rector, R. R. Marett, J. A. R. Munro, who became a fellow and, 
later. Rector of Lincoln College, and John Carter, a Canadian, 
a vigorous social reformer, who, as a librarian of Pusey House 
and as a member of the city council, was to be one of Carlyle’s 
links with the life about him. Carlyle got a first in Modern 
History in 1886, and a second in Theology in 1888. In this last 
year he was President of the Union, which he afterwards served 
for many years as Senior Treasurer. In this year also came the 
first of his two short breaks with Oxford. He was ordained to a 
curacy at St. Stephen’s, Westminster. Oxford, indeed, seemed 
to have been left behind him. He found himself in a parish 
where poverty and housing conditions seemed the more deplor¬ 
able in the neighbourhood of so much wealth and so much 
architectural grace and beauty. Carlyle was not a sentimen¬ 
talist; but he was quick to see and eager to attack evil and a foe 
to obscurantism in all its forms. It was in Westminster that he 
began to acquire his knowledge, and with knowledge, his interest 
in social questions. Very characteristically he became a tee¬ 
totaller, not from any abstract principle, but for the simple and 
practical reason that he would be in a better position to deal 
with the evil which alcohol produced if he abstained from it 
himself. He was no doctrinaire. He believed that the well-being 
of society and the dignity and happiness of the individual man 
and woman depend upon the growth of freedom and of the 
ability to use it. He never wavered in a generous trust in the 
possibility of human improvement; but he realized that this 
implies incessant effort by men of good will in a world which 
they must take as they &d it. Hence he welcomed any con¬ 
structive movement which seemed to him to enlarge the oppor¬ 
tunity for social progress. 

In 1893 Carlyle was elected to a fellowship at University 
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College, Oxford. His marriage two years later to Monti, a 
daughter of the well-known Scottish divine and poet, Walter C. 
Smith, involved the vacation of his fellowship. Although no 
longer a member of the governing body, he retained his con¬ 
nexion with the college as lecturer in politics and economics and 
in 1935 was elected an honorary fellow. His presentation to the 
city church, St. Martin’s and All Saints, of which he was rector 
from 1895 to 1919, gave him an influential position in the life of 
the city, some devoted friends and a pulpit, but it did not relieve 
him of the necessity to depend very largely on miscellaneous 
teaching. In the course of his academic life he was a lecturer in 
English at Lincoln College and to the Non-collegiate Students, 
and a tutor of many generations of undergraduates drawn from 
many colleges, especially the women’s societies. He taught 
English, political theory, economics, and especially the literary 
subjects in the school of modern languages. He acted for some 
time as secretary to the Committee of Economics and had a hand 
in the creation of the new school of philosophy, politics, and 
economics, now known as the school of social studies. Altogether, 
he took an important part in the academic life of Oxford. Yet 
he never held in the University any post which carried with it a 
fixed and adequate income. The lecturerships established by the 
last University Commission could not be held after the usual 
retiring age of sixty-five, and came into active operation too late 
to benefit him. The death of Sir Paul Vinogradoff led to his only 
university appointment. On the application of the Board of 
Faculty of Modern History he was appointed, for a year at a time, 
to give instruction in medieval politick science in connexion with 
the Maitland Library, which Vinogradoff had founded as the 
home of his seminar. This makeshift arrangement lasted for four 
years (1926-30). In this last year, when he was sixty-nine years 
of age, Carlyle accepted a canonry at Worcester, where for four 
years he lived in the beautiful house which is now the deanery. 
Old associations and friendships, however, and the amenities of 
the Bodleian Library were irresistible. He returned to Oxford in 
1934 to pass the last nine years of his life in the house in Holywell 
where he had begun his married life nearly forty years earlier. 

Had Carlyle not seemed so indifferent to them, he would have 
been a fine example in the art of rising superior to difficulties. 
He was not so much an example as an inspiration. Oxford to 
him meant home, friendships, and access to books; and in return 
he gave himself. How he could do this as he did was no secret to 
those who knew him best. He was not an easy-going man. Self- 
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discipline kept ‘a good hot temper’ under control, just as his deep 
sense of the perplexity and sadness of ordinary human life was 
given finer expression by an inner serenity which nothing could 
shake. Mrs. Carlyle once said that she had lived all her life with 
two ministers of religion and neither of them had ever said a 
word to her about religion. They had no need to say anything. 
One of Carlyle’s friends has tried to put into words what many 
others felt: 

A. J. C., behind his good-natured gaiety and pleasant persiflage, 
always impressed me as a man dominated by religion. He lived, one 
felt, very close to God, and in a subtle, not quite explicable way he could 
communicate a sense of that closeness to others. I think that, for all 
his unclerical and almost anticlerical demeanour, he had a very strong 
conscience about his calling as a minister of the Christian religion and 
the duty which it laid upon him to interpret God to the world in his own 
behaviour. ‘Let your light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father’—that profound text was one that 
he always seemed to me to exemplify in a very uncommon degree. He 
did it without a hint of anything sanctimonious or parsonic or ‘unco 
guid’; and yet he did it. For me at least his humaneness, his Christian 
socialism, his interest in citizenship, his tolerance and generosity of 
temper, his determination 

Uns vom Halben zu entwohnen 
Und im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen 
Resolut zu leben, 

all shone out as rays from the central light, so that in their quality one 
became aware of its brightness. 

After his return to Oxford in 1893 Carlyle had begun to work 
on the history of political thought which he had planned with 
his brother Robert. This was the preoccupation of his life as a 
scholar for forty-five years, and helped to give stability and co¬ 
herence to his various interests. He was not a recluse; he scat¬ 
tered his energy freely; but his was a single-minded life, guided 
by his faith in God and his belief in the cause of personal free¬ 
dom. He hated intolerance of any kind, for intolerance cramps 
liberty of action, embitters social relations, stands in the way of 
learning from others, and is, in short, a nuisance. He was a man 
of strong views but was free from those social and intellectual 
prejudices which give pettiness to life. He understood what those 
who differed from him meant and he respected them. It was 
impossible to tie any of the usual labels to him. He was a con¬ 
servative in the sense that he realized the historical obligations 
inherent in statesmanship and gave loyal service to the body 
which, in the words of Dr. C. C. J. Webb, ‘in the continuity 
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of its institutions represented the main tradition of English 
Christianity’; yet he seemed to be unconscious of ‘denomina¬ 
tional’ differences and ‘class’ distinctions. He was a liberal, 
perhaps first and foremost, but he could never have interpreted 
liberalism merely as the obligation to give free play to estab¬ 
lished rights. His passion for justice to the depressed made him 
a Christian socialist. His outlook was steadied by two things, his 
power to live in the past and his capacity for friendship. 

Nobody could talk for long to Carlyle without feeling that he 
knew the people of the past as he knew those of his own time. 
This is not so apparent in his books, though it appears in the 
unaffected ease with which he moves about his work; but it gave 
a most stimulating quality to his teaching and conversation. 

Quiet and sensible ‘debunking’, Professor E. L. Woodward writes, de¬ 
scribes A. J.’s attitude in many fields. He moved without effort from one 
country to another. He would ‘debunk’ the ponderous approach or the 
‘coterie’ approach to literary criticism. He thought all literary ‘cults’ a 
little absurd. Even the term literary criticism seemed a little heavy; he 
didn’t ‘study literature’, he read books. He gave the impression that 
he never felt any barrier of time and place between himself and the 
authors whom he was reading. Not that he had the tiresome habit of 
modernizing everything, but that he was so quick and sympathetic 
towards the past that he could notice at once the ‘universal’ element in 
a man’s work, and what the man was trying to say. 

In a man of natural goodness and practical sympathies this 
independence of judgement—always salted with wit and often 
with a touch of mischievousness—made Carlyle of inestimable 
value as the champion of a cause, or as a member of a group; 
and all the more because he drew no hard and fast line between 
his private friendships and the companionships in which he 
happened to be engaged. The real centre of his social life was 
his home, a singularly gracious and happy place where his wife 
and, in course of time, his two daughters made his interests 
their own and his friends their friends. In addition to his inti¬ 
mate friends—Mr. Sidney Ball and Mr. Pogson Smith, both of 
St. John’s College, and Dr. Hastings Rashdall in the earlier years; 
Mr. Harold Joachim and Mr. J. A. Smith, who was practically 
a member of the family; then, as the years passed, a succession 
of younger folk—all sorts of people were made welcome. Divines, 
ecclesiastics, civil servants, social workers, foreign scholars, col¬ 
leagues, old pupils, members of his congregation at All Saints, 
loc^ trade unionists, came and went in a constant stream. Every¬ 
body was at his ease in a gay and friendly atmosphere— 
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everybody except perhaps pontifical and self-important people 
who might be made conscious of an astringent quality in talk 
which was never conventional or precious or solemn. Shyness, 
worries, and prejudices were forgotten under the influence of a 
warm-hearted hospitality, at once so courteous and so interesting. 
And, outside his home, Carlyle was the same man in his public 
as in liis domestic life, without artifice, speaking his mind freely. 
When he preached to or addressed large audiences his voice, 
naturally high and piping, was full and resonant—he had no 
difficulty in making himself heard in Westminster Abbey or 
St. Paul’s Cathedral—but his talk in the pulpit or on the plat¬ 
form or in the lecture room was very like his talk by his fireside, 
and, it must be admitted, seemed at times to be equally innocent 
of preparation. He would speak as freely in St. Martin’s to the 
mayor and corporation about the needs of the city ais he would 
talk to his pupils about Hobbes or Goethe, or discuss the latest 
book and political event with a friend. 

Carlyle gave much help to the earnest and practical groups and 
societies which laboured to draw the Churches together and to 
bring justice and relief to a restless world, to plan before the days 
of planning, to investigate before the methods and equipment of 
investigation had been defined, to unite people who could not 
agree on what they wished to be united. As a cool-minded 
scholar of a practical turn, Carlyle was naturally attracted by 
the most promising of these eflforts, described in her auto¬ 
biography by Mrs. Sidney Webb, by the pioneer work, for 
example, initiated by Charles Booth. He owed much to his 
friendships with Mr. and Mrs. Webb and Sir Hubert Llewelyn 
Smith; yet, though he followed their work with interest and 
admiration, his sociable discursiveness, no less perhaps than his 
daily duties, led him into more undisciplined ventures. The late 
John Carter, looking back from his retirement in a country 
vicarage, has described his early impressions of his friend: 

Alexander Carlyle was my first and most helpful friend when we met 
at Exeter College, Oxford, in the October term of 1883. This meant 
a great deal for a rather raw lad from Canada on his first visit to the 
‘Old Country’, where at that time a Colonial was generally regarded 
as a curious sort of stranger. 

It was characteristic of Carlyle to be as sympathetic as possible 
towards people who were in the process of forming their opinions. For 
instance, he and Hastings Rashdail arranged for a series of infonnal dis¬ 
cussions on subjects of general interest, between a few senior members 
of the University and a number of undergraduates. He was wont to 
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preface his remarks with an apology, as a mere historian, for venturing 
to express any opinion at all on a philosophical problem. He would 
then go on to comment upon some of the relevant expressions to which 
he had listened, and which seemed worthy of further study and develop¬ 
ment. His main object was to draw out their opinions and feelings 
rather than to pose as an authority whose opinions should be taken for 
granted. 

He adopted a somewhat similar attitude in connexion with the con¬ 
troversial questions which arose from time to time in the Christian 
Social Union. He felt that people with radical and adventurous views 
were more in need of encouragement than those who were inclined to 
be conservative and hesitant. For instance, in relation to Dr. Gore’s 
resignation of the Presidency, he did all he could to persuade him to 
change his mind, as indeed was done by the Bishop’s most intimate 
friends. But it was obvious that the majority of the members had only 
recently begun the serious study of social questions from the Christian 
point of view, and were not yet ready to endorse such public statements 
as can now be freely proclaimed by the Archbishops of Canterbury* and 
York, both of whom belonged to the Christian Social Union from their 
undergraduate days. 

The Christian Social Union was started by Anglicans, and 
was in the main sustained by disciples of Dr. Gore and Canon 
Scott Holland. It had its continental analogies, of which it was 
but dimly aware, and in England it was particularly concerned, 
in a practical way, with ‘the problem which worried Figgis so 
much, how to live according to the Christian law in a world 
which was based, economically, on a non-Christian code of 
behaviour’. The friend whom I have just quoted continues: ‘Its 
efforts, including a list of Oxford tradesmen who guaranteed to 
pay fair wages (remember this was in the “Mr. Kipps” era, before 
there was any proper organization of shop-assistants), were very 
amateurish and experimental, and, because their problems were 
really out of their depth and in some respects insoluble, the 
members of the C.S.U. were often at loggerheads about a solu¬ 
tion.’ And he goes on to say how Carlyle, by his tact and patience, 
was wont to dissolve the tension into good humour. His urbanity 
rarely failed him in any situation. He wanted to help people to 
‘form their opinions’. 

Interests of this kind absorbed much of Carlyle’s time and 
attention during the twenty-five years or so before the first world 
war. He was early in the field of movements which nowadays 
are taken for granted—^for planned social reform, religious unity 
both in England and so far as was possible between Christian 

* Dr. William Temple. 
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churches everywhere, closer and better-informed relations be¬ 
tween the University and the city of Oxford. Work on his big 
book proceeded, not as a learned relaxation but as an intellec¬ 
tual activity closely related to his practical interests. As a church¬ 
man he was, I suppose, most in sympathy with the position of his 
friend Dr. Rashdall, but no differences ofopinion about questions 
of ecclesiastical order ever stood in the way of co-operation with 
men of other schools of thought or blunted his perception of what 
might be good and great in them. For Dr. Gore he felt a warm 
esteem which came near to veneration. The divine, however, 
who had most influence upon him was William Sanday, whose 
seminar he was wont to attend. Dr. C. C. J. Webb has remarked 
that ‘the same temper which inspired that saintly scholar’s dedi¬ 
cation to his Bampton Lectures —Ecclesiae Majori Anglicanae — 
inclined Carlyle to ready co-operation with men affiliated to 
other ecclesiastical traditions than those of the Church of which 
he was a minister. . . . Such ready co-operation was illustrated 
by his promotion of the interdenominational “summer schools” of 
theology which were for a number of years held periodically at 
Oxford with the financial guarantee of the Hibbert Trustees.’ 
Carlyle was a regular and active member of the committee 
which promoted this movement as he was of other committees 
of a similar character. His friendships with leaders of religious 
life and thought in Great Britain and abroad, with Dr. W. B. 
Selbie and Dr. Scott Lidgett and other Free Churchmen, and 
with such men as Baron von Hiigel and Dr. Soderblom, the 
archbishop of Upsala, were the fruit of the sympathetic under¬ 
standing which informed all his activities. 

Recognition came slowly to Carlyle. He was generally known 
in Oxford as a busy and outspoken parish priest and social 
worker, and as a popular tutor who was prepared to take pupib 
in half a dozen subjects. Appreciation came first from abroad. 
As one volume after another of his book appeared, he formed 
ties with foreign scholars, while at the same time pupils with 
grateful memories, especially in the United States, were building 
up their schools of study. Gradually it became apparent that 
this genial person was a man of mark, that some of the most 
brilliant and erudite scholars in the university were proud to be 
numbered among his friends and that he was much better known 
abroad as a scholar than most Englishmen of his time. Towards 
the end of the first world war, in 1918, after he had given 
the Olaus Petri lectures in Upsala, he was welcomed by lai^e 
audiences in Denmark and Norway. In 1924, during a parti- 
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cularly happy visit to the United States, where he was immensely 
popular, he delivered the Lowell lectures in Boston. Between 
1926 and 1928 he was Birkbeck lecturer at Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. In 1936, the year when the last volume of his book ap¬ 
peared, he was elected a fellow of the British Academy. He was 
also an honorary Doctor of Divinity of the University of Glasgow 
and a foreign member of the Royal Academy of Naples. 

These attentions gave pleasure to his family and friends and 
were no doubt agreeable to himself. Yet I am inclined to think 
that few of them pleased him as much as did two expressions of 
the regard in which he was held at Oxford. One came early, 
when he was made a member of the General Labourers’ Union 
in recognition of his support at a time of stress. The other was on 
his eightieth birthday, when the Master and Fellows and many 
friends, old and young, gathered in the Hall of University 
College to give him an address and some books and to do him 
honour in the domestic and easy manner which he loved. 

As a teacher Carlyle exercised his influence especially as a 
tutor in literature. He took a considerable part in the teaching 
of politics and economics and he had, as his books show, a re¬ 
markable grasp of historical developments. One of his most 
distinguished pupils is the Italian scholar, Alexander D’Entreves. 
But he was, it would seem, even more effective as a teacher in 
the schools of English and modern languages than he was in the 
subjects in which he won distinction as a scholar and writer, 
partly, no doubt, because these were new schools whose tradi¬ 
tions were not yet rooted in the academic life of Oxford. The 
impression which he made was due to the clarity of his mind, his 
independence of judgement, and his power to bring his wide 
knowledge to bear upon the particular subject under discussion. 
Professor Pope, one of our leading philologists, has written of 
him as a healthy antidote to the intensive pursuit of philology in 
the narrow sense of the term, to over-emphasis on continental 
methods of research, to hard and fast canons of literary criticism. 
A former pupil, Professor Tucker Brooke of Harvard, has pointed 
out that ‘his abiding solace must have been the catholic body of 
literary art’ and that ‘his mind had a brilliant solid core which 
kept all the facets bright’. Professor F. P. Wilson, who became 
a friend of Carlyle while he wais researching in Oxford, was im¬ 
pressed by the integrity of a mind which had the power ‘to make 
one whole of his reading and thinking in theology, history, poli¬ 
tics, economics and the literature of medieval and modern 
Europe’. ‘Sometimes,’ Mr. Wilson adds, ‘I would think—^with 
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the arrogance of a young specialist—^his views were outrageous. 
Perhaps he meant them to be so in order to shake a young man 
out of dullness and convention and provincialism.’ Miss Skip- 
worth, fellow and tutor of Lady Margaret Hall, describes Carlyle 
as a 

great teacher of literature. His scholarship and sure judgement in 
picking out essentials made him wage ceaseless war against literary cant 
and catchwords. . . . His method of teaching was largely one of attack. 
. . . This does not mean, however, that his teaching was destructive or 
aimed only at ensuring a scholarly method. It had a very positive 
quality gained from his own qualities of mind and spirit. He had a clear 
sense of perspective in literature and a practice of looking at it, not as 
something academic, but as a part of human experience throughout the 
ages. . . . His lectures were often whimsical and seemed sometimes to 
play with their subject rather than to tackle it seriously, but always there 
came something of value to take away. He had that supreme gift of the 
good lecturer, of making the books he mentioned demand to be read. 

Professor Vinaver has summed up Carlyle’s contribution so 
well that I venture to quote him at length: 

For many years A. J. Carlyle was one of the most inspiring teachers 
in the Modern Language School at Oxford. The study of modern lan¬ 
guages was to him anything but a practical discipline. He treated it as 
a branch of modern humanities, and he could well afford to do so, for 
he was able to view literary history from a much wider angle than any 
of his contemporaries. He was a ‘comparatist’ in the best sense of the 
term. That is to say, he looked for the common processes underlying 
literary developments in various countries rather than for the accidents 
of influence or migration. To him the history of French drama derived 
its meaning and interest from its relation to the fundamental trends of 
European drama, which he could trace with equal ease in the literature 
of Italy, Germany, and England. He was one of the most learned 
literary historians, and perhaps for this reason he rose so easily above 
his learning. He had a great respect for exact scholarship, which he 
possessed to a very high degree. But to him it was simply a means to an 
end, a way of discovering the workings of the human mind in the various 
linguistic and literary spheres which he knew so intimately. One came 
away from him both enlightened and inspired. And what, perhaps, he 
encouraged most of all in his pupils was the distrust of any preconceived 
notion, of any conventional generalization, no matter what great names 
might be attached to it. It was he, more than anyone else, who helped 
modern languages at Oxford to rise from the position of a mere language 
school to that of a University discipline. And he achieved more in this 
direction by his teaching than he might have done by publications, I 
should even go as far as to say that some of his most brilliant and inspir¬ 
ing statements required the atmosphere of the lecture-room or of his 
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study, and would have been less effective in a book. Contact with other 
minds was somehow a necessary element in the process, and he himself 
used to say that it was easier for him to organize his ideas in front of an 
audience than in writing. This was why, when I asked him to con¬ 
tribute a few chapters to a history of French literature which I was then 
trying to compile, he decided to give them in the form of lectures. These 
were taken down in shorthand. The result was a brilliant account of 
eighteenth-century French drama, which I still possess in manuscript, 
and which, if the opportunity presented itself, I should be glad to be 
able to publish as an example of Carlyle’s method and insight. 

In the Scottish Review for 1896 there appeared a paper by 
Carlyle’s elder brother Robert on the political theory of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. This was the firstfruits of the enterprise as first 
planned by the two brothers some three years before, about the 
time when ‘A. J.’ returned to Oxford. In fact Sir Robert, as he 
became after a distinguished career in the Indian Civil service, 
was able to contribute to only one of the six volumes, the fifth, 
which appeared in 1928 and was devoted to the political prin¬ 
ciples and the issue between ecclesiastical and secular authority 
in the thirteenth century.^ Yet the book as a whole is the ex¬ 
pression of a devoted companionship, which sustained the labours 
of ‘A.J.’ for more than forty years. Meetings between the two 
brothers were exciting domestic events, begun, continued, and 
ended in eager talk. It is easy to understand why a work of the 
wide scope ultimately envisaged did not begin to appear until 
1903 and did not cease to appear until 1936; the marvel is that, 
in the course of so busy a life, Carlyle was able to finish it. But 
Carlyle was a methodical man whose heart was in his self- 
imposed task. He once told me that he aimed at writing seven 
sheets a day during the time when he was free to write—not very 
much, perhaps, if one thinks of the long textual quotations in 
Latin given in the footnotes and of his neat spaced illegible hand¬ 
writing, but considerable, if one remembers that every page was 
based upon a prolonged study of difficult texts. The book could 
not be Ae full and free product of learned leisure and in some 
ways it suffers from the fact, but it was certainly a monument of 
the disciplined happiness of a true scholar, steadily pursuing a 
great theme with deliberate purpose. The theme is defined by 
the title, A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. The 
purpose may be described as the exposition of the nature of law 

' The opening words of the preface to this volume run; Tt is now a little 
more than thirty-five years since we began this work, and this volume repre¬ 
sents more or less what we then thought to produce.’ 
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and justice, as the basis of political order and the safeguard of 
human liberty, from the time of Cicero to the time of Bodin. 
Carlyle admitted no break in the steady flow of political specula¬ 
tion, reflecting the tendencies and strivings of political experi¬ 
ence. He emphasized the continuity, in the long line of jurists, 
of the objections to absolutism and of the limitations imposed 
upon doctrines of sovereignty. He explained the significance 
attached to responsibility, and refused to give much importance 
to fugitive theories of divine right or to the empirical outlook 
ascribed, wrongly in his view, to Macchiavelli. He regarded his 
‘succinct and timely book on Political Liberty (Oxford, 1941), 
which is concerned with the seventeenth century, as a natural 
continuation of his great work. And in this, his eightieth year, 
he projected yet another book, on English and Scottish theories 
of the relations between church and state in the seventeenth 
century, and made some progress with it before he died. 

I may perhaps be allowed to repeat here some observations 
upon the History of Mediaeval Political Theory, written^ after the 
appearance of the last volume (1936), the volume dedicated to 
the memory of Sir Robert Carlyle: 

The History is best judged as a whole. It is a calm, spacious, un¬ 
hurried work, based on the study of significant texts, related to the 
history of government and parliaments, and inspired throughout by the 
sense of law, which gives unity to the whole. A critic who takes up any 
particular volume may sometimes be perplexed to find that so much is 
taken for granted, or annoyed by the disregard of critical problems and 
important, if exceptional, issues, or amused by the casual, almost capri¬ 
cious, way, in which subjects of interest to him may be brushed aside; 
but no impartial reader who surveys the whole work can fail to be deeply 
impressed by it.* No other scholar, not even Gierke, can have pored so 
assiduously over the immense range of texts, treatises, the glosses of 
civilians and canonists, the proceedings of assemblies, state papers and 
papal correspondence—material reaching from the early Roman law 
books and the writings of the Fathers to the works of Bodin and Althusius. 
At every stage in the argument the reader is invited to read the relevant 
texts and to form his own judgement. The presentation is patient and 
lucid, with no fears about reiteration. Every point is carefully driven 

* English Historical Review, liii (1938), 126-7. A critical appreciation of the 
fifth volume will be found in the same review, xliv (1929), 298-300. 

* Carlyle of course knew well the most important treatises and monographs, 
but he kept almost too closely to his main object, the elaboration of the texts. 
He would sometimes, in a debonair way, regret that he had overiooked a book 
or article. Once he was really distressed. This was when he discovered, too 
late, the late Cecil Woolff’s fine book, Bartolus of Sassoferrato (Cambridge, 

1913)* 
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home. And in the result the reader has a vision of the rule of law, firmly 
rooted in the nature of things, and enforced, in thought and often in act, 
by men of the most various opinions or experience. 

In short, Carlyle with deep insight revealed the hard core of 
sanity in the middle ages. 

In this memoir Carlyle has appeared, so far, as a many-sided 
man, whose activities were happily linked together by natural 
goodness, friendship, and a hospitable home. One society, how¬ 
ever, in which he found great pleasure and rightly took peculiar 
pride, brought his academic and social interests together in a 
more definite way. This was the Political Philosophy and Science 
Club, which he founded in January 1909. The Club met regu¬ 
larly three times a year until the spring of 1939, when it virtually 
ceased to exist, though one thinly-attended meeting was held 
after the war began. It is to be hoped that, both as a memorial 
to Carlyle and for wider reasons, it will be revived, for it had 
come to comprise nearly everybody, in Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, who was actively engaged in the writing and teaching 
of political philosophy, as well as many who gave it a practical 
application. In short, it was as generous and catholic in its range 
as Carlyle himself Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, one of the original 
members, has allowed me to quote from what he modestly de¬ 
scribes as ‘materials for an account of A. J. Carlyle’s relations’ 
with the Club: 

The Club was founded in January 1909. So far as I know, it was 
entirely A.J.C.’s idea, and he acted as Secretary throughout. The 
scheme owed much of its success to its simplicity. The composition of 
the Club was tripartite—Oxford, Cambridge and London; and it met 
three times a year near the beginning of each academic term—in 
October at Cambridge, in January in London, and in early May at 
Oxford. The proceedings always conformed to the same pattern—a 
common-room dinner followed by a paper and a discussion. 

The membership was drawn primarily from tlie teaching staffs of the 
three universities—historians and philosophers who specially concerned 
themselves with Political Theory or Political Institutions. There were 
also economists: Keynes, D. H. Robertson, and H. D. Henderson were 
all at one time active members, as for a long period was J. A. Hobson. 
Further there were brought in (chiefly at the London end) a certain 
number of non-academic persons in touch with practical affairs. Those, 
e.g., firom the civil service included Sir J. M. Dodds, head of the 
Scottish Office, Sir Edward Troup, head of the Home Office, Sir 
Malcolm Delevigne (a particularly useful member) and Sir Alexander 
Maxwell, both also of the Home Office, and F. S. Marvin and Joseph 
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Owen, of the Board of Education. London journalism was represented 
by Hartley Withers and myself. Charles Gore became a member almost 
immediately after his translation to Oxford. A valuable anomalous 
member was C. G. Renold, of the great Manchester engineering firm 
of Hans Renold Ltd.; what he and Delevigne between them did not 
know about industrial welfare questions was not worth knowing. 

The original members were simply collected by A.J.C. personally, 
and I doubt whether anybody else could at that time have brought to¬ 
gether so good and diverse a lot. And for 30 years his rare personal 
attraction continued to dominate the Club. Two other men, however, 
made very special contributions to its success; these were Harold 
Temperley at the Cambridge end and Graham Wallas at the London 
one. Temperley was a member who attended with great regularity 
from the foundation of the Club until his death, and for nearly all that 
time acted as Treasurer. To his zeal was mainly due the excellence of 
the Cambridge membership. Wallas was also something of a recruiter, 
but his main contribution was different. He had an extraordinary gift 
for stimulating discussion. If the opening paper was not very good, or if 
soon after it the debate flagged, Wallas would jump in with a speech so 
illuminating and challenging that there was no flagging for the rest of 
the evening. His death was the greatest loss that the Club sustained 
during its career; yet very good meetings were held after it, so strong by 
that time was its tradition. 

The important task of choosing the topics and openers was discharged 
throughout by Carlyle himself—sometimes with a direction from the 
Club that they would like a particular subject ventilated, and some¬ 
times after sounding Wallas or Temperley. During the 31 years (Hilary 
Term 1909 to Michaelmas Term 1939 inclusive) there must have been 
93 dinners, and I probably attended at least 80 of them. My view 
is that the level of the discussions was extremely high, and that their 
value as enabling the members to get to know each other and under¬ 
stand what each was driving at was quite exceptional. They made, I 
think, a real contribution over that period to the development of the 
academic study of politics in England. 

I shall always remember the last dinner before the war, held in Oxford 
in May (or April) 1939. It was at Univ., and Carlyle was acting as host 
(the host took the chair) as well as secretary. The attendance was good, 
and the discussion, opened by C. K. Webster, was on the international 
situation. Carlyle quite surpassed himself in the grace and courtesy, the 
sureness and pleasantness of touch, with which he presided over an 
excited meeting of distinguished people. I myself (unUke most present) 
felt quite certain that war would begin before our next meeting (as 
indeed it did); and I distinctly recall a premonition that this notable 
performance of A.J.C.’s might be his last. And so, in effect, it was. 

Carlyle died on 27 May 1943, two years after the death of his 
wife, who had sustained him in all his interests for nearly half a 
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century. The companionship had been shared by their two 
daughters, who continued with him the tradition of hospitality 
and consideration for others which, to so many people, seemed 
inseparable from the life of Oxford, A. J. was perhaps rather 
more silent. His deafness grew upon him in later years. But he 
was to the last the same kind and courteous host, as incisive in 
speech as ever. To talk with him was to learn from him and to 
go away with a clearer mind. In all parts of the world there are 
many men and women, old and young, who retain grateful 
thoughts of the house in Holywell and of its unfailing welcome. 

F. M. P. 

[note. I am indebted to Miss Carlyle and Miss Mary Carlyle 
for much help and information; also to those friends who have 
written about various aspects of Carlyle’s life and work. 

I ought to add that I knew Dr. Carlyle well only in his later 
years.] 
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SIR AUREL STEIN 
1862-1943 

M arc AUREL stein, second son of Nathan and Anna 
Stein, was born at Budapest on 26 November 1862. As 
a sister had been born twenty-one years, and a brother, Ernst 
Eduard, nineteen years earlier, another child had not been ex¬ 
pected. His father and mother, who adored him, being elderly, 
the direction of his education fell chiefly upon his elder brother, 
helped by his maternal uncle. Professor Ignaz Hirschler. 
Since childhood he spoke both Hungarian and German. At 
the age of ten he was sent to the Kreuzschule in Dresden, where 
he was taught Greek, Latin, French, and English, and a founda¬ 
tion laid for his exceptional linguistic attainments. It was at 
this school that the Eastern campaign of Alexander the Great 
first attracted his attention, awakening the ambition of being 
able one day to explore in ancient Baktria, an ambition which 
was on the eve of being fulfilled when he died some seventy 
years later at Kabul. While inheriting from his father’s and 
his mother’s side an interest in travel, exploration, and archaeo¬ 
logy, he was introduced in his early years to Arminius Vambery, 
then famous for his travels in the Central Asian Khanates, and 
his attention was drawn to the adventures of that great pioneer 
Tibetan scholar, Csoma de Kdros. It was the call of the East 
that inspired him to concentrate on Oriental studies. His 
abiding interest in the East has been shown by his will, which 
makes the British Academy his ultimate legatee to form a fund 
for the promotion of research in Central and Further Asia. 

After completing his secondary education at the grammar 
school in Budapest he went to the universities of Vienna and 
Leipzig, and then, with the object of advancing his Indian and 
Iranian studies, to Tubingen, where he worked under the cele¬ 
brated R. von Roth. In 1884 he went to Oxford and London 
to complete his linguistic studies. In 1885 he had to return to 
Budapest to undergo his year’s volunteer training. This was 
completed at the Ludovica, where he also underwent a course 
of instruction in geography and surveying, which, as he often 
acknowledged, proved invaluable in after years. In 1886 he 
returned to London and pursued research in the British Museum, 
which was destined to house so many of his precious finds. In 
England he fell under the influence of Lord Reay, Sir Henry Yule, 
and, in particular, Sir Henry Rawlinson. It was characteristic 
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of Stein’s never-failing gratitude for help rendered that he 
always cherished the memory of Rawlinson, who was largely 
instrumental in securing for him employment in India. 

His first important, and still valued, contribution to Oriental 
studies, ‘Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins’, appeared 
in the Oriental and Babylonian Record in 1887, at the end of which 
year he started for India. In February 1888 he was appointed 
Principal of the Oriental College at Lahore and Registrar of 
the Panjab University. At Lahore he made the acquaintance, 
which was to develop into lifelong friendship and collaboration, 
of F. H. Andrews, then Vice-Principal of the School of Art, but 
soon to become Principal in succession to Rudyard Kipling’s 
father. There also he renewed acquaintance, first made in 
Oxford in 1886, with E. D. (now Sir Edward) Maclagan, then 
in the Panjab Secretariat, another lifelong friend, for whom he 
had the deepest affection. Sir Edward has recorded^ a vivid 
description of Stein’s boundless enthusiasm for archaeological 
exploration, how he was always straining at the collar, con¬ 
stantly asking for periods of special duty or extensions of leave, 
and how he became a ‘real expert in manipulating the mysteri¬ 
ous processes of officialdom’. 

At Lahore Stein was soon to meet two other men to whom 
he remained devotedly attached till their deaths. These were 
P. S. Allen, afterwards President, C.C.C., Oxford, and well 
known in scholastic circles as editor of the letters of Erasmus, 
who became Professor of History at the college in 1897, and T. 
W. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Arnold, who joined the college 
from Aligarh as Professor of Philosophy in 1898. Whenever he 
came to England in the intervals between his many expeditions 
Stein was a welcome guest of Mr. and Mrs. Allen in Oxford or 
at their charming retreat in the Gotswolds. Of Allen he wrote, 
after receiving the news of his death in 1933, that he had been 
‘as dear to me as ever a brother could be for the last 35 years’. 
Arnold he has called his ‘incomparable friend’; and in the pro¬ 
visions of his will conveying his property to the British Academy 
for the establishment of a fund for Central Asian exploration 
he desired that the fund should be known as the Stein-Arnold 
Fund, in memory of this friend. 

Toilers on the Panjab plains ordinarily resorted, like some 
Mughal Emperors of old, to Kashmir for rest and change of 
climate. Stein fell a victim to the charms of the ‘valley*. He 
became interested in the chronicle of its kings, the Rsjatarangini 
‘ The Hungarian Quarterly, vol. iv, No. 2. 
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of Kalhana, the only work so far known of a truly historical 
character in the vast mass of classical Indian literature. His 
first vacations and short periods of leave were devoted to strenu¬ 
ous antiquarian research among its hills and valleys for the 
elucidation of topographical details in the history. Working 
with the help of a Kashmiri scholar and friend, Pandit Govind 
Kaul, his masterly edition of the original Sanskrit text was 
published in 1892. His translation, with notes, geographical 
memoir, and maps, appeared in two volumes in 1900. This work 
gave unmistakable proof of his abilities and fine scholarship. 
During the last few years of his life he gave much time and 
labour to the preparation of a revised edition of the work, with 
emendations, additional notes, and illustrations, making many 
trips to secure photographs of sites mentioned. The question of 
publication by the Oxford University Press is understood to be 
under correspondence with the Kashmir Darbar. All orien¬ 
talists will look forward to its appearance. 

Fascinated by the alpine scenery of Kashmir, Stein selected 
a sequestered site on a meadow-like plateau 11,000 feet above 
sea-level whereon to pitch tents and retire when compiling his 
reports. This was Mohand Marg, his ‘beloved mountain camp’, 
which he spoke of as his ‘only true home’, where he stayed after 
each of his expeditions and could concentrate, undisturbed, on 
the preparation of the detailed accounts of his travels and dis¬ 
coveries. The cold at that altitude was so intense at times that 
several letters told of his sitting in his ‘fur bag’. High above the 
Marg was a rocky eminence, with still grander views of the distant 
snows and intervening forest-clad slopes, to which he used to 
climb with his friend Andrews, referring to it as his ‘tomb’. In the 
summer of 1943 Andrews received from him a packet of flowers, 
including edelweiss, with a slip of paper inside inscribed ‘a few 
flowers picked on the climb to my “tomb” ’: but he was destined 
to rest elsewhere. 

Early in 1898 Stein obtained permission to accompany the 
Malakand Field Force into Buner, when he succeeded in carry¬ 
ing out a rapid archaeological survey of that hilly area. His 
report, which was printed by the Panjab Government, may be 
said to have presaged his future career. In 1893 contributed 
a paper on the Shahi Kings of Kabul to the Festgruss an Rudolf 
von Roth. In 1899 he published his Memoir on the Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of Kashmiry embodying the results of his topographical 
inquiries in that State. In the same year he was appointed 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, a post in some respects 
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uncongenial. His holidays that year were spent on an archaeolo¬ 
gical tour in the Gaya and Hazaribagh districts, in the course 
of which he showed his discernment by correcting previously 
accepted identifications of some ancient sites mentioned by the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims {Indian Antiquary, 1901). 

His plans for that exploration in Chinese Turkestan which 
made him world-famous were now matured, and when laid 
before the Government of India received the cordial and active 
support of Lord Curzon and his advisers. Of special importance 
was the assistance rendered, as in all his later journeys, by the 
Survey of India Department in the deputation of a trained 
Indian surveyor. In the spring of 1900 he started on the first of 
his memorable Central Asian expeditions, travelling by the 
route through Gilgit and Hunza and over the Pamirs to Kash¬ 
gar. Thence he moved to Khotan and along the southern fringes 
of the Taklamakan desert, returning to India late in 1901. His 
discoveries near Khotan, at Dandan-oilik, Niya, and Endere 
revealed in a remarkable state of preservation, due to the extreme 
aridity of the area, abundant relics of Indian, Chinese, and 
Hellenistic cultures that had met and mixed there for almost a 
thousand years. Near Niya were found hundreds of documents 
in Kharoshthi, Chinese, and other scripts on wedge-shaped or 
rectangular wooden tablets or bamboo slips. At Endere he 
found remains of the oldest Tibetan Buddhist manuscripts yet 
known. The fascinating story of these discoveries was first told 
in Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan (1903), while the scientific results 
of the expedition were described in Archaeological Exploration in 
Chinese Turkestan (1901) and in Ancient Khotan (2 vols., 1907). 

Stein acquired British nationality in 1904. His formal associa¬ 
tion with the Archaeological Department had already begun 
by his appointment as Archaeological Surveyor, NW. Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan, but from 1906 he was engaged in 
special duty. 

In order to explore the widest extent of country he purposely 
avoided following the same path, unless this were inevitable or 
necessary for further inquiry. On his second Central Asian 
expedition he started from Peshawar and travelled over the 
Malakand pass, through Swat, Dir, Chitral, and Mastuj, over 
the Darkot and Baroghil passes past the head-waters of the Oxus, 
over the Wakhjir pass and the Taghdum-bash Pamir, and by 
the side of the great Mustagh-ata massif down to Kashgar. On 
his way through the Hindukush and Pamirs he verified the 
accuracy of the account given in the old Chinese annals of the 
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military expedition under Kao-Hsien-chih, who with an army 
of 10,000 in A.D. 747 crossed the Baroghil (12,000 feet) and 
the difficult Darkot (15,400 feet) passes to invade Yasin and 
Gilgit—a feat, as Stein noted, which may well be held to surpass 
the great Alpine feats of Hannibal, Napoleon, and Suvorow. 
From Kashgar he moved south to the K’un-lun, to secure an¬ 
thropometric measurements of the Pakhpo tribe, who in their 
present isolation preserve the main physical features of the Homo 
Alpinus race. He identified Yotkan, seven miles west of the 
present town of Khotan, as the site of the ancient capital. Re¬ 
excavating at Dandan-oilik, which had been abandoned at the 
end of the eighth century, a rich harvest was reaped of wall- 
paintings, stucco relievos, painted wooden panels representing 
legendary scenes or showing Persian and Hellenistic influence, 
and a quantity of folia, partly in Indian Brahmi script and partly 
in a then unknown language but subsequently found to have 
been the indigenous tongue (Saka-Khotani) of the Khotan 
people. 

Nearly 500 miles to the east, at the Miran site, which had 
been abandoned after the close of the third century a.d., he 
recovered most interesting wall-paintings, many of unmistakable 
classical design. A succession of trying marches led to the ruins 
of ancient Lou-lan, where a Chinese administrative head¬ 
quarters had stood in the second century b.c. at one of the stages 
on the earliest route to the west. Here and at a site in the vici¬ 
nity documents of the third and fourth centuries in Chinese and 
Kharoshthi script were found, as well as carved panels, textiles, 
fragments of a woollen-pile carpet (possibly the earliest known), 
and a tom paper inscribed in an unknown script, after identified 
as Sogdian. Many more exhausting marches, trying to the utmost 
the endurance of both men and animals, led across the steeply 
terraced salt-encrusted bed of the dried-up Lop Sea. That an 
old route used from ancient to historic times had been struck 
was proved by the finding of neolithic implements and, besides 
metal objects and beads, a quantity of Han type coins looking 
as if fresh from the mint, that had evidently fallen from a re¬ 
ceptacle in which they were being carried. Greatly impressed 
by the organization that could alone have enabled vast traffic 
to be transported across 120 miles of such formidable desert, 
Stein pushed on past ‘Jade Gate’ to Tun-huang, Su-chou, the 
Nan-shan ranges, and the Etsin-gol basin. It was on this expedi¬ 
tion that he traced the ancient Chinese limes, or line of wall and 
fortified posts, which had been built at the close of the second 
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century b.c. to safeguard the passage of political and military 
missions and trade caravans. Stein traced this line for about 
400 miles from Jade Gate in the west to the Etsin-gol in 
the east. Digging along it and at the watch-towers he found 
abundant documents, not only of linguistic importance but also 
of historical value as throwing light on the political, military, 
and economic organization of those early times. Among the 
many interesting objects recovered was a small box inscribed ‘The 
medicine case belonging to the Hsien-ming company’. From 
the construction and location on vantage points of the towers 
he inferred, no doubt correctly, how they had served to flash 
signals by day and night along the route, recalling, I may add, 
the semaphore towers built for this purpose before the intro¬ 
duction of the telegraph along the Grand Trunk Road from 
Calcutta to North-West India. 

It was on this expedition also that Stein made his perhaps 
most widely known discovery at the ‘Caves of the Thousand 
Buddhas’ at Ch’ien-fo-tung near Tun-huang. Here was made 
what may be described as his most sensational find of an enor¬ 
mous cache of documents in various languages and scripts, 
temple banners and paintings on gauze-like silk walled up in a 
rock-hewn recess since the eleventh century. The story of the 
infinite patience, tact, and diplomacy by which he ultimately 
induced the reluctant priest-custodian to disclose, and after¬ 
wards part with, these priceless records forms one of the most 
thrilling romances in the history of archaeological discovery. 
A popular account of this second expedition appeared in Ruins 
of Desert Cathay (2 vols., 1912), while the detailed scientific re¬ 
cord, now much prized and long out of print, was published in 
five handsome quarto volumes in Serindia (1921). Specimens of 
the art treasures from Ch’ien-fo-tung were illustrated and dis¬ 
cussed in the portfolio The Thousand Buddhas (1921). 

The third and longest Central Asia expedition, made during 
the years 1913-16, carried Stein much farther afield. This time 
he chose another line of approach to the desert passing through 
the hill territories of Darel and Tangir, which had never before 
been visited by a European, and thence over a succession of 
difficult snowy passes across the Taghdum-bash Pamir. Journey¬ 
ing along the southern edge of the Taklamakan and the Lop 
Sea to Kan-chou, the Nan-shan mountains, and Su-chou, he 
turned northwards down the Etsin-gol basin to Khara-khoto. 
Later on he traversed for some 500 miles the rugged and sterile 
Pei-shan, then unsurveyed—a wonderful feat—and passing 
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through the eastern Karlik-tagh reached Dzungaria, so full of 
associations with the movements of the Yiieh-chih, Huns, Turks, 
and Mongols. From Dzungaria he visited Turfan and Bezeklik, 
and, besides making important finds, surveyed accurately the 
Turfan depression, which in one part attains a depth of 980 feet 
below sea-level. From Turfan he went westwards along the 
skirts of the T’ien-shan to Kashgar, through the Alai Pamir, and 
crossing the high meridional barrier, the Imaos of Ptolemy, 
that separated his Inner and Outer Scythias, down Karategin 
by the route the silk caravans must have followed in classical 
days, to Samarqand. He then moved southwards to Persian 
Baluchistan, where he made fresh discoveries in the Helmund 
basin of Sistan. 

Looking back to the reception given by orientalists to the 
momentous discoveries made on these three expeditions, per¬ 
haps the most striking effect, apart from their value in the sphere 
of linguistics, lay in the opening of a new and unexpected vista 
of the history, cultural, economic and political, of Central Asia, 
and the revealing of prolonged intercourse of Indian, Iranian, 
Hellenistic, and Chinese civilizations in regions which, for many 
centuries before the sea-route came to be fully used, had pro¬ 
vided a corridor of communication between the West and the 
Far East. Stein succeeded in establishing beyond doubt the 
lines that had been followed from Kansu to Sogdiana. The 
spread of Buddhist teaching from north-western India towards 
China and its paramount influence on the life of the people 
were abundantly disclosed throughout the area. 

The next few years were mostly occupied in seeing Serindia 
through the press and in the preparation of the detailed record 
of the third expedition, which was published in Innermost Asia 
(3 large 4to vols. with portfolio of maps, 1929). In 1926 a rapid 
tour of nine weeks, prolific in archaeological and other results, 
was made throughout the Swat valley, the ancient Udyana of 
many Buddhist associations, when Stein followed the tracks of 
Alexander to Mt. Pir-sar, the ‘Rock of Aornos’, the capture of 
which had been regarded by the old historians as a feat worthy 
of Herakles. Many suggestions had been made as to the site of 
this mountain fastness for a century back, all unsatisfying; and 
the episode had almost relapsed into the region of myth. Stein 
had kept the solution of the puzzle in view for nearly thirty 
years, and had already demonstrated that Mt. Mahaban, the 
latest favourite, did not fulfil the description of the historians. 
The manner in which he finally discovered the real site and 
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established beyond question the correctness of his identification 
is a striking example of his genius for such topographical in¬ 
quiry. 

Meanwhile epoch-making discoveries made in 1923-5 by 
Sir John Marshall’s assistants at Mohenjo-daro in Sind of an 
advanced civilization dating back to the third and fourth mil¬ 
lennia B.c. had revolutionized our conceptions of the history of 
Indian culture. Stein, who was familiar with the results of de 
Morgan’s excavations at Susa, as well as with the little known 
researches of Major Mockler on the Makran coast, and had 
himself found suggestive material in Sistan in 1916, saw the 
possibility of tracing vestiges of this prehistoric culture from 
the Indus valley westwards to the basin of the Tigris. It was 
the hope of being able to do this, as he told me, that led him to 
undertake a succession of tours between 1927 and 1936 extend¬ 
ing from the Panjab frontier through Waziristan, Baluchistan, 
Makran, south-eastern, southern, western, and north-western 
Iran as far as Lake Urumia. In 1927-8 in Waziristan, Balu¬ 
chistan, and Makran he discovered numerous prehistoric sites, 
and, making such excavations as the paucity of local labour 
permitted, recovered abundant remains of the so-called ‘chalco- 
lithic’ period. Detailed accounts of the results, with illustra¬ 
tive plates and maps prepared from the surveys carried out, 
have been published as Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, under the auspices of which these journeys were made. 

In 1929 Stein visited America and delivered at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, a series of lectures dealing with his three long 
expeditions into Central Asia. These lectures formed the basis 
of a volume entided On Ancient Central-Asian Tracks (1933), 
which gave a condensed account of the geographical and 
archaeological exploration made in the years 1900-1, 1906-8, 
and 1913-16. He had arranged to make a fourth expedition in the 
following year into Hsin-chiang and Inner Mongolia, and after 
visiting Nanking and obtaining the official sanction of the 
Central Chinese Government, he once more crossed the Hima¬ 
layan passes, full of zest and plans for further achievement. 
Unfortunately the attitude of the Chinese Government had 
meanwhile changed, and, to use his own words, ‘obstructive 
tactics imposed by the unreasoning nationalist jealousy of irre¬ 
sponsible elements necessitated the abandonment of that fresh 
effort after the loss of ten precious months’. The time had not, 
however, been entirely lost, for Stein pressed on from Khotan 
and, though thwarted at every stage by the local officials and 
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delayed by illness, by dint of dogged perseverance and infinite 
tact and restraint managed to get as far as Charchan, where he 
turned north and then west, completing a tour of some 2,000 
miles round the Taklamakan, and making important survey 
observations en route. 

Next year, after making a tour through the Salt range in the 
Panjab to the Jhelum in order to trace Alexander’s route from 
Taxila to that river, he resumed his ‘reconnaissances’ towards 
the Tigris from the point in western Makran which he had 
reached in 1928. From the little port of Gwadar he travelled in 
a north-westerly direction through the Makran ranges, the Bam- 
pur valley, Rudbar, and Jiruft, eventually halting at Kerman. 
On this trip, made in greater part on camel-back, he explored 
the ruins of Polo’s ‘city called Gamadi’, and also satisfied him¬ 
self that Alexander when retreating into Karmania had turned 
inland from the Kej valley and reached the Bampur area by a 
fairly easy passage through the hills. Again many prehistoric 
sites were discovered with chalcolithic remains. After spending 
the summer in England, he rejoined his camp at Kerman in 
October 1932, and made another long tour of exploration 
passing through Minab, Hormuz, Bandar Abbas, and the coastal 
area of Laristan to Bushire. On this expedition several useful 
surveys were made of little-known tracts on the fringe of the 
Persian Gulf, ‘tribal unrest’ precluding travel farther inland. 
Near Tahiri he made a thorough examination of the ruins of 
the once busy port of Siraf, frequently mentioned by the Arab 
geographers as a centre of trade between Persia and India and 
China in the ninth and tenth centuries. Except at Haraj, where 
remains of a prehistoric, possibly neolithic, settlement were 
found, most of the sites visited dated from Muhammadan times. 

In 1933-4 Stein explored widely in the province of Pars, 
where he discovered numerous remains of chalcolithic settle¬ 
ment, and some of neolithic age, besides many interesting 
monuments of Sasanian times. In May 1935 he was back in 
Shiraz, arranging for his last and longest tour in western and 
north-western Iran, which took him through Khuzistan, the 
Bakhtiari country, Luristan, Kermanshah, and Ardelan to Lake 
Urumia. In the earlier stages, some fifty miles north-west of 
Shiraz, between Ardekan and Fahliun, he explored and sur¬ 
veyed the area of the defiles called the ‘Persian Gates’ by 
Alexander’s historians, where the Macedonian forced a hard- 
won passage on his way from Susiana to Persepolis when held 
up temporarily by the Uxian hillmen, who demanded their 
xxnc XX 
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‘tribal allowances’ before allowing his army to pass. With his 
wonted thoroughness he reconciled details given by the histor¬ 
ians with the local topographical features. Rennell, he found, 
had indicated the site with wonderful accuracy on one of the 
sheets of his Map of Western Asia drawn in 1809, before Kinneir’s 
visit (1813-14). Valuable surveys were made of tracts in the 
Kohgalu hills, the Zagros range, and the Pish-i-koh and Delfan 
areas. Structures and sculpture of Sasanian, Parthian, and 
earlier times were examined and described. Many bronze 
figures showing unmistakable Hellenistic influence were found, 
more particularly in the Shami valley. In the short time at his 
disposal Stein was unable to solve the puzzle of how these objects 
of Hellenistic-Iranian worship had been set up in this secluded 
valley. Besides the rock sculpture and cuneiform inscriptions 
previously seen and studied by Layard and other experts, a 
quantity of painted pottery was found in the Malamir valley, 
proving that it had been the site of a chalcolithic settlement; 
similar remains were discovered in many other localities. In 
the Lur country the opportunity was taken of looking into the 
question of the age of the rather notorious ‘Luristan bronzes’. 
Judging from the associated finds Stein regarded it as difficult 
to ascribe them to a period much earlier than the beginning of 
the first millennium b.c. In the hilly country of western Iran he 
liked to feel that he was often passing over ground trodden 
nearly a century before by his esteemed patron Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. Farther north three days were spent in making a 
detailed survey of the vast halls and passages excavated with 
immense labour in the caves of Karafto hill, and in taking 
estampages of the inscription in ancient Greek characters of the 
third or fourth century B.c. with its reference to ‘Herakles’. 
He was satisfied that this was the Mt. Sanbulos mentioned by 
Tacitus as the shrine where the Arsacid king Gotarzes sought 
oracles from Herakles when awaiting the attack of Mihirdates 
and the Romans. Full reports of the four tours in Iran, or re¬ 
connaissances as he preferred to call them because he had ‘only 
been blazing the trail’ for others with more time and means at 
their disposal, have appeared in Archaeological Reconnaissances in 
JVW. India and SW. Iran (1937) and Old Routes of Western Iran 
(1940). 

Having now accomplished to his own satisfaction the tracing 
of that prehistoric civilization so unexpectedly revealed by the 
excavations in Sind all the way from India to the edge of the 
Tigris basin, Stein felt free to direct his energy to fresh fields 
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and pastures new. His experience in discovering the old Chinese 
limes in Kansu enhanced his already keen interest in the re¬ 
searches of Fr. Poidebard in respect of the Roman limes in Syria, 
and he resolved to make similar investigation in Iraq and Trans¬ 
jordan. With this object he had made preliminary reconnais¬ 
sances by plane in 1929 and 1935. He had long been alive to 
the great value of survey from the air, and had contemplated 
the use of a man-carrying balloon when searching for sites in the 
Taklamakan in 1906-8. His detailed examination and surveys 
were made from the air and on the ground in 1938 and 1939 
from the Tigris in north-eastern Iraq to the Gulf of Aqaba. 
Numerous remains of Roman highways, fortified posts, aque¬ 
ducts, barrages, cisterns, and milestones were discovered. The 
results were briefly described in two papers published in the 
Geographical Journal (1938, 1940), but the full scientific report 
has yet to appear. As always, accurate surveys were carried out, 
and Stein expressed the hope that the map sheets, which he care¬ 
fully checked, ‘will some day be of use for the British share in the 
International Atlas of the Roman Empire’. 

In the cold season of 1940-1 he commenced a survey, con¬ 
tinued a year later, of the dried-up course of the Vedic river 
Sarasvati, the ‘lost river’ of the Panjab, through the desert parts 
of the Bikaner and Bahawalpur States. Trial excavations dis¬ 
closed the existence of numerous prehistoric sites, the fuller 
examination of which at some future date may yield important 
information. A short account of these surveys appeared in the 
Geographical Journal (1942). 

There was still an unexplored region between Darel and Swat 
that Stein had set his heart on visiting, where the Indus winds 
through stupendous gorges on its way to the Panjab plains. It 
had been traversed in the fifth and seventh centuries by the in¬ 
trepid Chinese Buddhist pilgrims by ‘the route of the hanging 
chains’, as it was called in the Chinese annals; but the area was 
tribal territory beyond the administrative control of the Indian 
Government, and so entry was not permitted. Welcome news, 
however, had come in 1939 from his staunch fiiend the Wali of 
Swat that he had occupied all the hill territory up to the Indus 
on the west side of the gorges, and the road was thus far clear 
for him. Stein took the earliest opportunity of availing himself 
of this invitation. He first made a flight in an R.A.F. plane over 
the area, which he described in a letter thus: 

The views obtained from a great height of those high snow-covered 
spurs of the Kohistan and the deep valleys between them were most 
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impressive. No mountain scenery in Asia, or perhaps on this globe, 
could be more grand than the one presented by those huge ranges, in¬ 
cluding Nanga Parbat and Haramukh, on either side of the Indus. 

Towards the end of 1941 he ascended the Kohistan and ex¬ 
plored and surveyed the western side of the gorges. The follow¬ 
ing extract from a letter written from a high mountain camp in 
his eightieth year illustrates his amazing physical energy and 
his abiding affection for old friends. 

It has meant much hard travel on foot, including the crossing of a 
high pass now closed by snow, which cost us 16 hours. But I have been 
able to face it £ill and enjoy the interest presented by the wonderful 
scenery and the quasi-archaic conditions of life. . . . The scrambles 
along precipitous mountain sides are a bit fatiguing, the tracks still 
impossible for any laden animals or for riding. ... I am trying to collect 
specimens of Kohistani speech; but, alas! there is no Grierson’ any more 
to make use of them. His loss is ever felt by me. 

In July-September 1942 he made a longer trip to the gorges, 
this time on the eastern side of the Indus, but unfortunately his 
movements were hampered by the preaching oi jihad by di faqir 
in Jalkot. However, he managed to map some parts of unsur¬ 
veyed tribal territory, and to examine a number of Buddhist 
sgraffiti of relatively early date. Tt was interesting ground’, he 
wrote, ‘but meant much hard climbing over a succession of 
passes 14,000-15,000 feet’—an astounding feat for a man of his 
years. It was most unusual for Stein to refer to fatigue in his 
letters; but he was evidently beginning at last to feel the strain 
of arduous climbing. 

His last expedition was made in the early months of 1943, 
chiefly with the object of establishing Alexander’s route through 
Las Bela State and ‘Gedrosia’ on his disastrous retreat from the 
Indus delta to Persia. He was satisfied that he had succeeded in 
settling this long-discussed question. This lengthy tour through 
parched tracts and rugged sandstone ridges must have been 
particularly trying. However, refreshed by the mountain air 
of his ‘beloved mountain-camp’ in Kashmir, he wrote in great 
spirits on the 6th of October of his preparations for visiting Kabul 
and of ‘the chance of work desired since boyhood in Ariana anti- 
qua\ He had many times sought permission to work in Afghan 
territory, but, in spite of the efforts of three Viceroys, this had 
not been granted. The chance had at length come through the 
intervention of an old Harvard friend, Mr. C. Van H. Engert, 
who had been appointed United States Minister at Kabul. On 
* Sir George Grierson had died on 7 March 1941. 
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the 13th of October he wrote from Peshawar, full of projects of 
work, that he felt very fit. He reached Kabul on the 19th. On 
the 2 1 St he visited the museum, where he seems to have caught 
a chill. Bronchitis developed a day or two later; he had a stroke 
on the night of the 24th/25th, and, despite unremitting medical 
attention, passed away on the 26th. He was buried in the 
Christian cemetery on the 29th in the presence of representa¬ 
tives of the King, the chief Afghan officials, and members of the 
various embassies. One of his last utterances to his friend Mr. 
Engert was: ‘I have had a wonderful life, and it could not be 
concluded more happily than in Afghanistan which I have 
wanted to visit for sixty years.’ 

Throughout his explorations in Central Asia and the north¬ 
western frontiers of India Stein was frequently guided in his 
identification of sites by the accurate record of travel left by the 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hsiian-tsang, who had journeyed 
through those regions in the seventh century a.d. This explains 
why Hsiian-tsang was often referred to as his ‘patron saint’. 
With the accounts of all other travellers he was intimately fami¬ 
liar. He followed Marco Polo’s tracks for long stretches, eluci¬ 
dated his reference to ‘Balas rubies’ in his account of Badakshan, 
and identified his ‘Pein’ with Uzun-tati and his ‘Etzina’ with 
Khara-khoto. But even greater interest perhaps attaches to his 
tracing of stages and routes in Alexander’s Eastern campaign: 
the crossing of the Tigris and features of the battle of Arbela; 
his passage through the ‘Persian Gates’; his march through the 
Swat valley and storming of the famous ‘Rock of Aornos’; his 
route through the Panjab across the Salt range to the Jhelum, 
and the exact site of the decisive battle in which he defeated 
Poros; the line taken in his retreat through Las Bela and Makran 
into Karmania—all these were identified by Stein with his habi¬ 
tual thoroughness. Another identification may be mentioned as 
being of special importance to historians. The Khyber Pass is 
popularly known as the north-western ‘Gate of India’. Stein’s 
unerring geographical sense convinced him that this conception 
must be modified. He devoted a trip across the frontier to trac¬ 
ing the ancient caravan route which led from Dakka through 
Shilman to the Kabul river and then across it to Charsadda, the 
early capital of Gandhara. ‘It was this route’, he wrote, ‘and 
not the one through the difficult defiles of the Khyber which 
was used, I believe, by the early invaders.’ 

The enormous mass of material of archaeological and lin¬ 
guistic importance recovered during nearly half a century of 
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intensive exploration is now treasured in museums in London, 
New Delhi, Calcutta, the U.S.A., and Iran. It has engaged, and 
still engages, the attention and study of the foremost scholars in 
different parts of the world. Much of it had to be referred for 
identification or elucidation to specialists in languages, painting, 
ceramics, numismatics, anthropology, &c. Stein acknowledged 
profusely his obligations to the experts who readily and gladly 
devoted time to this work, such as—to name but a few out of many 
—£. Chavannes, A. F. R. Hoernle, E. J. Rapson, Abbe Boyer, 
£. Senart, Sir G. Grierson, F. W. Thomas, Sir F. Kenyon, Sir 
J. Marshall, Sir G. Hill, L. Binyon, R. L. Hobson, and J. Allan. 
He ever recorded his special indebtedness to his lifelong artist 
friend and collaborator F. H. Andrews for the classification, 
arrangement, and descriptive cataloguing of his finds and for 
the elucidation of many problems. He took scrupulous care to 
name and thank every person, official or private, who had helped 
him on his travels. He secured for his surveyor assistants, who 
worked so splendidly for him, the recognition of the Indian 
Government by the grant of promotion or titles. Three of these 
were awarded the Back Grant, one the Murchison Grant, and 
one the Gill Memorial by the Royal Geographical Society. Lai 
Singh, Ram Singh, Afraz Gul Khan, and M. Ayub Khan, these 
devoted and trusted companions, who shared his hardships and 
perils, would have followed him anywhere. 

That hundreds of cases—the proceeds of two only of the ex¬ 
peditions filled nearly 400 cases—should all have been safely 
transported through trackless desert and over high mountain 
passes must be regarded as a marvel of skill in packing and 
organization of carriage. The value of his archaeological finds 
from the historical and cultural points ofview has been recognized 
by the most competent judges. The vast mass of manuscript 
material recovered, all of the highest importance linguistically, 
calls for more particular notice. The Kharoshthi documents, 
in a north-west Indian Prakrit and some in Sanskrit, are in¬ 
valuable for the study of the dialect and for the history of the 
area from Khotan to Lop-nor; they also reveal official and 
social conditions as early as the third and fourth centuries a.d. 
The late Prof. Rapson (one of many scholars who have worked 
at them) spent some twenty years on their study and editing. 
The Tibetan manuscripts, largely official, comprise some of the 
earliest written examples of that language, and are of special 
value for its history and for the spread of Tibetan influence iti 
the region. Dr. F. W. Thomas has been busily engaged for many 
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years, and is still engaged, on these, as well as on two yet 
unknown Tibeto-Burman languages. Of special value among 
the Chinese documents may be mentioned early editions of texts 
not otherwise available and the oldest specimen of a block- 
printed book, besides Manichaean texts in Chinese. Among 
languages classed as ‘unknown’, Sogdian is represented by some 
early correspondence and long Buddhist texts; Tokhari, which 
presents an interesting linguistic puzzle and seems to have been 
indigenous to the north of the Tarim basin, by fragments only 
in an Indian Brahmi script; Saka-Khotani by numerous docu¬ 
ments and translations from Sanskrit, which throw light on the 
long-forgotten kingdom in which it was spoken, and on the little- 
known period of Turkish intrusion from the north about the 
tenth century. Professor H. W. Bailey has been working for 
several years on the Saka-Khotani manuscripts. We have also 
specimens of Hsi-hsia, the old Tangut language, and Buddhist 
texts and documents in Uigur Turkish.^ 

The very exceptional range of his own linguistic knowledge 
helped Stein to decide on the spot what should be preserved. 
He was familiar with the current speech of most of the areas 
visited, so that he was able to converse directly with the local 
folk and obtain promptly the information he required. He 
always regretted he had not taken his father’s advice to learn 
Arabic, He made efforts to master it, once while at Delhi, and 
once at Shiraz; but more urgent work intervened. In 1935 he 
wrote: ‘I have felt this great gap in my philological equipment 
all along.’ In 1938, while at Beirut, he spent some weeks in a 
quiet hill retreat learning the colloquial speech for use when 
searching for remains of the Roman limes in Iraq and Syria. 

Stein also availed himself of any opportunity of collecting in 
secluded tracts vocabularies of local languages or dialects hither¬ 
to unstudied. These he used to send to Sir G. Grierson. From 
material obtained in 1915 in the high Oxus valleys, and in 1926 
in northern Swat, Grierson compiled two manuals, Ishkashmi, 
Zebaki, and Tazghtdami (1920), and Torwali (1929). Another of his 
activities weis the recording of anthropometric data in respect of 
little-known races or tribes, such as the people of Pakhpo in the 
K’un-lun, the Dards of Chitral, the Ghalchas of Roshan, the 
Wakhis of Wakhan, and the Afridis of the Afghan frontier. 

Stein’s contributions to our geographical knowledge of many 
parts of Asia were unsurpassed. On each of his expeditions he 

* I am indebted to Dr. F, W. Thomas and Prof. H. W. Bailey for help 
regarding these languages. 
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had accurate surveys made of the areas visited by trained sur¬ 
veyors deputed by the Indian Survey Department, whose work 
he was able to supervise by reason of his own early training. 
Most of these areas had never been surveyed, and some never 
visited before. An idea of the vast extent of these surveys may 
be had by reference to his Memoir on Maps of Chinese Turkestan 
and Kansu (1923), bearing in mind that this deals only with his 
first three expeditions in Central Asia, and that more than a 
dozen lengthy expeditions were made by him thereafter. In 
one region alone, that of the northern Nan-shan ranges, nearly 
50,000 sq. miles were surveyed. It would be difficult to estimate 
the total milage of all his journeys, two of which alone covered 
almost 25,000 miles. In the spheres of physical and historical 
geography his views on the vexed question of ‘desiccation’ and 
on the changes that have led to the recession of the desert oases 
towards the surrounding high mountain ranges are of special 
value. His unequalled acquaintance with the conditions of 
Chinese Turkestan combined with the archaeological evidence 
convinced him that the abandonment of sites now covered by 
arid desert has been gradual, and not due, as so often imagined, 
to sudden physical catastrophes. He believed that the most 
likely cause of the diminished water-supply from the rivers was 
the shrinkage of the glaciers on the high ranges left behind in 
the last glacial period, which have become gradually reduced 
under milder chmatic conditions. His notes on the probable age 
to be assigned to the gabarbands (dams) and to irrigation by 
karez or qandt (underground water channels) in the dry regions 
of Baluchistan, Makran, and Iran are also important. Had 
he never made the more sensational finds that have so over¬ 
shadowed his other activities, Stein’s geographical work alone 
would have earned him lasting fame. 

Prolonged travel, often under conditions of extreme heat or 
cold, through trackless deserts and over snow-covered passes and 
glaciers amid the loftiest mountains on our globe must inevitably 
involve hardship and danger. Stein had his share of both. In 
1908, when scaling in foul weather at a height of 20,000 feet a 
snowy col on the watershed of the main K’un-lun with a view 
to determining the position of Johnson’s ‘Yangi-dawan’, his 
feet were badly frostbitten. His hardy hill porters carried him 
by forced marches 300 miles down the mountains to the Mora¬ 
vian Mission hospital at Leh, where all the toes of his right foot 
had to be amputated to save the leg. In 1914, on the hig h Nan- 
shan, his horse reared and fell backwards on him, severely in- 
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juring the muscles of his left thigh. This confined him to bed 
for a fortnight and crippled his movements for some months; 
but borne in a litter he carried on, and directed his little party 
for some 500 miles across the dread Pei-shan. Elsewhere he 
broke his left collar-bone on three occasions. In 1933 he nar¬ 
rowly escaped shipwreck in a gale in the Persian Gulf when, 
failing road transport, he attempted to reach Daiyir from 
Tahiri in an open and leaky country boat. In 1937, when in 
north-western Iran, he had to stop work and hasten to Vienna 
to undergo a serious operation. These misadventures were 
treated lightly—as part of the day’s work—in his letters; they 
did not for a moment ‘cloy the hungry edge’ of his appetite for 
work. 

By nature unassuming and retiring, but with the wide sym¬ 
pathies that high culture breeds, Stein had a very warm and 
generous heart, and a genius for making, and keeping, friends. 
Reference has already been made to some of his oldest and 
closest friendships. There were numerous others in different 
lands of whom he always spoke in terms of affectionate regard. 
It was wonderful how he managed to maintain regular corre¬ 
spondence with them all, even under the most trying conditions 
of travel, letting them share in his thrilling experiences, and 
making them feel his lively interest in all their doings. Mrs. 
Allen has told us* how her husband’s letters were carefully pre¬ 
served in packets and answered with never-failing regularity. 
F. H. Andrews has preserved forty-five yearly bundles of his 
letters, numbering between two and three thousand. It is the 
more astonishing when we realize that after each day’s toil, in 
addition to making systematic notes and labelling all his finds, 
he always wrote a full ‘personal narrative’, as he called it, to 
form a foundation for his detailed reports. That he was able to 
do all this was due to his methodic habits and to the fact that 
he wrote very rapidly in a clear hand, acquired, it may be added, 
with characteristic resolution, at the suggestion of one of his 
professors, who warned him that his script at that time was 
illegible. A defect of style, less noticeable in his private letters, 
was a tendency to prolixity, attributable perhaps to meticulous 
regard for the minutest detail. His broad sympathies were not 
confined to human beings; he was also much devoted to animals. 
The dog that shared his travels and his tent was provided with 
a speci^ly made fur coat for low temperatures; baggage camels, 
mules, donkeys, and his horse or pony were all treated with 
‘ LeUers of P. S. Allen, 1939. 
y y 
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every possible care. He was keenly sensible of natural scenery, 
whether of the grander type of towering snow-clad peaks and 
forested slopes or the soft landscape of rural England; he con¬ 
stantly referred to the beautiful flowers he had seen by the way. 

Stein was specially fitted by study and personal qualities for 
his life work. Rare linguistic attainments; acquaintance, con¬ 
firmed by a remarkably retentive memory, with all previous 
descriptions of the areas to be visited; careful planning before¬ 
hand and masterly organization in every detail; economizing 
of labour, expenditure, and time; an almost uncanny flair for 
grasping topographical features influencing human movement 
and settlement; tenacity of purpose that often enabled him to 
overcome obstacles that might seem insurmountable to others; 
infinite patience and tact in dealing with men of all classes and 
races; a wiry physique and inexhaustible energy of body and 
mind; the power of quick and accurate observation; discern¬ 
ment in inference; meticulous attention to the recording of 
details; and lastly, the faculty of inspiring his helpmates with 
his own fervid enthusiasm—all these qualities he may be said to 
have possessed in exceptional measure: they combined to con¬ 
tribute to his pre-eminent success. His mobility was never 
hampered by a large staff; ordinarily he was accompanied by 
a surveyor, a ‘handy-man’, a cook, and porters and animals 
sufficient to carry equipment and food. In parts of Iran ‘unrest’ 
necessitated a military escort, occasionally involving delay. His 
grasp of topographical detail was exemplified when, in 1899, he 
visited the district of which I then held charge. When showing 
him the chief sites of interest in and about the old city of Gaya 
which he had never seen before, I was astonished by his know¬ 
ledge of their relative positions, memorized from descriptions 
given in certain archaeological reports. ‘Then that must be the 
Prapitamaheshvar temple, and that the Rukmini tank.’ ‘So the 
Akshaya-vata must be over there’ he would say: and he was 
correct in every case. 

Short of stature, but fairly broad-shouldered, he had a frame 
of iron. Many instances might be cited of his amazing physical 
energy and endurance. After a most exhausting march of 
thirty-six miles over the hot sandy desert, he pitched his tent 
and sat down to write up the day’s work, and then he penned a 
closely written letter of six quarto pages to one of his old fnends! 
A story was told me of how, when preparing for a tour across 
the north-west frontier of India, he applied to Government for 
the deputation as orderly of a hardy young soldier. The request 
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was passed on to the local military commander. A particularly 
active young Pathan, bred in the hills, was specially selected. 
After completion of the tour the commanding officer sent for 
the young man and asked him how he had got on with Sir 
Aurel. The reply was: ‘Stein Sahib is some kind of super¬ 
natural being, not human; he walked me off my legs on the 
mountains; I could not keep up with him. Please do not send 
me to him again, Sir.’ Stein was then between sixty and seventy 
years old. In fifty-five years of unremitting travel and research 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say not an hour seemed to have 
been wasted. The programme for each day, whether of travel 
or of other tasks, was mapped out beforehand, and strictly 
observed. He worked till late in the night, but always rose early. 

His most important publications have been mentioned above. 
All these were models of erudition and scientific accuracy, with 
admirable maps and plans, and illustrated from his own photo¬ 
graphs, which he took in great abundance. In addition he wrote 
many brochures and contributed numerous papers to the jour¬ 
nals of various societies in this country and abroad. To the 
Geographical Journal alone about twenty-five major contributions 
were made. His lectures, of which he delivered many, were 
more adapted to a scholarly than to a popular audience. Accu¬ 
racy was his guiding principle; the only occasions on which I 
noticed signs of annoyance or impatience on his part were when 
some reputed scholar erred in this respect. 

Stein was awarded the C.I.E. in 1910, and the K.C.I.E. in 
1912. Honours were showered upon him by learned societies 
in this and other countries of Europe and in America. He re¬ 
ceived the Back Grant in 1904 and the Founder’s Gold Medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society in 1909, the Gold Medal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society in 1932, and that of the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1935. He was awarded the Campbell Memorial 
and Flinders Petrie medals and the Huxley medallion. Other 
medals were received from Sweden, France, Hungary, and the 
U.S.A. Hungary conferred on him the order of the Croix de 
Merite, and struck a medallion in his honour. Honorary de¬ 
grees were conferred by universities, and academies enrolled 
him as a Fellow. He was elected a Fellow of the British Academy 
in 1921. 

As Marco Polo is regarded as the greatest traveller of medieval 
times, so Marc Aurel Stein is likely to be considered in many 
respects the greatest traveller and explorer of modern times. 
In him we see perhaps an outstanding, if not unique, example 
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of the combination of a great scholar and a great man of action. 
Scholar and explorer, archaeologist and geographer, he lived 
a long and laborious life, full of great accomplishment. He has 
written his name —nomen praeclarum et venerabile —large across 
the continent of Asia, and left behind fragrant memories in the 
hearts of a host of friends of many races in many lands. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham 
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WILLIAM ARTHUR SHAW 
1865-1943 

W ILLIAM ARTHUR SHAW was born on 19 April 1865. 

His father James Shaw, who died in 1899, was in business 
at Ashton-under-Lyne, and there Shaw was privately educated 
at a school which, as a friend writes, ‘had an unusually good 
head’. He went young to what was then Owens College and 
was a Master of Arts at twenty-one with a first class in History. 
He had taken prizes and scholarships in both History and 
Economics and had come into touch with the remarkable group 
of men who built the Victoria University of Manchester on the 
foundation of Owens College—especially with Richard Copley 
Christie, the French Renaissance scholar, who in the early days 
of Owens had taught both History, Law, and Political Economy 
there. History he had passed to Adolphus Ward, Law to James 
Bryce, Political Economy to Stanley Jevons—a splendid group 
of successors, as Shaw once pointed out. Christie remained a 
patron and maker of the growing University until his death in 
1901. To him Shaw dedicated his first book —The History of 
Currency 1252-18^4. (1895)—‘in memory of a friendship of 
peculiar grace and inspiration’; and of him Shaw wrote, in the 
Memoir introductory to Christie’s Selected Essays and Papers 
(1902), that he ‘strove ... to restrain any display of harsh feel¬ 
ing on my part, to moderate strong impressions, to point me 
to a reasonable construction of motives at times when, from 
hurt pride, or from passionate resentment, I went wilfully 
astray in my judgment of contemporaries’. 

These acknowledgements and confessions are put here early 
because, as Professor Tait writes, the friendship with Christie 
was ‘as far as I know . .. the one close friendship of Shaw’s life’, 
and because they reveal that violence of feeling and conviction 
which peeped out every now and then in nearly all his work— 
giving occasion to the reviewer!—but was sometimes no more 
than suspected by those who came into light, learned touch with 
this somewhat withdrawn scholar. ‘A charming acquaintance. 
Very friendly and very generous . . . full of enthusiasms of all 
sorts’, one writes. Another says how attractive he found him, 
‘though I always suspected a violent nature deep down some¬ 
where’. That was discerning. Shaw could not discuss the 
provenance of an early eighteenth-century broad-sheet—as he 
did in writing not long before he died—^without treating Harley 
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almost as a personal enemy, so bitterly did he disapprove. A 
man who saw much of him, yet hardly in the way of intimate 
friendship, writes: ‘I should say that at all times black was black 
to him and white was white: grey was merely a defect in the 
observer’s eyesight.’ 

To Christie and Ward Shaw owed his start as a productive 
scholar. He was given a Berkeley Fellowship at Owens (1886-8) 
and began editorial work for the Chetham Society, which 
Christie had saved from extinction in 1882. His edition of the 
Minutes of the Manchester Presbyterian Classis began to appear in 
1890 and that of the Bury Classis in 1896. So far as I have been 
able to trace, his first published contribution to learning was 
an article on ‘Elizabethan Presbyterianism’ in the English 
Historical Review for 1888; but possibly some local work appeared 
even earlier. Shaw had many outlets for his intense activity. 

He was already at home in the Record Office when, in 1893, 
a letter weightily signed brought his name before Sir Henry 
Maxwell Lyte as a possible editor of a Calendar of Foreign 
State Papers. The signatories included Gardiner, Ward, R. L. 
Poole, Firth, and Christie. The Treasury rejected the plan; 
but in 1895 agreed that Shaw should take up the Treasury 
Calendar, suspended since the retirement of Joseph Redington 
in 1891. So he entered on what was to be his main, though very 
far indeed from his sole, life’s work. He enlarged the plan, not 
confining himself to the files of papers as his predecessor had, 
but including—to the historian’s very great advantage—the 
Treasury Minute Books. The first volume of ‘his’ series, that 
for 1729-30, appeared in 1897: after that he worked to and 
from his base line in 1660. He was able to write of forty-five 
volumes of these records issued under his editorship before he 
died. 

‘Shaw’, I am reminded from the Record Office, ‘opened the 
gateway into Treasury Records not merely for the specialists 
but for any intelligent j>erson.’ It is astonishing how few figures 
of the period whose names have survived in any public context— 
and in many private ones—fail to turn up somewhere in the 
‘Shaw’ volumes. Flaws can be detected here and there in the 
workmanship; but no historian can neglect either the material 
or the Editor’s introductions. The most thorough and authori¬ 
tative handling that a group of these volumes ever received was 
from C. H. Firth in a review of 1912. Method and results were 
both warmly praised. Shaw’s was ‘one of the best of the long 
series of calendars’. His contention that Parliament starved 
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Charles II of supplies, and that his finance would have been a 
failure had he been never so parsimonious and virtuous, Firth 
regarded as ‘proved . . . conclusively’. But when Shaw went on 
to make of Charles almost the Patriot King, Firth said with 
reticence that historians could hardly follow him, but would 
pardon ‘these digressions’ in gratitude for the fine work done 
{Eng. Hist. Rev. xxvii. 163). 

Economists were less tolerant—not of the Treasury editing; 
your average economist usually avoids ‘les documents’; but 
of the excursions into currency and banking theory. Shaw 
brought out his History of Currency in the year that he was made 
an editor at the Record Office—when he was only thirty. 
H. S. Foxwell wrote severely {Eng. Hist. Rev. x. 768) that ‘no 
one really qualified for such a stupendous task . . . would ever 
have undertaken it’. He pointed out gaps in equipment and 
some actual mistakes. Is it unkind to recall that Foxwell, 
equipped for several stupendous tasks, never undertook one? 
Shaw had an undertaking and combative spirit. There cer¬ 
tainly were odd limits to the history of currency as he conceived 
it: he left out debasement, prices, paper money, and a good 
deal else, as irrelevant to his main theme, the relations of gold 
to silver, and his main contention, that bimetallism in any form 
always had been and now would be a curse. Bimetallism was 
as live an issue in 1895 as Arianism was at Nicaea; and Foxwell 
was a leading bimetallist. So he called the book ‘a . . . pamph¬ 
let masquerading in the guise of history’. A pamphlet it was, a 
pamphlet that no doubt suffered from Shaw’s ‘solitary methods 
of work’. But a substantial pamphlet of over 400 pages, that 
had a second edition, was translated into French and Japanese, 
and is still to be consulted by those who cannot hope to master 
the vast literature of which Foxwell spoke, but are prepared to 
look in Shaw only for what he contains, not for what he might 
contain. 

It was characteristic of his impetuous generosity that he gave 
to the Record Office Library his copy of the Groote Plakaat 
Boek —his standby source for the currency history of Holland— 
a costly gift from a man who was very far from affluent. He was 
a great bookbuyer. At times he was forced to sell, and he might 
very properly have sold the Plakaat Boek. 

Undeterred by criticism he published in 1896 a series of 
Select Tracts and Documents Illustrative of English Monetary History, 
a most useful collection that earned a reprint after thirty-nine 
years. 
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Meanwhile the line of work which he had undertaken for the 
Chetham Society led up to his History of the English Church during 
the Civil Wars and under the Commonwealth (2 vols., 1900). Like 
his History of Currency, it is more selective than its title suggests. 
‘It is not’, he explains in the Preface, ‘a history of religion. . . . 
It is not . . . concerned with the history of Dogma or with that 
of the Sects or of the three Denominations.’ It is a parlia¬ 
mentary and institutional history of the Church, of the fight 
over its reform, and of its reconstruction or destruction—as we 
may care to put it. It is as full of meat as an egg but less easy to 
digest. It comes to a very abrupt end; and as with a good deal 
of Shaw’s work, on closing it a German descriptive title for a 
certain valuable class of book springs to the mind— Materialen 
zur Geschichte of so and so. 

Preliminary to it had been, very appropriately, his Materials 
for an Account of the Provincial Synod of the County of Lancaster and 
Financial Administration of the Disendowed Church under the Common¬ 
wealth (both privately printed, 1890 and 1893) and the Minutes 
of the Commission for the Relief of Plundered Ministers . . . [in] 
Lancashire and Cheshire, edited for the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Record Society in 1893. It was while working on these and on 
certain sections of his History of Currency that he gained the 
familiarity with financial records that even his severe critic 
Foxwell warmly praised, and that prepared him for work on 
the Treasury Books and Papers. 

The paper on The Beginnings of the National Debt which he 
contributed to the Owens College Historical Essays of 1902 was 
a natural outcome of his main work at the Record Office; but 
after its publication his ‘leisure’ was occupied with other things. 
First, there was a Bibliography of Creighton, Stubbs, Gardiner and 
Acton, prepared for the Royal Historical Society in 1903; and 
in 1906 the two volumes of that most useful, and as Shaw 
thought imperfectly appreciated, book of reference The Knights 
of England; a complete record of all the Orders of Chivalry and of 
Knights Bachelors of England, Scotland and Ireland’, then, in 1905, 
an edition from the manuscript of H. M’Culloh’s Miscellaneous 
Representations Relative to Our Concerns in America, 1761. A few years 
later (1911) appears the first volume of the Letters of Denization 
and Acts of Naturalisation for Aliens in England and Ireland, begin¬ 
ning with 1603, edited for the Huguenot Society. His introduc¬ 
tion has been described as ‘one of the most complete ... treatises 
on the history of naturalisation laws in this country ever 
written’. 
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The war of 1914 took Shaw to the Treasury. ‘His work was 
mostly of a routine character and cannot have been very con¬ 
genial; but he was an inspiring companion, not least when at 
his most heterodox, and those who had closest contact with him 
became his friends’, is the Treasury record. The work awakened 
his old fighting interest in contemporary monetary and financial 
doctrine; and also made him almost despair of the future 
financial historian’s task. 

There is an inevitable tendency [he writes to me in 1939] to 
abbreviate all interdepartmental communications—to short-circuit 
them. To-day the Treasury and the Bank are practically two facets 
of one department or machine. [Truly put: J. H. C.] There is a 
private telephone between the Finance Department in the Treasury 
and the Bank. ... I used it myself. It is ... in use all day long . . . the 
Governor comes to Whitehall for a conference at any moment. All 
that means the taking of important decisions and the passing of impor¬ 
tant communications without any record whatever being kept of them. 
What is the poor historian of the future to do? I pity him—what with 
the filing of carbon flimsies as of record (flimsies which perish in a few 
months from mere handling) and unrecorded telephone decisions and 
communications. 

Shaw had learnt his trade among wooden tallies, and records 
on vellum or stout rag paper. 

The books which resulted from his revived interest in con¬ 
temporary affairs may not have added to his scholarly reputa¬ 
tion.^ No doubt he was not curious that they should, any more 
than that The Coming Reaction should, a volume which he issued 
under the pseudonym of‘Legislator’ in 1905. There was some¬ 
thing that he wanted to say and he said it. His politics, it may 
be reported incidentally, have been described as ‘those of the 
extreme right’. 

About this time he took over the editing of the Sidney Papers 
in the De L’Isle and Dudley muniments at Penshurst for the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. One volume had appeared 
and one was unfinished. Shaw revised it, though not so com¬ 
pletely as he would have liked, and saw it published in 1934. 
Two more volumes came out (1936 and 1942) and one other 
is ready for press when printing can be resumed. ‘Almost his 
last act before he went into hospital was to complete the Intro¬ 
duction’ to this volume, so far as completion is possible with an 
unprinted text. 

* They are: Curremy, Credit and the Exchanges during the Great War and Since, 
1927; The Theory and Principles of Centred Banking, 1931 j The Principles of 
Currency, Credit and the Exchanges, 1934. 
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For nearly fifty years Shaw was based on the Record Office, 
and—as if to underline his character as records scholar—this 
was the only address that he permitted in fVAo’s Who. But 
having been twice married—his first wife died in 1919 and he 
leaves a widow and a daughter—he had lived in various places 
about London, at Golders Green, at Waltham Cross, at Finchley, 
and perhaps elsewhere, in houses crammed with books and 
pictures—books everywhere, books in the kitchen. As a visitor 
to one of them noted, ‘the house . . . seemed the smaller because 
most of the books were large’. 

But he was never on the staff of the Record Office : in 
industrial language he was a piece-worker. In Chancery Lane 
a friend who had not seen him for years once found him ‘in a 
small, almost triangular room, which hardly more than held 
him, a table and piles of what I supposed were Treasury Books. 
All very dim and dusty and Shaw, grey and dusty, quite in 
keeping. He was quite bright and cheerful however . . .’ and 
reproached the old-time friend for not billeting himself on the 
Shaws. 

The pictures in the various houses call up another interest of 
his—sixteenth- and seventeenth-century portraiture. He had 
wide knowledge, and clear opinions not generally shared, of 
the Wilton Diptych; in 1937 he published his Inventories of the 
Royal Collection of Pictures under Henry VIII and Edward VI\ and 
I knew a man who thought of him first as an enthusiast for such 
things. Then there was music. His remains contain an un¬ 
published and probably unorthodox manuscript on medieval 
Music; and it is on record that in his Golders Green days (about 
1907-10) ‘he was much taken up with Music—especially Greek 
Music’. These widespread, perhaps too widespread, interests 
did not at any time, it would seem, include nature. Very long 
ago, his oldest surviving friend, with two who do not survive, 
took him walking in the Lakes: ‘but he was like a fish out of 
water and showed no interest whatever in his mountain sur¬ 
roundings’. 

There are many publications to his name besides those 
already quoted. They range from The English Government and 
the Relief of Protestant Refugees (1894), through Manchester Old 
and New, a very long series of articles in the D.N.B. and many 
elsewhere, to the Bibliography of the Collection of Books and Tracts 
on Commerce, Currency and Poor-law {1557-1763) formed by Joseph 
Massie, of 1937. A complete bibliography of Shaw would be 
a task for Shaw himself. He wrote because he loved curious 
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knowledge—and because he had to write. ‘It would be safe 
to say that he was never independent of his pen.’ He lived, and 
he died, the poor and, in a sense, the lone scholar. 

J. H. Clapham 

The old friend, often quoted, is Professor James Tait, to whom I am 
deeply in debt. There are also quotations or information in the text 
from letters by Mr. Cyril Flower, Mr. Charles Johnson, Professor 
Galbraith, Professor G. N. Clark, Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, Mr. Sydney 
Turner of the Treasury, and Mr. Atkinson of the Historical Manu¬ 
scripts Commission. All these I thank. 
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ROBERT RANULPH MARETT 

1866-1943 

R obert R. MARETT was of an old and good Jersey family. 

» His education was classical and philosophical, Balliol 
being his college and Jowett, Paravicini, both Nettleships, 
Strachan-Davidson, Evelyn Abbott, and W. M. Lindsay among 
those from whom, in various ways, he learned. In politics, if 
he belonged to any party, he was a very undogmatic Liberal. In 
philosophy, he was called a Pragmatist, at least for a time. 
There was an irreverent undergraduate who wrote what he was 
pleased to style a Greats Week Pantomime, in which ‘a Pragma¬ 
tist, a kind of devil’ had Marett for one of his attendant imps, 
along with Schiller of Corpus and James of Harvard. But it is 
on record from his own pen that he considered himself a Plato- 
nist.* In religion he remained true to the Church of England, 
in which he was brought up. Neither in religion nor in philo¬ 
sophy was he the slave of any rigid doctrine nor ever for a 
moment deaf to the twin voices of his active reason and his full- 
blooded, generous feeling. For amusement, he liked the open 
air, often taking with him a gun or a golf-bag. Equally, he liked 
the converse of men, learned or other, and would take part in 
scholarly discussions, hair-splitting (but never dull) dialectical 
debates, and the exchange of good stories (he was a born teller 
of tales) with like zest. His physical, mental, and moral health 
were robust. He was too great a gentleman for the smallest tinge 
of snobbery, too intelligent to be an intellectual or a ‘high-brow’, 
too actively virtuous to be censorious. These facts must be 
grasped if one is to apprehend his character; the rest is that 
incalculable thing known as personality. 

Of the outward circumstances which gave his life its actual 
shape we are well informed, thanks largely to his own auto¬ 
biography. His was a remarkably happy childhood, under the 
governance of a wise father. Sir Robert Marett, Bailiff of Jersey, 
and of able teachers, who between them trtiined his very active 
mind while not neglecting his stalwart body. His memories 
included such delights as a headmaster whose beard ‘tailed to 
nothing’ after he had dived when he led his school to an early 
swim, paper-chases in which he proved an elusive ‘hare’ because 
he knew every inch of the country-side, an erudite old gentleman 
who could keep no order in his classes but developed ‘a polyglot 
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memory’ when employed to coach Marett, and a little private 
chemical laboratory which his father gave him, to supplement 
the science teaching of his school. Against this there seems to 
have been httle to set, save the occasional frowns of provoked 
authority when he nearly blew up the school’s own laboratory 
or chose the day when a schoolmate’s mother was visiting the 
place to black that schoolmate’s eye. But perhaps his chief 
teachers were the island of Jersey itself, its landscape and its 
people, and the ghosts, or rather the undying memories, of his 
own ancestors. Be that as it may, he emerged from his pre¬ 
paratory school to Victoria College and thence to Balliol, with a 
mental equipment which added to a familiar reading knowledge 
of classical and English authors a sportsman’s and a naturalist’s 
acquaintance with all manner of living things, including that 
strange creature Homo sapiens. 

His entrance to the University was not made under, the 
happiest of auspices, for he had lost his father but a few days 
before the examination at which, to his surprise, he won a Senior 
Exhibition at Balliol. A by-termist and by no means rich, he 
went into lodgings, where, he has left on record, it gave him ‘a 
certain satisfaction, as a close-fisted Norman’^ to live very 
economically. He was homesick for Jersey and for the sea, and 
found some relief in much study, a good deal of activity at the 
Union and at societies, political and other, and a little very mild 
sport, for a doctor whom he consulted had given him, perhaps 
fortunately for his intellectual development, the entirely false 
notion that his heart was weak. Although he took a First Class 
in Honour Moderations and made a very respectable showing 
when he competed for the Hertford Scholarship, to say nothing 
of winning the Chancellor’s Prize for Latin Verse, his heart was 
not in the technicalities of philology. Indeed, to the end of his 
days he showed a certain incuriousness (carelessness would be 
too strong a word) about those minute details which, taken 
singly, suggest triviality or pedantry, but collectively make the 
difference between a good text and a bad one. A stranger defect, 
for he was a good linguist, was that he continued to represent 
the melodious classical tongues by the series of hideous noises 
politely known as the ‘old’ (it is new and bad) ‘pronunciation’. 
But to literature, ancient or other, he never was indifferent, 
though his tastes were selective; he leaned towards ‘the elemental 
rather than the exquisite’,^ preferring Aeschylus and Lucretius 
to Sophokles and Vergil. 

As was natural in one whose reading had always been ‘for his 
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own spiritual gratification’,he found himself at home when he 
embarked on the philosophic studies of Greats. He was essen¬ 
tially a religious man, though no one was ever more completely 
free from bigotiy or less concerned whether or not his views 
were orthodox, provided that they appeared to him reasonable. 
Since the examination he had to undergo was one which wisely 
lays more stress upon original thought than mere knowledge of 
the thoughts of others, he duly took his First Class, despite the 
handicap of his one serious illness, an attack of meningitis which 
rendered him unable to read at all for more than half a year. 

The examination over, he spent the greater part of two years 
on the Continent in various activities, staying with acquaintances 
in Paris, climbing Swiss mountains, studying at Berlin, where he 
learned to know German philosophy at first hand, and passing 
some time in Italy, as the ‘bear-leader’ of a charge in no wise 
ursine; it was Lord Basil Blackwood. Those whom he met 
included Wilhelm II, Leo XIII, Embassy servants who knew 
him as dei Maretti (the actual name of some distant medieval 
kin of his), Axel Munthe, Buffalo Bill, and Lanciani. He re¬ 
turned strong in body, with a widened knowledge of languages, 
some practical experience of archaeology, and a philosophical 
training all the better for being twofold. He knew books well 
and men, perhaps, even better. The practical and the theoreti¬ 
cal life were alike open to him, in many forms, and, to the 
advantage of learning, he chose the latter without losing touch 
with the former. For a year he remained at Balliol, ‘a sort of 
maid-of-all-work’, as he expresses it,* doing such teaching as was 
assigned to him and taking part, among other activities, in those 
of Toynbee Hall. Before the end of this time the then Rector of 
Exeter, Dr. W. W. Jackson, had offered him a Fellowship, and 
in i8gi began his connexion with that College which lasted till 
his death. 

Here, besides his varied administrative duties (he was Sub- 
Rector from 1893 to 1898 and, as will be explained more fully 
later, Rector from 1928 on) he became a teacher of Philosophy, 
being appointed Philosophy Tutor in 1893, in succession to 
Bywater. For this duty he was admirably suited, for while one 
might disagree with his views (I well remember, in the dogma¬ 
tism of youth, thinking them most pernicious), it was hardly 
possible for anyone who possessed the least tincture of interest 
in the subject, or natural ability for it, to be indifferent to his 
influence. Like his master Plato, he was a born follower of the 
Logos wherever it might lead him. How many of those he 
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taught are now professed philosophers of acknowledged standing 
I do not know; but he was an embodiment of that true Oxonian 
method of teaching the subject which is older than Oxford, for 
it is described in the Seventh Epistle of Plato himself.^ The apt 
student—I paraphrase the master’s words—gives himself and 
his teacher no rest until he finds perfection or at least progresses 
so far that he can be his own guide, with none to lead him. T 
never’, says Marett,’ ‘owned a system, whether of my own or of 
another’s devising.’ One who combines with that attitude a 
keen love of dialectical discussion is perhaps the best possible 
stimulator of the philosophical novice towards his goal of think¬ 
ing for himself Incidentally, he is an excellent tutor for Literae 
Humaniores, and this service to the thought of young men 
Marett continued to render for five and thirty active years. 

Such a mind might, perhaps, be possessed by an academic 
recluse; but in this case it was conjoined with physical energy 
and emotional activity such as is not included in the popular 
portrait of that semi-mythical monster, the Don. To travel, 
climb, play various games and enjoy himself in his beloved 
Jersey were his delights no less than to meditate on and discuss 
philosophical truth. All these things he did, and with gusto, and 
thereto he added, in due course, the further thing which was 
needed to make a complete man. He married, and that too for 
the bom-geois, even Dickensian reason that he fell in love. His 
sister, a student at Somerville, had a friend named Nora Kirk. 
It so happened, as he realized later, that she was the daughter 
of a very distinguished father, that Sir John Kirk who had been 
Livingstone’s fellow-explorer, but this fact, however welcome, 
W2is not what moved him to quit the Sub-Rector’s quarters in 
Exeter for a house in north Oxford. The marriage was as happy 
as it deserved to be. It is not the business of any third party to 
say more, but the fact was obvious to anyone who had the 
privilege of knowing the husband and the wife. Four children 
were born between 1900 and 1907. One of these. Jack (John 
Ranulph de la Haule Marett) was lost with H.M.S. Glorious in 
1940. He had lived long enough, however, to win distinction as 
sailor, farmer, and anthropologist, and was the author of a most 
ingenious and learned work, Race, Sex and Environment (Hutchin¬ 
son, London, 1936). The two daughters married naval officers 
and they and their children survive, as does the other son, 
Robert, Press Attache in Mexico for the first years of the war 
and now working for the British Information Service in New 
York. 
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During the early years of his marriage he continued to be very 
busy with his duties at Exeter and to take part in the administra¬ 
tive work of the University, then in the throes of one or two of 
its periodical controversies. He meditated on Philosophy and 
taught it, but did not write extensively on that subject; indeed, 
he never composed a bulky work on anything, preferring short 
and pithy essays, in book form or otherwise, which represented 
an amount of research and thought sufficient to make, if he had 
chosen to be impressively dull, quite a ponderous quantity of 
pages. But all this while he was developing another side of his 
activity, that for which he became best known. He came for¬ 
ward as an anthropologist and pre-historian. 

These interests were not new, although previously he had 
made little public display of them. While he was at Balliol, 
Strachan-Davidson had told him that he might find something 
bearing on Roman gentile names in Andrew Lang’s Custom and 
Myth.^ Lang delivered him, as he had done many othere, from 
the absurdities of Max Muller’s too purely linguistic theory, and 
introduced him to the work of E. B. Tylor. But whereas far too 
many novices, in those early days of the scientific study of man¬ 
kind, eagerly snatched at a few facts and founded inverted 
pyramids of theory on them, adding two and two and finding 
that the result was a hundred, Marett laid a foundation of solid 
reading. The Green Moral Philosophy Prize, open to Masters 
of Arts, announced as its subject for 1893 ‘The Ethics of Savage 
Races’, and Marett began seriously to study that complicated 
subject in 1890. His essay won the prize, but he did not publish 
it, intending to enlarge it later into a magnum opus. In that shape 
it joined the great company of unpublished and mostly un¬ 
written masterpieces which, if there is a spiritual counterpart of 
Oxford in the heavens, must crowd the shelves of a celestial 
library far bigger than the enlarged Bodleian. But the seed had 
been sown, and he had put pen to paper on what was to prove 
his chosen subject. He continued to read, and to ‘slip’ what he 
read on a system of elaborate cross-references.’ That same essay 
had brought him into contact with Tylor, who naturally had 
been one of the examiners, and took great interest in the younger 
man’s views. The acquaintance became a fast friendship, and its 
last pages were written in 1936, when Marett published a life 
of the patriarch of Oxford anthropology.'® 

As to archaeology, it lay at his doors when he was in his native 
island and on his own estate of La Haule. Jersey is old, geo¬ 
logically and in human history, and moreover is a continuation 
XXIX 3 A 
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of the neighbouring parts of France, so rich in extraordinary 
monuments of high antiquity. A diligent and intelligent searcher 
was bound to find something, despite the damage which the 
ignorance and barbarism of past centuries had done to valuable 
sites; and Marett had come back from the Continent impressed 
on the one hand with the vastness and complexity of Mediter¬ 
ranean archaeology, which could not be carried on without 
much expenditure and considerable organization, and on the 
other with the strangeness of the discoveries, at that time much 
less known, in Brittany, that treasure-house of megalithic 
remains. Also, Guernsey had, during the nineteenth century, 
produced some very good antiquarians, and it was not fitting 
that a patriotic Jerseyman should leave the implied challenge 
unanswered. Here was something which a few determined men, 
even one or two, could contribute to knowledge by using digging 
tools, together with trained eyes, in the right places. He had 
seen dolmens excavated, probably not very scientifically, when 
he was a boy. He would, in due course, try his hand at this fas¬ 
cinating pursuit. However, his prehistory developed somewhat 
later than his anthropology, to which it is now time to return. 

In 1899 the dominant theory of the origin of religion was 
Tylor’s animism, still popular to-day because it contains a large 
measure of truth, as describing a genuinely early and wide¬ 
spread state of religious thought and practice. There are many 
and there have been more human beings for whom their own 
bodies, other living things, and many objects which, to us, are 
not alive at all, have within them some kind of spirit or soul, to 
which they owe their real or supposed life and power. But 
Tylor had gone farther and supposed this admittedly ancient 
idea to be actually primitive, man’s first attempt to explain 
many things which puzzled him, such as death, sleep, and 
dreams, to say nothing of various abnormalities. Andrew Lang, 
towards the close of the nineteenth century, was attacking the 
theory from the point of view of his own recognition of high gods 
as the objects of worship of very low and backward peoples. 
Marett assailed it from a wholly different angle. In a paper 
read to the British Association in 1899 and afterwards reissued 
in The Threshold of Religion,^^ he suggested that the initial stage 
was rather ‘supematuralism’, and illustrated the feelings (they 
are rather that than ideas) involved by reference to the Melane¬ 
sian mana and the Amerindian wakanda. The tone of the papwjr 
was most modest: it sought no more than to provide ‘an odd 
piece of twine wherewith to tie his (the researcher’s) scopae 
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dissolutae into a handy, if temporary besom’.But it made 
anthropological history, and provided the science with a sort of 
relative date, the preanimistic period, der Marettische Prdanimis- 
mus, as Wundt called it shortly afterwards. No bulky treatise 
followed, at least from the author of the theory,^^ but its influ¬ 
ence was felt everywhere, in Germany, where Preuss was much 
interested, and Marett later (in 1909) briefly stated it in the 
Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft,^* in America, and in France. 
Here, unknown as yet to Marett, Hubert and Mauss had put 
forward very similar opinions.*® Father Schmidt was later to 
differentiate their respective views as ‘volitionalist and socio¬ 
logical’ for the French school, ‘emotionalist’ for the other.** 
Marett’s own complaint was to be that his critics of later years 
‘attack that ancient pronouncement, or something nearly as 
venerable, and bring up their heavy guns against the dismantled 
fortress when I am out in the open offering them battle with 
weapons as modern, and, I hope, as deadly as their own’. 
However, it remains true that his great contribution to that side 
of anthropology which deals with comparative religion was the 
bringing to general recognition of the importance of the vague 
and evidently very early concept of what may be termed an 
impersonal force, felt or imagined rather than arrived at by 
any process of reasoning. Whatever may be the final verdict 
of science on the strength of this ‘piece of twine’, the attitude 
involved in all his researches was past a doubt the correct one. 
Not content with regarding primitive man as a kind of early 
philosopher or logician, reasoning as exactly as our subtlest 
thinkers do, albeit from data as yet sadly incomplete, he not only 
perceived intellectually, but imaginatively and sympathetically 
felt, something of the emotions with which our remote ancestors 
reacted to the complicated and puzzling world around them. 
The chief reason for this is not to be sought in his studies but in 
his temperament. No human being was indifferent to him, and 
at every opportunity he sought to learn and sympathize with 
the minds of others, whatever their condition, social or educa¬ 
tional, might be. I doubt if he ever took a seat in a train or other 
conveyance without looking for a fellow passenger to talk to, and 
this habit now and then gained him curious bits of information, 
such as do not come to the more reticent. For example, he once 
fell into conversation with a stolid-looking man, obviously of the 
so-called working class, and found out that his occupation was 
that of ghost-scarer. Passing from one landlord to another, he 
and his family were given free quarters, for a month at a time. 
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and some moderate payment in cash, in houses reputedly 
‘troubled’, in consideration of reporting that they had neither 
seen nor heard anything out of the way. Thus the owner of the 
property would be able to assure prospective tenants that the 
last occupant had found no ghosts in the house, as indeed he had 
not, for he and his wife and children were far from the ‘medium- 
istic’ type, to which such experiences occur. To one who could 
appreciate this man’s qualifications for his highly specialized 
job, it was no great mental effort to see things from the point of 
view of the more picturesque ‘savage’ dealer in the supernatural, 
or from that of his fellows who consult him. I do not think that 
Marett ever viewed any human practices wholly from without; 
they were the doings, perhaps reprehensible or nasty, but never 
unintelligible, of persons such as he might meet any day. He 
would have liked to be a field anthropologist, as he was a field 
naturalist, but the opportunity never came his way, unless we 
count the visit to Australia, in 1914, of the British Association, 
when he saw a little of Australian and other non-European 
peoples on their own ground. Dealing with material nearer to 
hand, he was a keen folklorist, and the Folk-Lore Society did well 
to elect him President, and that at a critical time, 1914-18.^® 

But he found much to do in his chosen subject nearer home 
than Australia, or even London. Tylor, who had been Reader 
in Anthropology since 1884 and Professor since the nineties, was 
for all practical purposes a teacher without pupils. At the date, 
however, of his retirement, December 1908, the Diploma in 
Anthropology was in being, Marett was the Secretary of the 
Committee for Anthropology, a post he held for two decades, 
and the subject had begun to take its place as one of those which, 
by the strange custom of our Universities, receive the rights of 
academic citizenship by the mysterious ceremony of submitting 
those who are interested to examination. The new Secretary 
found admirable colleagues, most able students, and some 
amusing experiences, as when a reporter, hearing a joke of his, 
took it most seriously and told the public that Oxford was going 
to conduct practical experiments in human cross-breeding.*® 
Oxford appointed him Reader in Anthropology in 1910. Per¬ 
haps the highest tribute to his worth as a teacher and researcher 
in this wide field was paid him by Lang. Feeling his end near, he 
sent Marett a message couched in the words of the dying Doug¬ 
las, at Otterbourne, to his nephew and successor in the com¬ 
mand, ‘Take thou the vanguard of the three.’ 

If he could not be a field anthropologist, archaeology brought 
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him into the open, or at least (for a good deal of his work was 
done in caves and the Spelaeological Society found him an 
active supporter) away from houses and libraries. Here he was 
rather an intelligent and well-informed disciple of the pioneers 
of the subject than an original contributor to its theory. He was 
largely instrumental in introducing British audiences to fimile 
Cartailhac, and that great explorer of man’s remote past repaid 
the invitation to lecture at Oxford, and the honorary doctorate 
which the University gave him, by cordial invitations to Marett 
and other Oxford representatives to visit France and taste of the 
hospitality of the Association fran^aise. The visit was duly made 
and had several good results, including an acquaintance with 
the Abbe Breuil and with a gentleman from Marseilles who 
enlivened a debate by crying ‘Gonspuez la Neolithique!’, and, 
in the mind of Professor Sollas, who was one of the party, the 
first idea of his excellent book. Ancient Hunters and their Weapons. 

Thus equipped with good experience of true method, Marett 
set about a task which the Societe Jersiaise had given up as hope¬ 
less, at least for the time being. At St. Brelade there is a cave, 
in which the society had found some interesting things, including 
a few teeth which turned out to be Neanderthal. But it was 
choked with rubble, which, if a rash excavator attacked it from 
beneath, was extremely likely to fall on him a ton or so at a 
time, while to remove it from the top meant more outlay than 
local funds could afford. The society therefore, with regret, 
abandoned the site, which Marett had recognized as Mouster- 
ian, to him and to its owner, M. de Gruchy, who tackled it 
unaided for a while (1912 and 1913). The next year Marett 
had raised a little financial aid and a number of helpers in 
England, principally at Oxford, and among his own pupils, and 
they laboured riskily but keenly, until and even into the war of 
1914-18. The results were good, and roused no small interest, 
some of the local enthusiasm being stimulated by a report that a 
great number of pieces of gold had been found there—a notion 
due to a misprint in a newspaper, which made os into or.“ But 
a cave did not need to be in Jersey and on a friend’s estate to 
arouse his interest, and one of his especial loves was the cavern 
at Paviland in Wales, whose ‘red lady’, fragmentarily preserved 
at Oxford, one of his students rescued from libellous attacks on 
‘her’ morals by proving that ‘she’ was a man. 

On the whole, however, archaeology, whether in the form of 
cave-hunting, exploring Kent for flints, including the highly 
controversial eoliths of Mr. Benjamin Harrison, the grocer- 
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antiquarian, or attending conferences abroad, was rather a 
fascinating hobby than a main activity. To it, as to other sub¬ 
jects, he brought an open and keen mind, being always ready to 
examine any view, however unorthodox, with a frankness which 
was all the greater because he was not identified with any parti¬ 
cular views and had no ex cathedra pronouncements to defend or 
rescind. In his search for the unprejudiced mind which is, if it 
can be found, the ideal critic of novel theories, he once looked 
for assistance from his own nursery. ‘Figure-stones’ were much 
spoken of in the early years of this century, and sundry bits of 
stone passed from hand to hand, some asserting and some as 
vigorously denying that early man had tried on them his pren¬ 
tice hand as a sculptor. One of these was shown to the Marett 
children, as being unlikely to have any prejudices for or against 
the theory of it being an artifact. Various views were expressed, 
by these younger critics as by older ones, but finally the baby 
uttered the temperate and plausible verdict, ‘Vat’s a animole.’ 

It so happened that Marett’s academic activities were com¬ 
paratively little affected by the war of 1914-18. In this, as 
formerly in the Boer War, he signified his willingness to serve if 
required, but it was evidently felt, and rightly, that active ser¬ 
vice was fitter for men at once younger and of less academic and 
cultural importance. He was one of those, therefore, who kept 
the continuity of Oxford tradition during that time of stress, and 
he lived to do a like service during a great part of the present 
conflict. How much work, and under how great difficulties, 
this involved, those who shared that or a similar task can testify. 
If the author may judge by his own experiences on one and the 
other occasion, the burden lies but little more lightly on the 
conscientious civilian than on the soldier. When the Armistice 
came, it found Exeter and its Philosophy Tutor still in vigorous 
being, and more than ever ready to carry on with the unending 
work of passing the torch of learning and thought. 

By this time Marett was of course a widely known man, and 
several recognitions of a kind gratifying to him fell to his portion. 
Apart from honorary degrees of more than one University, and 
office in several learned societies, he received more invitations 
to lecture for all manner of institutions, small and great, than 
even so ready a speaker could cope with, for he was conscientious 
and disliked giving his hearers, or readers, anything flavouring 
of crambe repetita. One series of these utterances, however, was 
noteworthy. In 1928, we of St. Andrews very naturally asked 
him, as the firiend of Andrew Lang and his memorialist in several 
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periodicals, to deliver one of the Andrew Lang lectures, which 
yearly, in normal times, help to keep that great St. Andrean’s 
memory green among us. Liking both the style and matter of 
what he said, we offered him an LL.D. the next year, and further 
asked him to become Gifford Lecturer, which he did, delivering 
the usual double course, in 1931—2 and 1932-3, and publishing 
the substance of his prelections in two admirable volumes.^* 
Previously he had tried out some part of the material for these 
talks in the Lowell Lectures at Boston, in 1930, handling it, 
however, from a different angle and furnishing Boston, and 
Harvard, with an opportunity to show their usual good taste in 
the warm reception they gave to his lectures and to him. These 
books were his first of any size in twenty years. 

Recognition nearer home was by no means lacking, and 1928 
brought him an honour which he esteemed very highly. Farnell 
having retired from the Rectorship of Exeter, which he had 
filled with distinction, there was one obvious choice of a suc¬ 
cessor, and Marett’s colleagues made it. Once in office, he showed 
himself, if possible, more zealous even than before for the good 
name of the College, and a most enthusiastic student of its long 
history. I quote here the testimony of one who knew these 
activities at first hand:“ 

I have never seen him harsh, morose, or unconversable, not even for 
a passing mood, during twenty years. . . . Towards Exeter College he 
was tirelessly true; he was a master in the history of the College; he 
spoke of himself to the undergraduates (and acted towards them) as 
‘a kind of grandfather to you all’; the fabric of the College he cared for 
and decorated with pleasant heraldry; it was a thrill to hear him read 
the Bidding Prayer in Commemoration of Benefactors at the end of the 
Summer Term in Chapel; if ever an impressive sincerity sounded in a 
voice, it was then; it seemed to rise out of a deep moral core of being. 

This ‘deep moral core’, the existence of which was recognized by 
everyone of the slightest perceptiveness who came in contact 
with him, perhaps goes farther than anything else in explaining 
what manner of man he fundamentally was. But one of its most 
characteristic and important expressions was his intense loyalty 
to the immediate communities of which he formed part, Jersey 
and his two Colleges. A small man, perhaps, would have nar¬ 
rowed under the influence of such fervent love for the island 
which bore him and the places of learning which had developed 
him. As he was incapable of that or any other meanness, having 
nothing smfdl about him, physical, mental, or moral, it gave him 
a solid foundation (it is perhaps the only trustworthy one) for 
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his infinite charity and warm, even enthusiastic friendliness 
towards all mankind. Of his love for Jersey, perhaps only a 
Jerseyman could speak adequately; it is significant that it moved 
him to some of his rather rare excursions into poetry, for, it may 
be mentioned in passing, there lay within him something of a 
poet, something of a musician, and something of a pictorial 
artist, tendencies which were never fully developed owing to the 
stronger competition of other interests. The first thing he ever 
published was his Latin prize poem, and in this he spoke of the 
Islands of the Blessed while thinking of the Channel Islands. 
One of the last things he ever wrote (it was penned in 1943), a 
little poem on the arrival of migratory wild geese in Jersey, 
began: 

What host is this so dark against the dawn, 

That sweeps the shore in disciplined attack? 

Would it were Rollo’s henchmen coming back 

To purge his realm which lewd folk hold in pawn.*^ 

A whole commentary might be written on these four lines; it is 
enough to note here that Rollo and the other figures of the 
island’s history never were names out of books to him, but real 
persons, as real or nearly so as his contemporaries. 

He continued to hold the Rectorship till his death, the usual 
regulations as to retiring age being suspended in his case, partly 
on account of the War. He became a Fellow of the Academy in 
1931, his sections being I, VII, and X. He died suddenly on 
18 February 1943, and left behind as monuments his published 
works, the Department of Anthropology which he had done so 
much to found and develop, a long record of honourable service 
to College and University, to the Anthropological Society of 
Oxford, the Folk-Lore Society, Le Play House, and many other 
learned institutions, but above all, alasting memory in the minds 
of his many personal friends and of the countless men and 
women whose eflforts after learning he had quietly and un¬ 
ostentatiously helped.*^ 
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1. A Jerseyman at Oxford (hereinafter quoted as p. 8i. This, being his 

autobiography and written little more than two years before his death, 
is the chief source of information. Others are cited below in the appro¬ 
priate places. 

2. J.O., p. 6o. 

3. J.O., p. 67. 

4. J.O., p. 68. 

5. J.O., p. 104. 

6. Plato, Epp,^ vn, 340 c. 

7. J.O., p. 152. 

8. Strachan-Davidson probably meant the essay on The Early History of the 
Family^ p. 270 of the ed. of 1901. Cf. J.O., p. 84. 

9. J.O., p. 117. 

10. See Bibliography, under 1936. 

11. See Bibliography, 1909. 

12. Threshold of Religion^ p. 3. 

13. The absence of such works was later to give Father Schmidt the wholly 
wrong impression that ‘for nearly a decade ... the emotionalist form of 
the Theory of Magic . . . quite died out’ in the country of its origin. 
Sec his Origin and Growth of Religion (London, Methuen, 1931), p. 138. 

14. A,R,W,^ xii, pp. 186 sqq. 

15. Something of the kind was already latent in their Essai sur le sacrifice^ in 
Annee Sociologiquey ii (1897-8, pub. 1899), but not clearly expressed till 
Theorie generale de la Magie, in vol. vii. 

16. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 130 sqq. 

17. J.O., p. 160. 

18. His Presidential addresses are collected in Psychology and Folk'-Lore, 

19 - J O.y p. 174 sq. 

20. J.O., p. 196. 

21. See Bibliography, 1929, 1932, 1933. 

22. N. Coghill in Robert Ranulph Marett: a Report of a Memorial Meeting of the 
Oxford University Anthropological Societyy 4, March 1943, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1943, pp. II, 13; see the whole section for further illuminating 
details. 

23. Published in the report of thcmceting of the Jersey Society in London for 
27 March 1943, p* 4 sq. 

24. Mrs. Marett says, T have been amazed when looking through his papers 
to see what a lot of trouble he took to help people and to take a part in 
their activities’ (Letter to the author, 5 July 1943). 
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write the life of him who excelled all mankind in 

X writing the lives of others’, says one exceptionally quali¬ 
fied to judge, ‘is an arduous, and may be reckoned in me a 
presumptuous task.’ The subject of this sketch was not a pro¬ 
fessed biographer, nor do these pages contribute anything like a 
‘life’ of him. Yet when I contrast them with the admirable 
iloge of G. Dawes Hicks which he so recently composed for our 
Academy, I fear that I may well incur the charge of presumption 
which Boswell deprecated. In extenuation I can only plead 
that the task was laid upon me, that I have tried to do my best 
with the materials supplied to me, and that, much as I could 
wish the work had been done by a younger man, and one 
possessed of fuller personal knowledge of the matters with which 
it deals, respect and personal affection for its subject alike forbid 
me to decline it. I had known de Burgh, more or less, I suppose, 
for more than thirty years before his death; we had frequently 
corresponded on philosophy and other matters in which we took 
a common interest, and we met from time to time, sometimes in 
Reading, sometimes in Oxford, sometimes in Edinburgh, always, 
as I hope, with pleeisure and profit to one another. But these 
meetings were comparatively rare, nor was the time usually spent 
in personal confessions and reminiscences. Of the history of his 
early formative years and of the details of his share in the 
creation of the University of Reading I have no knowledge but 
what I have learned from others, in particular from Mrs. de 
Burgh and from Professor P. N. Ure, and can only hope that I 
have not misused their information. If I have, it must be under¬ 
stood that the fault is entirely with me. 

William George de Burgh, born at New Wandsworth on 24 
October 1866, was the son of William de Burgh, a barrister 
holding a post at the War Office, and of his wife, Hannah Jane 
Monck Mason, a great-granddaughter of Samuel Whitbread, 
and granddaughter of the Lady Grey (great-grandmother to 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon) who was well known in the Evan¬ 
gelical movement of her day. Of his paternal uncles, one, 
Maurice de Burgh, was Archdeacon of Naas, another, Hubert, 
became a priest in the Roman Catholic Church. Dean de Burgh, 
his paternal grandfather, was the builder of the church at 
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Sandymountj Dublin. He was thus of mixed Norman-Irish 
and Northumberland strain, an ‘aristocrat’ in the proper sense 
of a much abused word, with many marks of his descent, both 
physical and moral; his mother (who lost her own father early) 
was much attached to her uncle. Sir George Grey, Home 
Secretary, and to her cousins, in particular to Thomas Baring, 
Lord Northbrook. 

De Burgh’s tall, slim, upright figure with the firm step and 
untiring stride reminded me, at least, forcibly of the recum¬ 
bent effigies of medieval de Burghs in a little Wicklow church 
which contains many of their monuments. Morally, too, he 
was the true aristocrat in his fearlessness, his simple and direct 
downrightness of utterance, his instinctive readiness to take 
the lead in any adventure of action or thought, his ability to 
be natural and unconstrained in all company, and his utter 
freedom from any trace of social superiority or snobbery. For 
one hereditary characteristic, the instinctive tendency to ‘take 
the lead’ to which I have referred, which apparently some¬ 
times annoyed some of his associates, he used to offer a 
humorous (and also really humble) apology that it must be 
pardoned as an inheritance from generations of ancestors who 
had been accustomed to ride roughshod over their neighbours. 
But all who knew de Burgh’s ‘unconscious arrogance’—if it were 
that—knew that it came from no love of meddling, like that of a 
namesake made famous by Jane Austen, but was inspired by his 
genuine affection for his fellow men, high and low. 

For some of his endearing or entertaining characteristics it 
would hardly be possible to account by any reference to ancestry 
and inheritance. From the first he had always a keen and reten¬ 
tive memory, and given a devout and rather ‘Puritan’ mother it 
is easy to understand how he came early to delight in acquiring 
much of the Bible by heart (an admirable practice which I could 
wish to see more common than it appears to be to-day); it is not 
so easy to see why, in later life, he took the pleasure he is reported 
to have done in memorizing much of the information provided by 
Bradshaw’s Guide and Whitaker’s Almanack. To some of us this 
knowledge, however useful it may prove on occasion, would be 
anything rather than ‘a joy for ever’. There is a great deal of 
truth, however, in what the late Professor Burnet used to say, 
that modern schoolmasters make a fatal mistake in trying to 
eliminate the old-fashioned ‘learning by heart’ of declensions 
and conjugations from their curriculum, because there is nothing 
a boy of the ‘elementary school’ age finds easier. But the second 
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half of Burnet’s remark is also true, that this facility com¬ 
monly disappears after the early years of boyhood, with the 
consequence that the would-be scholar who has not had a 
thoroughgoing grounding in ‘accidence’ in these years never gets 
it at all. Nor do I know how to explain the keen delight which 
de Burgh has told me he found in the posting of accounts in 
neatly written columns with carefully ruled lines in red ink. 
Unless, perhaps the pleasure was due to some satisfaction of the 
artistic sensibility which his delight in music and architecture 
shows him to have possessed in a marked degree? 

Of his earliest years I have heard only one anecdote, which at 
least shows in the small boy the beginnings of the characteristic 
philosophic passion for testing the truth of all assertions. Read¬ 
ing in the Psalms that ‘If I say peradventure the darkness shall 
cover me, then shall my night be turned to day’, he is said to have 
gone into a dark room by himself to see whether the thing would 
happen or not. (This is not altogether unlike John Bunyan’s 
story of his own early ‘temptations’ to discover whether he 
possessed faith by trying to work miracles, and I am inclined to 
think that state of mind not uncommon in imaginative boys and 
girls brought up on a diet of indiscriminate Bible-reading.) Even 
before he went to a preparatory school it is said that he was 
‘writing as well as reading history, taking pleasure in acquiring 
recondite information’ which he would reproduce with great 
accuracy and clarity. (I may take this opportunity of saying 
that de Burgh was always, in later life, an eminently well-read 
philosopher; he had, for example, a sound knowledge both of 
Plotinus and of St. Thomas, two thinkers of the first importance 
who were unfortunately very little known to students of his and 
my generation, at least in Great Britain, much to their loss. If 
things are better in this respect now and the young student is no 
longer left under the delusion that the history of philosophical 
thought between Aristotle and Descartes is a blank, de Burgh is 
one of the teachers to whom the improvement is due. I remem¬ 
ber also how strongly he once impressed it upon me that to begin 
the study of Spinoza, as has so often been done, with later 
philosoplxers like Schelling and Hegel in one’s mind, is to 
condemn oneself to misunderstand, and that the way to reach 
comprehension is to start as Spinoza himself started, firom 
Maimonides and medieval scholasticism and Neo-Platonism.) 

Before the boy was ready to leave his preparatory school he 
had, at the age of twelve, lost his father, whose death unfortun¬ 
ately left his widow in straitened circumstances. Unfortunately 
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also, very few scholarships were awarded at Winchester in the 
year 1880, and de Burgh was not one of the recipients, though he 
obtained a ‘Headmaster’s nomination’. His education at Win¬ 
chester as a commoner, even with the help of a relative, proved a 
strain on his mother’s resources, and his holidays were spent 
without society or amusement except when he went to stay with 
a family of Scots cousins, the Burn Murdochs, in Perthshire. 
Here began his love and knowledge of music, and it was here 
that he laid the foundations of his lifelong love of vigorous cross¬ 
country pedestrianism (forty miles, including the climbing of a 
mountain, is said to have been his idea of a good walk). In the 
sports for which Perthshire provides such excellent opportunity, 
shooting and fishing, he felt no interest, accompanying his 
cousins without taking any share in the business. Apart from 
walking he seems to have had no athletic interests though he 
knew a great deal about cricket and liked watching the 
game. 

In his earlier years at Winchester de Burgh seems not to have 
been very happy. For one thing he hated playing any games 
and that, as we all know, does not make for a happy school-life; 
also for some reason—overgrowing his strength perhaps—he did 
not advance quickly up the school, being unusually late in reach¬ 
ing Sixth Book. He is said to have been surprised himself by his 
success when he obtained a classical Postmastership at Merton. 
From what I have been told I should judge that these schooldays 
were chiefly significant for him in laying the foundations of 
some of his most interesting friendships, those for example, with 
Campbell Dodgson, James Palmer, afterwards Bishop of Bom¬ 
bay, H. W. B. Joseph, and Lionel Johnson. Other important 
friendships, dating chiefly fi-om Oxford, were those which bound 
him to Patrick Duncan, W. R. Hardie and his brother R. P. 
Hardie, Cyril Bailey, H. H. Joachim, J. A. Smith, H. A. L. 
Fisher, and H. L. Goudge. His friendships during under¬ 
graduate life thus connected him with men particularly distin¬ 
guished among two Oxford communities. New College and 
Balliol. He entered Merton as Postmaster in 1885, taking a 
second class in Honours Moderations in 1887, a first in 
‘Greats’ in 1889. 

Of the years immediately following his graduation as B.A. I 
find it recorded that after a short period as Assistant Master at 
Derby School, he, like so many young Oxford graduates of high 
promise, spent some time in residence at Toynbee Hall, becom¬ 
ing Censor of Studies at Balliol House, a place of residence for 
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men working in the City who wished to share the social and 
intellectual life of Toynbee, and in 1895 went to live in Stepney, 
in rooms with his old and intimate friend, Patrick Duncan. It 
was during this period that he first became engaged in the work 
of University Extension lecturing. As an Extension lecturer he 
became eminently successful, though he always rated his own 
work in this department as a mere retailing of the second- 
best at second-hand. But, for financial reasons chiefly, it was 
many years before he felt free to relinquish the none too con¬ 
genial task. 

In 1896 de Burgh found what was to prove his life-work when 
he was appointed Lecturer in Greek and Latin in what was then 
the University Extension College at Reading. In the next year 
Philosophy was further added to the scope of his teaching. In 
1902 the College changed its title to that of University College, 
and in 1907, when it had organized its various Faculties, de 
Burgh became Professor of Philosophy and Dean of the Faculty 
of Letters, both of which posts he retained until his retirement 
in 1934. (The Lectureship in Classics he had relinquished 
in 1910.) 

In 1897, a few months after his appointment at Reading, he 
had married, on 26 January, Edith Mary, daughter of W. F. 
Grace, by whom and by a son and daughter he is survived. 
(Another daughter predeceased her father in 1938.) Probably 
some of those who read these lines will have pleasant memories 
of hours spent at the de Burghs’ house at Southern Hill where 
so much of their married life was passed. 

It was not at first quite certain that de Burgh had finally 
found the definitive work of his life when he took up his appoint¬ 
ment at Reading. In the very next year he was invited to remove 
to Worcester, where it was in contemplation to organize an 
Extension College of the same type as that at Reading, but the 
suggestion was declined on the ground that even if there had 
been a more promising opening for such an undertaking at 
Worcester than there was, its success would probably impede 
that of the College at Reading. Some years later there came an 
offer of the Principzdship of the well-known Moslem University 
of Aligarh, but this too was declined, apparently in the main 
for easily intelligible family reasons. By the time de Burgh 
received a third invitation to become the Principal of the 
Training College at Blackheath he knew already precisely what 
kind of teaching he wanted to do and believed himself capable 
of doing at Reading; his life henceforward was to be devoted to 
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the work of making the University College there into a Uni- 
sity, an independent centre of an education in ‘living well’, in 
the full Aristotelian sense. 

Recognition of his ‘vocation’ meant, of course, that he was 
committed to throwing all his energies, for the rest of a working 
life, into two tasks: that of planning and building for the future 
University of Reading, and that of making the teaching of philo¬ 
sophy there as rich and vital an inspiration in the lives of 
successive generations of students as a man may. It is not always 
given to a man to be successful in both capacities, that of the 
University ‘statesman’ and administrator, and that of the great 
teacher whom his pupils feel at once to be a ‘live wire’ and a 
personal friend. To succeed in the one a man has commonly to 
sacrifice something of the other. It is a striking testimony to de 
Burgh’s ‘dynamic’ quality that, by the general admission of 
colleagues and pupils, he made a very real success of both. Like 
Socrates’ friend Chaerephon, he was always 0-902965^9’6 Ti6ppqcr6iE 
—only too ‘eager’, as some of his colleagues in the building of the 
University thought. But those who thought this were also the 
first to add that without his ‘vision’ and initiative there would 
hardly be a University of Reading to-day. Students who passed 
through his classes bear equally eloquent testimony to the clarity 
and thoroughness of his oral teaching and the depth of the con¬ 
viction they carried away from it that philosophy is no business 
of mere erudition or curious speculation about the remote and 
obscure, but a determined personal wrestling with the issues of 
spiritual life and death. One part of the philosopher’s whole 
duty, indeed, was inevitably sacrificed to these imperious de¬ 
mands; de Burgh’s three published books are only a small part 
of the contribution he might have made to our permanent 
philosophical literature if administration and teaching had left 
him more leisure for writing. But, as will be seen, they arc a 
valuable contribution. They deal with vital matters and they 
have always something both original and valuable to say about 
these matters. Like Sam Weller’s valentine, they make the 
reader ‘vish there vos more of’ them, a thing which cannot 
always be said of the compositions of many more copious 
writers. 

A few remarks about these three books shall be added at a 
later page. For the present I merely give their titles and the dates 
and places of publication; The Legacy of the Ancient World (I<on- 
don, Macdonald & Evans, 1924), Towards a Religious Philosophy 
(London, Macdonald & Evans, 1937)> F^om Morality to Religion 
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(London, Macdonald & Evans, 1938). At his death de Burgh 
left behind him uncompleted the manuscript of a fourth volume 
to be called The Life of Reason. It is much to be hoped that the 
work may prove to be sufficiently advanced to allow of its publi¬ 
cation. He also from time to time contributed to Philosophy 
and to Mind striking and valuable articles on ethical problems. 
I much regret that I am not in a position to subjoin a biblio¬ 
graphy of these uncollected articles. 

After a lifetime of service de Burgh retired from his chair at 
Reading in 1934, being succeeded by the present occupant. 
Professor Hodges, and receiving the title of Emeritus Professor 
in 1935. Retirement, in his case, by no means meant withdrawal 
from active philosophical work. In the years which followed there 
were courses of lectures given in both Bangor and Durham, and 
particularly at St. Andrews, where de Burgh, as Gifford Lecturer 
for 1938, delivered the lectures which compose his third book. 
From Morality to Religion. At the beginning of the present war, 
when the teaching staff of our educational institutions was so 
suddenly and so gravely depleted, he took over the work of 
philosophical lecturing and teaching for New College, Oxford, 
where he was temporarily housed in the lodging of the Warden 
(the late Mr. H. A. L. Fisher). When I myself last saw him (at 
Reading in the summer of 1940) he was still, in spite of his ad¬ 
vanced age, throwing himself into this work with all his old 
physical and mental vigour, and, to all appearance, capable 
of continuing it indefinitely. Indeed, the one apprehension 
that I could have felt for him was that he might yet overtax 
himself just because he seemed so incapable of feeling fatigue 
or age. 

Perhaps, indeed, this is what happened. In the summer of 
1942 he was overtaken by collapse in a long solitary ramble over 
the Dorset downs, discovered some hours later, when he had 
recovered consciousness but was unable to stand or walk. There 
had been a slight paralytic shock. But with his usual amazing 
physical resilience he made an almost immediate rally. A letter 
which I have seen, written by himself two or three weeks later, 
is penned in a firm and youthful hand, and describes the whole 
incident as a mere trifle. He returned to his work at New College 
in the following winter and I myself subsequently received 
letters from him written in the highest of spirits mentioning plans 
of philosophical work for subsequent years. But he must have 
very seriously overestimated his own strength, for he was very 
soon afterwards medically advised to take a complete rest in the 
xxnc 3 c 
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country, and did not return to New College until January 1943. 
The earthly end came finally at Toller Porcorum, Dorset, on 
27 August 1943, and three days later, on 30 August, followed 
the funeral at the same place. 

Our Academy had, to the great satisfaction of his many 
friends, recognized the value of his long life of devotion to 
philosophy and true education by electing him a member in 
1938. It should be added that heavy as de Burgh’s university 
work WEIS, it by no means completely engrossed his untiring 
activity. He was, among other things. President both of the 
local Branch of the League of Nations and of the Parish Council 
of his own church, not to mention that he was also a not in¬ 
frequent deliverer of addresses and occasionally of sermons in 
Reading churches. 

Before I proceed to make some observations on the work of 
de Burgh as university statesman and administrator, teacher and 
writer on philosophy, I should like to say something in general 
about his interests in life and his personality. His interest in the 
arts of music, painting, and literature was lifelong and intense. 
One of the links which united him most closely with his early 
friend Patrick Duncan, even after their paths in life had con¬ 
siderably diverged, was their common delight in listening to¬ 
gether to the symphonies of Beethoven. He found constant 
refreshment and inspiration also in frequent continental travels 
with another early friend, Campbell Dodgson, with their oppor¬ 
tunities of revelling in the glories of medieval architecture, and 
of Italian, Dutch, and Flemish painting. The prime aesthetic 
appeal in his case was apparently that of great architecture, and 
the type which he found most congenial to himself was that of 
the great French cathedrals. ‘He could build’, writes Mrs. de 
Burgh, ‘with bricks an imposing representation of a cathedral, 
with transept and chancel, apse and aisles, and even a spire!’ 

To speak for a moment of de Burgh’s personality as it disclosed 
itself in direct and immediate contact, I think the primary 
impression he must have made on everyone—certainly on me— 
was that of restless vitality, fearlessness, and friendliness. He 
was always active and on the alert, never mentally torpid, even 
for a moment. Even his body seemed to be unable to rest in¬ 
active; he must pace up and down the room as he talked with 
you. I can imagine that to the ‘fidgety* he must often have 
seemed as ‘restless as a bear in a cave’. He hardly appeared to 
know what deep dejection or despondency means, or what it is to 
be really discouraged by any prospect; he seemed always to be 
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SO sure of the better weather which was certain to come if one 
would but face up to the storm and ride it out. And there was 
always the underlying sense that this was no surface buoyancy 
like that of a man easy himself in body and mind, and therefore 
not very deeply stirred by the bodily or mental distress of 
another. He brought the touch of personal affectionateness into 
all the relations of life; he was so open and free about himself to 
you that you found it only natural to be as free about yourself 
with him. No philosopher can ever have been less like the 
popular notion of an ‘intellectualist’ or a Stoic, superior to 
common humanity. I believe this was the real explanation of 
what I own I was myself sometimes tempted to think his exag¬ 
gerated admiration for ‘modern youth’, and the apparent 
facility with which he seemed to condone its less pleasing mani¬ 
festations. It was not that he was blind or indifferent to the 
darker side of the picture, but that, like Plato, he saw so vividly 
what even the wilful and perverse might become if once ‘the eye 
of the soul’ were turned in the right direction, and, unlike Kant, 
he did not believe in the existence of any class of‘reprobates’ who 
are beyond all hope of such a ‘conversion’. It is not surprising 
to be told that such a man retained all his early friends to the 
end, and I will add that it was hard to be brought into any kind 
of personal contact with him without feeling that one had become 
in some real degree a friend. 

The source of this attractiveness ofhis character was something 
more than what is commonly described as a natural genius for 
friendship, though that must, of course, always have been there. 
The full secret lies deeper, in de Burgh’s profoundly Christian faith 
in God. He was absolutely convinced that God has called men 
into being that they may become ‘partakers of the divine nature’, 
as a New Testament writer puts it, and for that reason, there is 
implanted in all of us, even the most recalcitrant, a desiderium 
naturale for our supernatural vocation which nothing ever finally 
eradicates. In words of St. Thomas to which he was fond of 
appealing, impossible est desiderium naturale esse inane', that is why 
we must never give up hope of the most unpromising. It would 
not be too much to say that he realized in his life and practice, 
as far as a man may, the familiar Christian teaching that God is 
to be loved first and for His own sake and man next for ‘God’s 
sake’. There is a phrase—differently rendered in the Vulgate 
and in the Authorized Version—descriptive of the character of 
Daniel which I have often thought very applicable to ‘Willie’. 
In the Vulgate Daniel is twice called vir iUsideriorum', in the 
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Authorized Version it is ‘man greatly beloved’. Both things may 
be said of de Burgh. Like Plato, or like that ‘undaunted daughter 
of desires’, St. Theresa, he was emphatically vir desideriorum\ the 
words would be as apt an epitaph for him as cor cordium for 
Shelley. The motive spring of his whole character was an ardent 
reaching forth by desire for ‘the things above’; and for that very 
reason he was also, to all who were brought in contact with him, 
a man greatly beloved. My own friendship with him had to be 
maintained chiefly at a distance and by means of the post, but 
the words which rose in all sincerity to my lips when I heard the 
unwelcome news of his death were at once those of the old poet, 

oreixonev olKrpot Koi 9iX6KAauTOi, 

Tct ptyiora (piAcov dA^crotvTes. 

Precisely how much of the work of the transformation of the 
University Extension College into the University of Reading is 
due to de Burgh in particular and how much is not, it is not for 
an outsider to attempt to say. The story of such an enterprise 
could only be told by the men who were engaged in it; they are 
no longer with us, and, if they were, each of them would no 
doubt, tell the tale from his own particular point of view. But 
what is undisputed matter of fact is that the carrying through of 
the project in its first inception under Sir. H. Mackinder was the 
work of a triumvirate composed of Dr. W. M. Childs (first 
Principal of the new University), F. H. Wright, the Registrar 
of the College, and de Burgh. Each of the three brought his own 
distinctive gifts to the work, and naturally enough they did not 
always see eye to eye. One gathers that the others sometimes 
thought de Burgh too ambitious, too fond of untried ways and 
perilous adventures, and, no doubt, his temperament was never 
that of the man who plays for safety first. His fellow ‘triumvirs’ 
seem often to have said of him in their hearts, as Ben Jonson said 
of Shakespeare, sufflaminandus erat. But they never failed to 
confess that without his ardent inspiration and vigorous ‘drive’ 
there would never have been the Reading University of to-day. 
Dr. Childs wrote of him: 

In temperament we were often as far apart as two men whose friendship 
went back to the careless days of youth could well be. To agree with 
de Burgh upon a question of policy was serious, for there was apt to 
follow by contagion a quickening of pace; to disagree was to find out 
once again that by reason of exuberance, energy of mind, and power of 
argumentation, he could be, like Dr. Johnson, a ‘tremendous companion’. 
As I call to mind those discussions of long ago two things stand out, one 
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is his preference for the higher, though not always the more inviting, of 
two alternatives. The other is his magnanimity under provocation, 
often surprising in a man whose reactions to words could be vehement. 

. . . Without my colleague’s co-operation and advocacy the uni¬ 
versity movement at Reading could neither have been undertaken nor 
successfully pursued. 

To quote the words of a younger colleague: 

He and his friend and chief, W. M. Childs, were the two men who guided 
the adventure all through and determined its character. The view they 
held before them with unswerving tenacity was a very simple one. In 
the large civic universities that had sprung up and were making such 
rapid progress during the last half of the last century the students lived 
mainly in their homes, often some distance from the university, or in 
dark uninspiring lodgings. Life at the university itself consisted mainly 
of lectures and examinations. Childs and de Burgh from first to last 
aimed at a university in which staff and students should have constant 
human contact in pleasant surroundings, and students should live in 
Halls where corporate life and personal friendship might be developed, 
likewise in surroundings with a certain amount of pleasantness and 
dignity. The financial and administrative side of the work was Childs’ 
contribution; de Burgh brought to the enterprise his quite exceptional 
intellectual and social gifts. His house became the constant resort of his 
students and fellow-lecturers. His lectures were held, for the most part, 
in an attractively furnished room looking out on lawns and gardens, 
which had little, no doubt, of the charm of rooms in an Oxford College 
—like his own Merton,—but was poles removed from the dingy bleak¬ 
ness of the lecture-rooms in most of the modern universities. 

Anyone familiar with the university buildings of Reading 
will be aware that in respect of their attractiveness, at any rate, 
de Burgh’s ideals have been very carefully carried out. 

It is not for one who, like myself, never had the opportunity 
to hear de Burgh in his lecture-room, to speak of his quality as 
a wielder of the spoken word. I will content myself with quoting 
two concurrent appreciations by ex-pupils. 

‘It is difficult for me, as an old student, to express with any degree of 
adequacy what I owe to Professor de Burgh. I well remember how the 
first lecture on Logic seemed to open up a completely new world, a wider 
sphere, of which I had had a groping sense, but in which I had seemed 
to battle blindly and in vain, for his Logic lectures were impregnated 
with that wider wisdom which lay behind. ... In those days he also 
lectured on Greek and Roman history and took Greek translation, and I 
shall never forget the glow of the first year and how wonderfully full of 
life, energy and poetry it all seemed. Even when one entered his 
lecture-room weary, one came out feeling that life had endless possi- 
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bilities. . . . Many will remember his delightful lectures on Plato’s 
Republic, but few knew how real he made the philosophy of Kant, so that 
it became an integral part of one’s mind and a factor indistinguishable 
but the more real for that, in a life, of necessity, full of practical detail 
and decision.’^ 

‘More students heard his lectures on Plato than any other course that 
he delivered, and few can have forgotten his exposition of the simile of 
the Cave. His own pupils had special occasion to realise that he took 
the unity of justice and truth seriously and expected them to do the same. 
I well remember my amazement and delight at finding that the sub¬ 
tleties of the Kantian metaphysic could be explained in terms which an 
ignorant undergraduate could understand without reference to the 
dictionary, and that such an explanation could be lucid, consistent, and 
even entertaining. To present the author of the Critique of Pure Reason 
as a man and a brother—and rather a jolly one at that—was, I felt, an 
achievement worthy of emulation; and in trying to emulate it I found 
myself actually beginning to know my way about the forbidding terri¬ 
tory. This illustrates another of Professor de Burgh’s merits. Not only 
must philosophy be taken seriously, it must also be taken gladly. The 
way to understanding is through liking. . . . The weekly seminar at 
Southern Hill laid bare another secret which may, I think, be called an 
innate respect for the thinking mind, no matter how crude and un¬ 
promising its first efforts might be. The spirit of pleasant companionship 
at Mrs. de Burgh’s tea-table and the free pursuit of the argument, 
wherever it might lead afterwards, brought us one after another to 
realise that we too had a place to fill in the company of philosophers, 
that it was incumbent on us to fill it worthily; and that we were under 
no other constraint as to how we set about doing it. We learned much 
more than the bare anatomy of philosophy at these happy meetings.’^ 

Apart from a number of unconnected articles and reviews in 
Mind, The Journal of Philosophic Studies [nov^ Philosophy) and else¬ 
where, de Burgh’s contribution to philosophical literature is 
comprised in the three volumes already mentioned. (And in 
whatever it may yet be found possible to publish of the book on 
which he was engaged at the time of his death.) All three are, 
each in its own way, notable works. I well remember the late 
Professor Burnet’s remark to me on the publication of the first of 
them. The Legacy of the Ancient World: ‘I hope all my Honours 
men will read it; it is exactly the book I have wanted to see 
written for many years.’ It is, of course, a matter of common 
knowledge to all educated men that the civilization we have 
inherited, and are now engaged in a life-and-death struggle to 
defend against the new barbarism of the 'Axis’, derives from 

^ Miss Berthen in Tamesis, vol. xxxii, no. 3. 

^ A. C. Mason in Tamesis^ vol. xxxii, no. 3. 
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three sources, Hebrew religion, Greek philosophy and science, 
Roman law and genius for administration, and that none of the 
three can be eliminated without deadly injury to our whole 
intellectual and moral inheritance. De Burgh’s object in writing 
his book was to show in detail how each of the three grew to be 
what it was, how and when they came together in the course of 
European history, how they have by repercussion modified one 
another, and just what each of them has contributed to the 
general outlook of the Christianized European on life and the 
world. His book was in fact to be a ‘synoptic’ sketch of the foun¬ 
dations of our ‘Western Civilization’, not merely for the student 
for an Honours degree in Arts but for the intelligent at large. 
For the execution of his task he had quite exceptional qualifica¬ 
tions. He was, as I have said, very widely read in the whole 
range of classical and modern, as well as medieval European 
literature of all kinds, and had an unusually clear and vivid 
sense of the continuity of the whole history of European civiliza¬ 
tion, and he was also, I believe, more or less at home in Old 
Testament Hebrew, though I do not suppose he would have 
claimed to be a Hebraist. The consequence is that his book is, 
so far as I am aware, for the purpose for which it was intended, 
quite the best single volume of its kind. Of course for the spec¬ 
ialist in any one part of this wide field there are works which 
treat of the domain in which he is particularly interested with 
greater wealth of detail, but I know of none in which the whole 
field is covered with the same fulness and accuracy. This is not, 
of course, to say, that de Burgh, or any other man, could be 
equally at home in all parts of the immense field, or that he does 
not at times commit himself to statements which might to-day 
have to be modified in consequence of later research. (Thus I 
take it that he would to-day be more cautious about denying the 
historical reahty of Homer, and I gather from my Hebraist 
friends that he would need to reconsider his acceptance of the 
views that the Miserere is a confession of national, not of personal, 
sins, and that ‘the servant’ of Isaiah liii is a personification of 
the Israelite nation.) But such corrections, which are always 
inevitable in any work of this kind, are few and easily made, and 
they do not affect the main thesis that not only Solon and Peri¬ 
cles, Caesar and Alexander, but Amos, Jeremiah, St. Paul, 
and Athanasius are the ‘makers of our civilization’, nor do I know 
of any other volume in our own language in which that truth is 
so impressively and so attractively brought home to the ‘general 
reader’ (and except in our own little speciality, if we have one. 
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we are all of us the ‘general reader’), I can conceive no better 
prophylactic against the current clamour of raucous voices— 
some of them, pro pudor, those of University Professors—^shout¬ 
ing for the destruction of‘medieval rubbish’ than a serious study 
of The Legacy of the Ancient World. 

De Burgh’s own philosophical position is made clearest perhaps 
by his second book, Towards a Religious Philosophy. A religious 
philosophy, as he understands the words, is something very 
different from a philosophy of religion. Any philosopher may 
have his philosophy of religion even if it amounts to no more 
than the superficial theory that religions are the ‘dope’ by which 
a dominant minority—the ‘kings and priests’ of Rousseau and 
Shelley, or the bourgeoisie of the Marxians—keeps the oppressed 
multitudes quiet, a sort of‘Daffy’s Elixir’ for the million. But by 
a religious philosophy de Burgh meant a philosophy which 
recognizes the specific experiences of the religious life, and the 
theologies which arise from self-conscious reflection on those 
experiences, as an integral part of the empirical data for its 
metaphysical construction, no less than it does the experience of 
moral reformers, legislators, or artists, and the ethical and 
aesthetic doctrines born of critical reflection on these experiences. 
It is thus characteristic of a religious philosophy that it frankly 
recognizes revelation as an independent source of knowledge, side 
by side with the experimental exploration of the ‘manifold of 
sense’, the demands of the moral conscience, and the intuitions 
of the creative artist. This was, as we all know, the characteris¬ 
tic note of the philosophy of the great Schoolmen of the thirteenth 
century. The aim of all of them was to attain a rationally 
coherent conception of the world order in which ‘natural know¬ 
ledge’, moral and aesthetic perception, and the Christian revela¬ 
tion all play their part as independently contributing to the 
great synthesis. What has led, for more than three centuries, to 
the shattering of the medieval synthesis can be most clearly seen 
by reflection on the procedure of Descartes. Descartes deserted 
the medieval tradition on two capital points of principle. He in 
effect—^though with a reservation for the assumed self-evident 
premisses of mathematics and mathematical physics—^restricted 
the function ofvoOs, intellectus, reason, to ratiocination, the drawing 
of inferences from premisses. And he also, as the neo-Thomists 
put it, credited man with an ‘angelic intellect’: one which can 
develop the whole fabric of knowledge by a simple and prolonged 
reflection upon its own stock of ‘self-evident ideas’ and the 
inferences which they entail. He forgot the complementary 
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truth embodied in the dictum of medieval Aristotelians that 
nihil est in intellectu quod non prius in sensu, or as St. Paul had 
put it, ‘videmus nunc per speculum in aenigmate’; our knowledge, 
alike of nature and of ourselves, comes to us piecemeal, with the 
now familiar consequence that there are no ‘immediately self- 
evident principles’ which can be accepted once for all at ‘their 
face-value’, and are secured against all modification by future 
confrontation with the facts. The effect of this limitation of the 
scope of reason has been disastrous both for science and for 
religion. In science it led to the unwarranted dogmatism so 
current in the days of Huxley and Tyndall, and now so signally 
exposed by the rise of the theory of relativity and of the quantum 
physics. In religion it produces first, as it did in the French 
revolutionary leaders. Deism, and then the relegation of God to 
the realm of the unknowable, with the inevitable consequence 
that religion becomes, for the religious-minded themselves, mere 
vague emotional religiosity, while in practice the conduct of 
human affairs is guided by a purely secular ‘humanism’, built on 
the transparently false assumptions (on which the history of the 
last thirty years is an ironic commentary) that human nature, 
as we find it round about us, is inherently good and capable of 
indisputable perfectibility by its own unaided resources, and that 
moral advance must go forward pari passu with every fresh step 
achieved by science in the control of our secular environment: 
or, as they would have said in the Middle Ages, the end to which 
man is ordered is the felicity of this life, and therefore every step 
towards the ‘mastery of nature’ must be a step also towards the 
true end of humanity. On these premisses Thackeray’s Yellow- 
plush was stating no more than a ‘necessary truth’ in the woefully 
mistaken prediction that ‘the next age will be wiser and better 
than this’. But what if St. Thomas and his contemporaries 
should be right in their assumption that there is a certain duality 
in human nature, that man, though immediately ‘ordered’ to 
the attainment of felicity in this life, is ultimately ‘ordered’ 
to the attainment of an eternal felicity which lies beyond the 
bounds of anything to which he can raise himself by his own 
endeavours? If his firds ultimas is the enjoyment of a life which 
he can only receive through ‘grace’, as a gift firom that which 
is more than man ? 

It was de Burgh’s conviction that the Middle Ages were right 
in the substance of their conviction and that, as a consequence, 
the experiences of the life of religion provide real empirical 
evidence that man is ‘ordered’ to this membership of an 

XXDC 3D 
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ultramundane ‘Kingdom of God’. ‘Revealed religion’ is thus an 
independent source of momentous knowledge which cannot come 
to us from any other source, whether that other source be acquain¬ 
tance with the natural sciences, or with morality, or with art. 
But this does not mean that a man is to ‘open his mouth and 
shut his eyes’ and take whatever any man or institution, claiming 
to speak from God, is pleased to give him. The ‘prophets’ are 
not to be blindly believed in whatever they may choose to say. 
For there are false prophets as well cis true, and even the true 
prophet is a human being and a human being with the ‘crea- 
turely’ limitations of his race and his age and can only receive 
the message entrusted to him ad modum recipientis, and when he 
has received it, he can only communicate it in a language in¬ 
telligible to his auditors. Hence, as no one is better aware than 
the great theologians themselves, ‘scripture’ utterances have to 
be seen one against another and ‘harmonized’, before they will 
yield a theological dogma; and the philosopher dealing with 
religion has further to aim at a still more synoptic view, in which 
the dogmas of the Biblical theologian are seen against and 
harmonized with the whole of the rest of our human knowledge. 
In all genuine religion there is faith in the sense that the believer 
begins by accepting as true something which he could not have 
arrived at for himself from premisses supplied by his pre-existing 
‘secular’ knowledge; in that sense, faith, by its very nature, 
outruns reason. But if the faith is belief in what is true it must in 
the end be possible to see that the ‘religious truth’, which we 
could not originally have found out for ourselves, is in harmony, 
not in conflict, with what we can find out for ourselves about the 
world and man; the faith which saves is, in St. Augustine’s 
phrase a fides quaerens intellectum. 

So far as the all-important recognition of religion as a possible 
source of genuine knowledge goes, de Burgh thus falls into line 
with a whole body of eminent philosophers of the present or the 
immediate past. It is enough, perhaps, just to mention such names 
as those of Ward, Bergson, Gilson, and I suppose, Whitehead. 
The point which he, as it seems to me, makes with exceptional 
clarity, and on which I confess I completely sympathize with 
him, is that the whole position is bound up with the admission 
that truth, in the widest sense of the word, is not confined to the 
logical propositional form; there is a wider sense of the word in 
which we can speak of the truth not only of a religious insight, 
but of that of sense-perception or of moral divination or of 
aesthetic intuition. He rightly calls attention to this subject 
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of ‘non-propositional truth’ as one which asks for detailed and 
serious investigation on which the scope of his own book would 
not allow him to enter at any length, (Professor L. A. Reid has 
treated of the subject in ch. 9 of his book Knowledge and Truth, 
but I do not know whether de Burgh has anywhere said how far 
he agrees with his colleague’s results.) 

The last of de Burgh’s published books, From Morality to Reli¬ 
gion, in substance the Gifford Lectures delivered at St. Andrews 
in 1938 with some additions, treats specially of the relations 
between morality and the religious life, particularly £is exempli¬ 
fied in Christianity. (It is not, of course,—what would be 
prohibited by the terms of the Gifford Bequest—an apologia for 
the truth of Christianity in particular, but it illustrates the 
typical characteristics of the religious life as it appears in all the 
higher faiths of mankind with special reference to the expressions 
they assume in the Christianity professed and practised by the 
writer.) The fundamental thought which is developed con¬ 
tinuously through the successive chapters is that while both 
morality and religion are concerned with the regulation of 
human practice, in morality practice is regulated simply with a 
view to better practice, in religion it is regulated with a further 
view to an end which lies beyond practice, in theoria. In mere 
morality the end to be attained by doing right or doing good is 
simply the fuller doing of it; in religion the end is the knowledge 
of God, the visio beatifica, and religion is ultimately so intimately 
connected with the regulation of action because the right doing 
is itself an indispensable means to the vision. Hence the outlook 
of morality is in principle this-worldly, that of religion other¬ 
worldly. As a consequence, in the rule of life prescribed by 
Christianity, or for the matter of that, by any of the great histori¬ 
cal faiths, the rule laid down by a this-worldly morality is not 
merely supplemented; it is incorporated and at the same time 
transfigured, by the relation of all its contents to the ‘super¬ 
natural end’ (to speak with the Schoolmen), which cannot be 
attained by any of us by our own unaided efforts, nor within the 
realm of spatio-temporal events. The Greek tradition of the 
superiority of the pios e6topT]TiK6s, the scholastic exaltation of 
the way of Mary above that of Martha, de Burgh held to be in 
principle thoroughly sound. He was convinced, like some other 
thinkers, that the very reason why Christianity has been so 
potent an influence for moral reform is just that moral reforms 
have never been either its sole or its principal object. 

This duality of aspects, according as practice is considered for 
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its own sake or for the sake of theoria, according to de Burgh 
gives rise within morality itself to the contrast between two diver¬ 
gent types of conduct and of ethical theory, neither of which can 
be reduced to the other. There are the men to whom right 
living is primarily a matter of obeying an imperative law im¬ 
posed by conscience and independent of any reference to an end 
to be attained by this obedience, the type to whom Wordsworth’s 
‘Ode to Duty’ comes most specially home. There are also the 
men to whom the business of conducting life as it should be 
conducted is one ofjoyous and unconstrained aspiration after an 
ideal good, unhampered for the most part by any sense of en¬ 
forcement or obligation. Hence there are also two divergent 
types of ethical theory, that exemplified by Kant (and as de 
Burgh fully recognized, equally by Hobbes) in which the central 
thought is the imperative obligatoriness of duty, and that 
represented by the dominant great Greek and medieval tradi¬ 
tion, according to which all responsible action is sub ratione boni, 
action inspired by an ideal of good. De Burgh’s view was that it 
is a mistake to attempt the reduction of the two types to one; 
not all responsible action is action sub ratione boni, and when 
action is inspired by an ideal of good, the sense of obligatoriness 
is absent from it. Indeed, though he recognized that both types 
of action are to be found on the non-religious plane, and both 
again persist, though with a preponderance of action sub ratione 
boni, when morality hzis been transfigured into religion, he 
tended to hold that strictly speaking it is only the doing of duty 
for duty’s sake, irrespective of any ideal of good to be attained, 
which can be called moral action—inspiration by an ideal of good 
being, even where the ideal is most secular, a transition-stage to 
religion. I am not sure myself whether, when he comes to work 
out the theory in detail, he succeeds in being strictly consistent 
with his own initial assumptions and I own that it seems to me 
almost an unconscious subterfuge to find him permitting me to 
call action for an ideal of good ethical when he has just forbidden 
me to call it moral. I cannot satisfy myself that the divergence 
between a morality of the summum bonum and a morality of the 
Categories Imperative is as radical as de Burgh maintains. 
Artistic activity, for example, is always, according to his own 
statement, action sub ratione boni, and yet I should suppose there 
are the two contrasted types of temperament among the artists; 
there are those to whom the practice of their art is a perpetual 
delight, there are also those to whom it is a bitter task of con- 
tinuS wrestling with their own imperfect powers of expression 
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and the refractoriness of their material. To a man with the 
temperament of Flaubert, one thinks the finding of the motjmte 
must have been very much a business of ‘doing what you ought 
because you ought’. Representations in this sense seem to have 
had little weight with de Burgh. Be the facts as they may, at 
least his treatment of the problem has the outstanding merit that 
he is able to defend the essential truth of Kant’s ethics against 
facile criticism from both Utilitarians and Hegelians without 
being driven to such paradoxes cis the assertion that actions can 
be judged right independently of the motives which inspire them, 
or that a right act simply as a right act has no value whatever. 
He may have been right, or he may have been wrong, in forsak¬ 
ing the Greek and Scholastic tradition expressed in the phrase, 
quidquid petitur, petitur sub ratione boni ; at least he made it clear 
that the doctrine cannot be accepted without reflection, and 
that a defender of the tradition must be prepared to weigh his 
objections very seriously, and to find an answer to them. 

Perhaps the outstanding chapter of the volume is the seventh, 
on Virtus Infusa, with its study of the way in which the recognized 
virtues of the Hellenic tradition are transfigured when they are 
referred to the love of God and thus unified by ‘the bond of 
charity’. Here he is following, of course, in the steps of St. 
Thomas and in those of an earlier maister of the Christian life for 
whom he professed a particular devotion, St. Bernard (parti¬ 
cularly in his famous discourses on Canticles) . The argument also 
naturally brings him into contact with the well-known chapter 
in Prolegomena to Ethics, where T. H. Green is comparing the 
Greek and the modern conceptions of virtue (bk. iii, ch. 5). 
It is no injustice to Green to say that he falls far short of de 
Burgh in appreciation of the ethos of a definitely Christian way 
of life. The reason, I take it, lies on the surface. With all his 
devotion to the New Testament, and particularly to St. Paul, 
Green, to judge by his own writings and by Nettleship’s bio¬ 
graphy of him, would appear to have known little of the great 
literature of historical Christianity. As the Oxford metaphysi¬ 
cians of his day seem to have ignored metaphysical literature 
between Aristotle and Descartes, so Oxford moralists seem to 
have ignored religious literature from the close of the New 
Testament Canon to the sixteenth century or later. One won¬ 
ders how many hours any of them had spent with Augustine or 
Bernard, Bonaventura or Pascal, or even with h. Kempis. Is it 
surprising that even in the pages of a man so personally devout 
as Green, when we meet with God, we have the chilling sense of 
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being confronted only with a Dieu des savans et des philosophes'f 
And a deity who is no more than that is emphatically not the 
God loved and worshipped by a living faith. If all you know 
of God is that He is an ‘eternal self-distinguishing being who, 
so far from being nature, is the condition which makes it possible 
that there should be a nature for us to know’, and who somehow 
‘reproduces himself’ in our mental and moral life, you may, no 
doubt, feel reverence for such a principle, but never the amor 
which is for Christianity the ‘great commandment’. When all 
is said, the deity of Green, against his own will, remains, if we 
are to be quite candid, an only half-baptized Aristotelian God; 
Green has not taken the conception of God which the Christian 
Church brought with it from the study of the Bible to its sub¬ 
sequent study of the Greek philosophers with sufficient meta¬ 
physical seriousness. What de Burgh, at home in the great 
devotional and moral literature of the Church, realized with 
exceptional clarity is that a deity whom we are to love in the way 
Christianity commands must also be the dieu des pauvres et des 
humbles, a God who hears prayer and manifests Himself by 
‘particular providences’, things which were regarded as scandals 
by many of the Oxford philosophers of seventy, or even sixty, 
years ago. If these things are philosophical scandals, then as 
de Burgh saw so clearly, with those of us whose vocation it is to 
think, Christianity, however much against our own will, can be 
only nominal, a business of conniving, for purposes of edification, 
at the ‘superstitions of the vulgar’. To de Burgh they were no 
superstitions or ‘accommodations’ but fundamental truths, and 
his philosophical writings are the outcome of a long and gallant 
struggle to make it clear to others how they can be the truth 
about a world-order which is through and through reasonable. 
I do not suppose that all his readers will share what I confess is 
my own conviction, that his beliefs are essentially sound, but I 
am at least sure that even the least satisfied of them will have 
gained from his pages an invaluable intellectual and moral 
discipline. If he does not persuade them to share his own faith, 
they should at least learn from him that he had a very real 
reason for the faith that was in him, and that it is no thing to be 
rejected lightly and without deep searchings of heart. An 
‘unreduced Christianity’ is a ‘live option’ for the intellect as well 
as the heairt, and the works in which the case has been stated so 
vigorously are a valuable legacy indeed for the generation whose 
task it will be to rebuild the fabric of Etmopean and American 
civilization after the present years of barbarism. Meanwhile, 
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to those of us who were privileged to know him personally, their 
author has left the fragrant memory of a man whom, as Aristotle 
wrote of his master Plato, 

0O2* alvelv TOlai kokoToi 

A. E. Taylor 


The writer desires to express his thanks for indispensable material 
primarily to Mrs. de Burgh, and also to Professor P. N. Ure of the 

University of Reading. 
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ERNEST DE SELINCOURT 
1870-1943 

E rnest DE SELINCOURT, third son of Charles Alex¬ 
andre de Selincourt, was born in Streatham on 24 September 
1870. As a young man Charles Alexandre had come over from 
France to London with his mother: little is known of his pro¬ 
genitors ; it is supposed that they were of an aristocratic Roman 
Catholic family whose place was in the village of Selincourt, 
thirty miles west of Abbeville. The family estate, whatever it 
was, had been lost in the Revolution of ’48, and the young 
Charles maintained a living in his first years in London by the 
skill of his mother, a gifted needlewoman, who designed and 
executed shawls and mantles which he sold to London firms. 
From this humble beginning sprang the clothing manufactory 
of Selincourt & Sons which he built up into a substantial 
business. At the King’s Weigh House Chapel Charles met Miss 
Theodora Bruce Bendall, whom he married in 1862. He was a 
man of unbounded energy, great organizing ability, and an 
unusual gift of speech. His wife was a woman of quiet beauty 
both of person and character and of strong religious faith. He 
became an enthusiastic member of the Congregational Church 
and built a Mission Hall for his workpeople, where he preached 
himself with an eloquence that is still remembered. 

Ernest inherited from his father a temperamental vigour and 
driving force, together with a strong bent for practical aflfairs, 
from his mother an inward gentleness and perhaps also that 
fundamental, though not superficial, tranquillity of temper 
which accompanied an undisturbed spiritual faith. His grand¬ 
mother Mrs. Bendall gave him an early and never-forgotten 
draught of literature, reading aloud to him Paradise Lost during 
a bout of illness. 

His brothers and sisters were exceptional people, character¬ 
ized by abundant vitality and by unusual intellectual gifts. His 
elder brother Martin became the distinguished head of the 
family business; Muriel (Mrs. Lee Mathews) was a gifted 
musician; Agnes, his closest companion in childhood, whom he 
thought the ablest of them all, was Principal of the Bombay 
Settlement and afterwards of Westfield College; his youngest 
sister, Theodora (Mrs. McKeown), had a brilliant University 
career; Basil and Hugh won repute as writers. 

XXIX 3 E 
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For his schooling he went first to Huddersfield College, where 
he won the Lower School Prize for Good Conduct, voted by 
masters and boys, and then in 1885 to Dulwich College, Here 
the headmaster, A. H. Gilkes, won his enduring admiration and 
affection and was a decisive influence upon his mind and 
character, Dulwich* had at that time a brilliant staff and many 
able boys: there was a strong current of intellectual life in the 
upper forms; in the VI the boys had the privilege of being taught 
by William Trevor Lendrum (he afterwards took the name of 
Vesey), whose fine scholarship, taste in literature, and peission 
for poetry—especially Wordsworth’s—made a lasting impres¬ 
sion, De Selincourt struck his contemporaries as quiet and 
meditative with already a literary flavour and a subtle humour 
in his talk, in which they delighted. He played Rugby football for 
the school in four seasons; his energy as a forward was striking. 

In October 1890 he went up to University College, Oxford, At 
school he had not been outstanding as a scholar, and had 
laboured under difficulties from ill health. At college he found 
full scope for his intellectual powers and tastes, and became the 
centre and moving spirit of an interesting circle of friends, 
among whom were E, T, Campagnac, James E, Hales, and John 
Shawcross, His enthusiasm for literature and the Arts impressed 
his contemporaries, on whom, one of them records, he had ‘an 
educative influence, in which his uncompromising character 
and contempt for affectation or pretentiousness played a part’. 
Through his initiative two College Societies were founded, 
which still survive: the Durham Society for reading Shakespeare, 
and the Martletts for essays and discussion on ‘Arts’ subjects. 
His interest in and knowledge of English Literature were warmly 
recognized by members of the Senior Common Room, in parti¬ 
cular the Master, Dr. Bright, Sir A. Selby-Bigge, and Dr. A, J. 
Carlyle, and in 1893 a College Prize was offered for English, 
which he won. He was placed in the Second Class in Honour 
Moderations and again in Literae Humaniores, He was ‘Prox¬ 
imo’ for the Chancellor’s Prize for English Essay. 

He had now made up his mind to aim at a University post in 
English Literature, an adventurous decision at the time, and he 
spent the next two years working at Anglo-Saxon with Professor 
Napier, preparing lectures which he delivered at Bedford 
College, and in tutorial work in Oxford. The Honour School 
of English Language and Literature was in embryo. In 1896, 

* I am indebted here to his contemporaries Sir Henry McAnally and 
Mr. R. G. Routh for reminiscences. 
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the year of his marriage to Ethel Shawcross, he was appointed 
Lecturer in English Literature by his college, and in 1899 
University Lecturer in Modern English Literature, the first 
appointments of their kind in Oxford. The English School in 
its first years owed more to him than can easily be estimated. 
Almost single-handed he provided the necessary courses of 
lectures in literature, and gave tuition to most of the men and 
women reading the School. 

He was a great teacher, stirring the minds of his pupils, setting 
before them a scholar’s standard of accuracy and thoroughness, 
giving them full measure from his own store of knowledge and 
experience. His criticism could be pungent—annihilating to a 
slovenly essay—but it sprang from a breadth and certainty of 
knowledge and a purity of taste which commanded respect, and, 
besides, his humour or a touch of lively sympathy could draw 
out the sting. He taught his pupils to respect the English 
language: his own use of it had a notable precision and distinc¬ 
tion. He liked the young, treated them with a friendly courtesy, 
and though he seldom praised, was quick to recognize ability 
or insight. For a student who really cared about his subject he 
could not do enough. To many of his pupils he became a life¬ 
long friend. 

In lecturing his habit was to read from a carefully prepared 
script. He could never bring himself to speak extempore or 
without full notes: he thought he owed too much to his subject. 
Each lecture was a well-constructed whole, packed with matter, 
finely—not brilliantly—phrased. Its effect was to send the 
listener back to his author with a new understanding both of his 
thought and art, an effect much enhanced by the power and 
‘inwardness’ of the lecturer’s reading. Passages of Milton or of 
Wordsworth read by him would reverberate in the memory long 
after. In spite of a temperamental reserve he could not but 
communicate something of his own deep feeling for great litera¬ 
ture and his sense of its power to quicken the spirit. 

As a hard-worked tutor he still found time for the steady 
pursuit of scholarship, which it was to be his happiness to follow 
with a characteristic dogged industry till the last week of his life. 
His first considerable work, his edition of the Poems of Keats, 
published in 1905,* was recognized as setting a new standard in 
the editing of a modern poet, and won praise at once from such 
critics as Dowden, Bradley, and Herford. His aim was to provide 

' The Poems of John Keats, edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
£. de S., March 1905. Revised editions in 1907, igi2, 1921, and 1926. 
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a sound text with sufficient textual apparatus and full commen¬ 
tary, and in his introduction, notes, and appendix to elucidate 
Keats’s poetic development by establishing his relation with his 
predecessors. His investigation of the influence upon Keats of 
the literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries brought 
a new understanding of the poet’s style and art. A flood of light 
was thrown upon Hyperion by the discovery, as the book was 
going to press, of two important manuscripts,* the holograph of 
the poem and Woodhouse’s transcript of The Fall of Hyperion. 
Throughout he handled his material with a fine balance of 
critical judgement and sensitive perception. He gave without 
pedantry what the scholar wanted, and at the same time what 
could stimulate and delight the general reader. The book has 
a glow about it, yet its practical purpose is never forgotten. It 
remains an outstanding edition of Keats, which has rendered to 
the poet the critic’s best service in a true labour of love: it 
has cleared away the rubbish of false estimates and has given 
the reader the necessary knowledge to follow the poet’s inner 
development and to read his text aright. 

In 1906 he published an edition of Wordsworth’s Guide to the 
Lakes, once more a model of scholarly editing and the pledge of 
a confirmed devotion.^ His love of the Lake country and of 
Wordsworth led him in 1904, when the way was opened by a 
legacy to his wife, to build his country home at a chosen spot 
between Rydal and Grasmere. Here at Ladywood from now 
onwards the happiest months of his life were spent. 

During his Oxford years he lectured for the University 
Extension, at the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham (1898-1907), and 
for the Royal Holloway College (1901-5). 

His work as lecturer and tutor in Oxford came to an end in 
1908. Walter Raleigh had been elected Merton Professor of 
English Literature in 1904, and David Nichol Smith to the 
Goldsmith Readership in 1908. In December of that year de 
Selincourt was elected to the Chair of English Literature in the 
University of Birmingham, recently vacated by Churton Collins. 
A very different field of activity was now opened to him. In 
Oxford his time had been divided between the congenial tasks 
of teacher and scholar: in Birmingham he realized at once that 

* Hyperion, a Facsimile of Keats's Autograph MS., with a transliteration of the MS. 
of the Fall of Hyperion, with Introduction and Notes by E. de S., published in 

1905- 

* Wordsworth's Guide to the Lakes, fifth edition (1835) with an introduction, 
&c., by £. de S., 1906. 
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the method and scope of his teaching must be altered and that 
his energies could not be confined to the academic sphere. 

Birmingham University, the first of our great civic universities 
to be created in the provinces, was in process of emerging out of 
the Mason College of Science. The Arts Faculty had, as it still 
has, its seat in the old Mason College building in Edmund 
Street, ‘an almost perfect example’, as de Selincourt described 
it, ‘of mid-Victorian Gothic’, grimy without and dingy within. 
By contrast the first instalment of the fine new buildings of the 
Science Faculty just completed at Edgbaston symbolized the 
predominant position of Science in the University. The Mason 
College of Science, as de Selincourt noted, had only admitted 
the Arts by a back door, because a smattering of Latin and 
English W2is required for the London Matriculation; and the old 
Mason College tradition was not dead. From his first arrival he 
put the full force of his mind and personality into the struggle 
for the recognition of humane studies in their rightful place in 
the University, and further for the recognition of the University 
as the centre of intellectual life in the city. The opening of the 
new University Buildings at Edgbaston was commemorated in a 
special issue of the Birmingham Post, 7 July 1909: de Selincourt 
contributed an article on ‘The Ideal of the University’. His 
views here expressed on the function and scope of the University 
as it might and ought to be are based on a shrewd practical 
estimate of local needs no less than upon a generous idealism. 
The University must be the recognized centre of the intellectual 
life of the midlands. ‘It desires not merely to conduct research 
but to inspire interest in it, not merely to be learned but to dis¬ 
seminate learning.’ Whilst it will emphasize those studies which 
local conditions favour, it will aim at being complete and self- 
contained, so as to leave no worthy intellectual aspiration 
uncared for. It should permeate the society which surrounds it 
with its ideal of learning and culture. The scientific schools were 
in a state of hopeful progress: the humaner studies were stunted 
and the possibilities of their development needed unfolding. De 
Selincourt set out the desiderata in concise practical form: 
There was a Chair of Classics: septirate Chairs of Greek and 
Latin were required; there was only one Professor and one 
Lecturer in History, no Lecturer in English Language. There 
was a Faculty of Commerce, no Faculty of Law. A Chair of 
Music had been endowed, a companion Chair of Fine Arts ought 
to be added; a Professorship of Comparative Religion was a 
desideratum. There should be a Lecturer in Journalism. The 
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Library should be greatly expanded. Before he retired in 1935 
nearly all these requirements had been met; a separate Chair of 
Latin was founded in 1919, of Greek in 1924; in History there 
was a Reader and three full-time lecturers by 1922; a Lecturer 
in English Language was appointed in 1920: the Chair of Law 
was established in 1924; the Barber Chair of Fine Arts in 1934, 
and the Chair of Theology followed in 1941. The idea—which 
was in fact Churton Collins’s and perhaps put forward in defer¬ 
ence to his memory—of a Lectureship in Journalism died a 
natural death. For the rest the University developed on the lines 
he had forecast, and he played himself a vigorous part in shaping 
its destinies. The Principal, Sir Oliver Lodge, and John Henry 
Muirhead, Professor of Philosophy, won his admiration and 
loyal devotion: they stood, as he did, for learning and education 
in their broadest interpretation. His own department grew and 
flourished, coming to stand in the forefront of the Arts Faculty 
both in prestige and in number and quality of students. He 
believed in the tutorial system and was a pioneer in introducing 
it in Birmingham; from the first he offered tuition to all his 
Honour students. His contacts with them necessarily lacked 
the intimacy of the Oxford tutorial hours, but the best of them 
came to know him and to value what one of them (a rebel at 
the time to his Wordsworthian teaching) calls his ‘ironic 
wisdom’ and another his ‘aristocracy of mind’. The least 
intellectual caught from him some sense of the living and human 
values of literature. He required all his students to read aloud 
to him; if they failed to pass the test, they were sent on to a 
course of speech training. There was no pedantry in his con¬ 
ception of English Literature as an academic subject: he liked 
his students to profit by such teaching in other departments as 
he could induce his colleagues to offer, so that, for example. 
Professor Walter Moberly regularly gave a course in Philosophy 
to fit in with the current courses in English Literature. The 
truth was that unlike many academic people he believed in 
education, and, what is more unusual, saw it habitually as a 
whole, looking across departmental barriers. ‘The noble calling 
of a teacher’ implied for him professional training and the high¬ 
est possible status. All was not well with the Department of 
Education: he saw that the right way to lift and strengthen it was 
to incorporate it in the main structure of the University. He was 
instrumental in ensuring the status of University Lecturer to the 
lecturers in Arts subjects in the Education Department, and set 
an example by inviting the lecturers in English to join his own 
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Staff and to give regular tuition to his Honours students; at the 
same time students of the Department of Education were admit¬ 
ted to his Honours lectures. Later he was for many years an 
active force on the Midland Board of Training Colleges. He 
entered with energy and gusto into the editing of a series of 
School Readers under the title of The IVay of Literature, designed 
to stimulate both in teachers and pupils a taste for a variety of 
literature and ‘a hunger for the best’. He was a valued member 
of the Teachers’ Registration Council and gave his mind un¬ 
grudgingly to its problems, seeing in its organization a means of 
establishing the teacher’s calling on a properly professional basis. 
With Professor Muirhead he saw the importance of the growing 
movement for adult education and welcomed in the Workers’ 
Educational Association a body which could be brought into 
fruitful relation with the University to the benefit of each. He 
was an active member from its inception of a joint committee 
set up by the Senate to organize University work in connexion 
with the W.E.A., and he took a new step in appointing a lecturer 
in his own department who was to give half her time to teaching 
for that association. He gave an occasional address himself in a 
Labour Church, and from time to time full courses of lectures to 
the W.E.A. He also acted as educational adviser to the Winson 
Green Prison, arranging for suitable teachers, and sometimes 
lecturing there himself. He believed in women and wcis a 
vigorous advocate of their higher education. He was Chairman 
for some years of the Edgbaston High School, and later member 
of the Council of Westfield College, of which he was elected 
Honorary Fellow. He welcomed the foundation of the Enghsh 
Association as a means of quickening and spreading the love of 
good literature, and the Birmingham branch, under his chair¬ 
manship (1909-32), grew and flourished exceedingly. He drew 
to Birmingham such lecturers as W. P. Ker, Arthur Sidgwick, 
Andrew Bradley, Walter de la Mare, Laurence Binyon, E. M. 
Forster, H. J. C. Grierson, Rose Macaulay; but the courses he 
gave himself each winter, ranging over the best of English 
literature from Chaucer to Bridges, drew the largest audiences, 
and his influence spread widely through this channel to hosts of 
elementary and secondary school teachers, and to many Birming¬ 
ham and Edgbaston citizens. His lectures on the Bible as Litera¬ 
ture, repeated to the W.E.A., made a stir, provoking some earnest 
protests, as well as much enthusiasm. Many hearers found in 
them a real awakening and a new approach to the Bible. 

A true lover of the Arts, he felt bound to devote time and pains 
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to any project that would bring good music or good drama 
within the reach of citizens and students. He was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the City Orchestra, and as Chairman for many 
years of its Executive Committee he exerted a strong influence 
upon both its artistic and administrative activities. His critical 
mind and eclectic taste (his own preference was for the classical, 
but he was tolerant and even adventurous in the choice of music 
for programmes) entitled him to offer suggestions which were 
of constructive value. He had a hand in the appointment of 
Adrian Boult as the Conductor of the Orchestra, and later in the 
choice of his successor, Leslie Heward. He was himself an ardent 
concert-goer, seldom missed an occasion, and every year took 
the whole of his English staff and students to a concert of the 
City Orchestra. 

He prized the Drama as another source of intelligent delight, 
and put much energy and enthusiasm into a scheme for securing 
good drama for Birmingham and educating the taste of the city 
by the creation of a Drama Society, sponsored by City and 
University in 1911. This led on to a still better venture, which 
had his vigorous support, the foundation of the Repertory 
Theatre through the generosity of Sir Barry Jackson in 1913. 
His interest in the Repertory was close and personal; John 
Drinkwater, then both actor and playwright, became an inti¬ 
mate friend, and de Selincourt was an habitue of the theatre. 

He exercised his critical judgement with salutary effect as 
University representative on the Public Libraries Committee of 
the City. The late Vice-Chancellor tells me that on one occasion 
a book under consideration costing seven guineas was objected 
to as too expensive, and his opinion was invited. ‘This,’ he said, 
‘I am informed by those who know, is the best book on the 
subject. If you want the Library to be a real Library of Refer¬ 
ence and of use to scholars you will buy it: if you want it to be a 
superior Railway Book-stall you will not.’ The book was passed 
in silence. Sir Charles Grant Robertson adds: ‘When I re¬ 
proached him later for being rather “fierce”, he looked at me 
quite simply, and then said “Fierce? Was I?” ’ His acceptance 
of the highest standards was a matter of course: his scorn of 
Philistinism, of stupidity and ignorance in ‘educated’ people 
ingrained in his nature. 

The war years 1914-18 put a severe strain upon him. His 
eldest son fought in France: he himself went over to lecture 
to the troops in 1917 under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. His 
literary work took the only possible direction in a series of 
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lectures on English poets and the national crisis—Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, and later poets.* In 1918 his strength was 
sapped by a severe illness, and in the winter of 1919-20 he took 
a necessary rest and holiday in a six months’ stay in Italy. Here 
he found solace and delight in climate and country as well as in 
the society of young writers and literary critics at Rome and 
Florence, in particular Emilio Cecchi, Papini, Piero Jahier, 
Francesco Porchi Diano. 

On his return he plunged once more into University politics, 
full of plans and ideas and with renewed driving power. He 
took a leading part in the fight for better salaries for the University 
staff, especially for its junior members, and had influence in 
securing increased Government grants for the provincial uni¬ 
versities. Sir Charles Grant Robertson had succeeded Sir 
Oliver Lodge as Principal in 1919, and de Selincourt found in 
him a great and liberal-minded administrator with whom he 
was happy to work. Grant Robertson on his side recognized de 
Selincourt’s administrative gifts and intellectual power and saw 
to it that these gifts were fully used in the service of the Univer¬ 
sity. He was now Dean of the Faculty of Arts and naturally 
stood as champion of his faculty in matters of University policy, 
but as Professor Boulton, then Dean of the Faculty of Science, 
testifies, he was a trustworthy colleague, sane, fair, and tolerant 
over issues which concerned both faculties. ‘True learning and 
ripe Scholarship were his constant aim. He could be brusque 
and even caustic when it seemed to him narrow or petty or 
selfish views were aired.’ The breach between Science and the 
Humanities was in a fair way to be healed. From Dean he was 
promoted in 1931 to be Vice-Principal, and in this position he 
habitually attended meetings of the Science Faculty, entering 
further into an understanding of its needs and aims; and he was 
also ex-officio member of the Council’s Finance Committee, the 
real ‘cabinet’ of University policy. He was far-seeing and insis¬ 
tently progressive in his ideas for the development of the Univer¬ 
sity; his leading aim not only to enlarge but to liberalize and 
humanize, so that the University as true centre of learning and 
enlightenment might spread its influence through the community 
in widening circles. He did his best to promote social inter¬ 
course among his colleagues, and was instrumental in starting a 
Staff Social Club; he worked to extend the hostel system for 
students, having at heart their need of civilizing social influences. 

‘ Published by the Oxford University Press under the title of English Poets 
and ike National Ideal, 1915. 
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At the time of his retirement, looking back over the progress 
of the University in the twenty-seven years of his office, he noted 
as even more important than the extension of the faculties in 
number and diversity the growth of the faculties within them¬ 
selves by the accession of staff—^he welcomed in particular the 
young lecturers—and he recognized as most important of all the 
development of a true co-operation between the faculties and 
the growth of a ‘University spirit’. He took a keen interest 
and exercised a telling influence in the election of professors and 
lecturers. In the staffing of his own department he prided him¬ 
self on never having made a mistake. His relations with his staff 
were of the friendliest. He delighted in the appointment of his 
successor, Mr. A. M. D. Hughes, whom he held in the highest 
respect, and who, as his Senior Lecturer for many years, helped 
him to create one of the finest Schools of English in the country. 

A Birmingham colleague, Professor E. R. Dodds, writes: 

De Selincourt deserves to be remembered not only as a great English 
scholar but as one of the men whose obstinate idealism and creative 
vision transformed a group of unimportant provincial institutions, 
originally little more than glorified ‘Techs.’, into the Modern Univer¬ 
sities as we know them to-day. 

At the period when I knew Birmingham, de Selincourt was easily the 
most powerful personality in the university. Before he became Vice- 
Principal in 1931, he was for many years perpetual Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts, not because he desired this burdensome office (he was always 
trying in vain to retire from it), but because no one else was prepared to 
accept it while de Selincourt was available. His swift grasp of essentials, 
his detestation of time-wasters, and the fact that he always knew his own 
mind made him an admirable if rather dictatorial chairman; and if 
slower minds on the Faculty occasionally resented his curt rulings, 
they trusted him absolutely to state their case and fight their cause in 
higher quarters. As a debater he was formidable: he was a master of 
quietly savage sarcasm, and possessed in a unique degree the dangerous 
^t of making his opponent feel a fool. He knew its dangers, and did his 
best, I think, to keep it under control, but he could not hide his contempt 
for mediocrity, especially for pretentious mediocrity, and it earned him 
the reputation of arrogance. Arrogant I suppose he was; but he had 
complete intellectual integrity and was singularly free from the meaner 
vanities and jealousies. And he was no bully: he liked people who had 
enough wit and courage to stand up to him; and in his later years he 
was both surprised and genuinely distressed to find that many of his 
colleagues were afraid of him. He was quick to recognize both personal 
quality and intellectual promise, whether in students or in younger 
colleagues; and when once his confidence had been gained, he proved 
himself the most generous and the most loyal of friends. On social 
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occasions he was incalculable: when his company pleased him, his 
conversation was memorable for its mellow charm and its ironic, 
slightly impish humour; when it did not please him, he would retire 
into a disconcerting silence or even take refuge in sleep. 

Recognition outside Birmingham brought him many honours: 
among these he prized most of all his election to the Professorship 
of Poetry in his old University in 1928. In 1929 he was made 
Hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh, in 1927 was elected Fellow of the 
British Academy, in 1930 Honorary Fellow of University College. 

In 1927 he spent three months in America in response to an 
invitation to lecture in the University of Michigan: he lectured 
also at Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Swarthmore, Cornell, Madison, 
Chicago, and Toronto. He thoroughly enjoyed the experience. 
The prestige of his scholarship, the distinction of his presence 
and his conversation, and the unfailing effect of his well- 
composed, quietly delivered lectures brought him a recognition 
which stimulated and refreshed him. The colleagues with whom 
he worked felt an immediate respect for his integrity of mind 
and crystal clarity of judgement, and he was refreshed also by 
the response he got from a new kind of student audience.^ In 
the winter of 1927-8 he lectured at the Sorbonne on the invita¬ 
tion of Legouis, and afterwards at the University of Aix- 
Marseille. In 1931 he lectured to the Marburg Institute in 
Hamburg; in 1934 gave the Clark Lectures in Cambridge, and 
in 1937 held the Lectureship in Fine Arts in the University of 
Belfast. In 1935, the year of his retirement from Birmingham, 
he was elected President of the English Association, and gave his 
characteristically impersonal Presidential Address at Stratford 
the following summer on ‘The Early Wordsworth’, a gift to 
Wordsworthians of interesting new material from unpublished 
manuscripts. In 1938 he delivered the Huxley Lecture in 
Birmingham on the theme ‘The Interplay of Literature and 
Science in the last three Centuries’. 

His reputation as an authority on his subject, now well 
established on the Continent, had been steadily strengthened by 
published work. The same discerning judgement of imaginative 
literature in diverse fields, and the same workmanlike scholar¬ 
ship are evident in his edition of Spenser’s Minor Poems in 1910, 
and his compendious and illuminating Introduction^ to the 

‘ He was pleased by a student’s comment on one of his lectures on Shelley: 
‘He sure delivered all the groceries.’ 

* An Oxford critic of a younger generation, C. S. Lewis, has called it 
‘noble’, and the tribute pleased him. 
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Oxford Spenser in 1912; his editions for the World’s Classics of 
Imaginary Conversations by W. S. Landor (a selection with intro¬ 
duction), 1915, and of Selected Poems by Walt Whitman with 
introductory essay, 1920. His Warton Lecture on Keats for the 
centenary, 1921, was a happy solution of a difficult problem: 
how to find anything further to say about Keats. He simply 
went back to him with the intent to understand more deeply the 
way in which his life shaped his art. The result was a new 
interpretation of the growth of Keats’s poetic genius by a mind 
finely sensitive to human personality and the human element in 
literature. 

Throughout these years his devotion to Wordsworth was the 
spring of literary labours carried on as time served in busy 
terms at Birmingham, and with a completer and serener absorp¬ 
tion in vacations at Grasmere. His knowledge of Wordsworth’s 
p)oetry and life and country-side and his interest in all his local 
associations were steadily growing. As Chairman of the Dove 
Cottage Trustees he took the closest interest in the Cottage, and 
was energetic, along with Mrs. Rawnsley, in promoting a 
scheme for a museum, in a converted barn nearby, to accommo¬ 
date both manuscripts, portraits, and other relics of interest in 
connexion with the poet, and also a collection of objects 
illustrating the life of the country-side in Wordsworth’s day. 
His friendship with Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, the poet’s grand¬ 
son, brought him access to the rich collection of Wordsworth 
manuscripts handed down in the family, as well as to the store 
of knowledge inherited and garnered by their owner. His 
edition of The Prelude from the early manuscripts, published in 
1926,^ was the fruit of patient unremitting labours discharged 
with the practiczil sagacity and the imaginative concentration 
which alone could bring into intelligible order the mass and 
confusion of detail presented: there are five complete manuscripts 
of the poem and eight others containing large portions or scraps. 
No one who has not wrestled with these manuscript note-books 
can appreciate the magnitude and complexity of the task: 
Wordsworth was parsimonious of paper, he suffered from bad 
eyesight, and his handwriting is often quite indecipherable to 
the uninitiate. De Selincourt printed the text of the earliest 
complete manuscripts of 1805 (from fair copies by Dorothy and 

* The Prelude or Growth of a Poe(s Mind by William Wordsworth, edited 
from the Manuscripts with textual and critical notes by E. de S., 1936* 
Second Impression with Addenda to Notes, 1928: further Addenda and 
Cbnigenda, 1932, 
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Sarah Hutchinson) page by page opposite to the 1850 text, and 
arranged the readings from the rest in his apparatus criticus 
according to their relation to the one or the other. The clarity 
and symmetry of the result is a masterly achievement of tech¬ 
nical scholarship. Not only so, the whole work is carried out both 
here and in the learned introduction and exegetical notes under 
a presiding sense of fundamental values, so that technical scholar¬ 
ship is directed to its proper end, the revelation of the poet’s 
mind and meaning. Herford wrote: Tf Dr. de Selincourt has 
given us an edition comparable with the finest achievements 
of classical scholarship, it is because this “spiritual auto-bio- 
graphy” is for him in the line of succession to The Iliad and 
The MneidI 

De Selincourt’s next enterprise was a biography of Dorothy 
Wordsworth undertaken at the suggestion of Mr. Gordon 
Wordsworth, who put at his disposal all the family papers. This 
book, published in 1933, ‘bore more resemblance’, as its author 
confessed, ‘to the old-fashioned Life and Letters than to a bio¬ 
graphy in the approved modern manner’. He admired Dorothy’s 
rare gift of expressing herself, and was content to let her tell her 
own story, in so far as it could be told, in her own words. The 
self-effacement of the biographer does not blind the intelligent 
reader to the skill and judgement and still more the sensitive 
understanding of personalities, which make this book something 
much more than a scholiirly compilation of interesting material. 
He had lived long at the heart of his subject, and he wrote with a 
warmth and delicacy and a pervading quietness that are in 
keeping with it: the result is an imaginative study from life with 
its own integrity and abiding appeal. 

His next task, one of prolonged and exacting labour, was a 
worthy edition, long overdue, of the letters of William and 
Dorothy. Professor William Knight’s Letters of the Wordsworth 
Family was incomplete and faulty. Many of the letters that 
passed through his hands were dispersed and untraceable. De 
Selincourt set himself to collect all known letters and to seek 
further for any that survived. His excellent and indispensable 
edition in six volumes was completed before the war broke out 
in 1939.1 

Two more services he found time to render to Dorothy: the 
publication of her moving narrative of George and Sarah Grien in 

* The Early Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 1935; The Letters of 
W. and D. W,: The Middle Tears, Vob. I and II, 1937; The Letters of W. and 
D. W.: The Later Tears, Vols. I, II, and III, 1939. 
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1936, and in 1941 a fuller edition of her Journals, from the 
original manuscripts, than had yet been attempted.* 

In 1935, the year of his retirement from Birmingham, the 
Museum attached to Dove Cottage was opened. Mr. Gordon 
Wordsworth had given to the Dove Cottage Trust the whole of 
his valuable collection of the poet’s manuscripts and family 
letters. These de Selincourt set himself to sift and arrange and 
catalogue, a service for which posterity will thank him. He was 
now at work upon his last great enterprise, a critical edition of 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. The first volume published in 1940 
and the second in 1944 are an earnest of the definitive edition 
which will be completed in five volumes from the material he 
has left ready in all essentials for publication.^ The critical 
apparatus is based on the editions printed in Wordsworth’s 
lifetime as well as upon a mass of manuscript material, the bulk 
of which first sees the light here: the notes, drawing upon a wide 
range of learning, are strictly limited to necessary exegesis and 
pertinent illustration. The result is an edition which for com¬ 
pleteness, accuracy, and lucid construction will take its place 
permanently among the worthy editions of the great English 
classics. 

When he died he had done for Wordsworth and Dorothy 
Wordsworth as much as any scholar can do for any author; he 
had transformed our knowledge and understanding of Words¬ 
worth, and his name will always be associated with the poet who 
from early manhood had been nearest his heart and most con¬ 
genial to his mind. The bulk of his editorial work, measured by 
the massive volumes that carry it, is impressive: its quality 
admirable. His learning was free from pedantry and dogmatism 
—its sole use in his view to make his author better understood. 
In steady concentration on this end he was able to disregard 
irrelevant or insignificant detail, so that his editing is a model 
of clarity and economy. 

As literary critic he published little: writing never came easily 
to him, and what he wrote he did not value highly. He would 
have said himself that if it had any merit it sprang from an 
intense devotion to his subject. Literature was a part of his life. 
He had the power of living in the poet’s mind. Edmund Blunden 
writes: T once heard him lecture on Blake, and interpret 
among other things Mad Song in what struck me as a truly 

‘ Journals of Dorotl^ Wordsworth, edited by E. de Selincourt. a Vols. 1941. 

* Tht Poetkcd Works of William Wordsworth, edited fix>m the manuscripts 
with textual and critical notes, by E. de S. Vol. I, 1940; Vol. II, 1944. 
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poetical way, and then he read the poem with perfect sympathy 
for its music and the thing said.’ His preference was for litera¬ 
ture which gave the most authentic revelation of the human 
heart and the human spirit. The great things seemed to him 
greatest and most worthy of study. He might have taken as his 
motto an assertion which he quotes from Blake: ‘enthusiastic 
admiration is the first principle of knowledge, and its last.’ But 
he had learning and ripe judgement and he was nothing if not 
critical; humour and a searching common sense, no less than a 
trained severity of taste, saved him from the pitfalls of enthu¬ 
siasm. His enjoyment of contemporary poetry was, within its 
range, generous, but it did not extend to the latest develop¬ 
ments. He thought wisely that no critic over the age of 45 
should pronounce judgement on new poetry, which he was 
probably incapable of understanding. His published criticism, 
which has no axe to grind, no paradox to float, may outlast 
more brilliant writing simply by virtue of its integrity: he had no 
other aim than true interpretation of what he knew and loved. 

The Oxford lectures* delivered from the Chair of Poetry give 
the measure of his mature powers. His eloquent inaugural ‘On 
Poetry’ is both a lucid statement of thought and a confession of 
faith. He insists upon the universal range of poetry and finds 
the key to the nature of ‘pure poetry’ not in its alliance with 
music, nor with prayer (according to a recent pronouncement 
by the Abbe Bremond), but in ‘the perfect rightness of its 
language to convey a passionate experience’. For the purpose of 
communication the poet must use all his powers to clarify and 
define. ‘Only through beauty can the poet give life to his 
creation., .. And the value of poetry lies simply in its power to 
communicate a sense of life in all its infinite variety and signifi¬ 
cance.’ These ideas are brought home less by subtle argument 
than by happy quotation from a wide range of reading so that 
the stress is left not upon what the critic has to say but upon 
what poetry itself means. Of the lectures that followed, those 
on Bridges, on Chaucer’s Troilus and Creseyde, and on Shake¬ 
speare’s Troilus and Cressida illustrate well the range of his powers 
of insight into the poetical subject. Approaching the two great 
variations on the theme of Troilus from a thorough knowledge 
of the medieval and Elizabethan backgrounds, he penetrates to 
the heart both of Chaucer’s tender, humorous, and passionate 
rendering and of Shakespeare’s ruthlessly cynical yet withal 
poetical inversion of the same subject. Botin interpretations 
* 0 )cford Lectures on Poetry. Oxford University Press, 1934. 
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must offer new light to the most seasoned reader. His lectures 
on Robert Bridges drew large audiences and bore fruit in a 
better understanding of a poet who will never be popular but 
for him had an irresistible appeal. He ended his second lecture, 
on The Testament of Beauty, with the line that voices the poet’s 
inmost faith and his own: 

Verily by Beauty it is that we come at Wisdom. 

And he praised his ‘lofty gift of selection’. . . ‘Of what good’, 
he asks, ‘is judgement if it does not choose the best?’ A colleague 
writes of de Selincourt: ‘He had a lively and sometimes an angry 
sense of whatever is spurious or vapid or vulgar in business or in 
morals or in art, and carried it with salutary effect into all these 
fields, not leaist into his literary criticism: he had the fire and he 
had the phrase.’ 

His influence as teacher, administrator, and human being 
sprang from a powerful personality, clear-cut yet many-sided. 
With a generous strain of the artist in him, imaginative, sensitive 
to beauty, he was throughout life a hard worker, urged by a 
strong sense of public duty, answering with zest as well as 
assiduity every reasonable call upon his services. One of his 
students of the early years at Birmingham pays him a tribute 
that would have amused him: ‘I used to think that his dignity, 
eloquence, business capacity, powers of organization, and steady 
fulfilment of routine duties would have made him an admirable 
bishop.’ His was a rare nature, richly endowed: his family and 
his friends knew its warmth and strength and had glimpses of its 
spiritual depth. He was shy and reserved and did not express his 
feelings easily: he belonged, he said, to the species of dumb 
animal. He belonged also to the genus irritabile: he was a man of 
moods, melancholy or it might be morose—formidable to those 
who did not know him, even at times to those who did—^but 
irresistible in his happier hours, a delightful companion, wise 
and witty, able with the play of his light irony and the flavour 
of his phrasing to make the ordinary details of daily life amusing 
and significant; a caustic critic; a true and understanding friend 
with a power of imaginative sympathy only perhaps fully known 
to those who came to him in trouble; a lover of children, trusted 
and loved by them. 

He retained his vigour ^nd his ability for public affairs to the 
end. He was active in the last year of his life on an Advisory 
Committee on Adult Education under the Westmorland County 
Council; he travelled regularly to London for meetings of the 
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University Grants Committee, and only a few weeks before his 
death accepted an invitation to serve on a Government Com¬ 
mittee appointed to investigate a subject in which he took a 
lively interest, the need for State Aid to Institutions for musical 
education. Such excursions into the public sphere made no 
serious encroachment on his time. The eight years of his retire¬ 
ment in his beautiful home among the mountains, where his 
working hours were divided between his garden, to which he 
became more and more devoted, and the manuscripts of his 
beloved poet, and where he could often enjoy the companion¬ 
ship of his children and grandchildren, these peaceful years of 
industry and leisure among surroundings he had chosen long ago 
were the right close to a life lived from boyhood with a singular 
integrity of purpose. He died after a few days’ illness on 22 May 
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EDWYN ROBERT BEVAN 

1870-1943 

E DWYN ROBERT BEVAN was born in London in 1870, 
the twelfth child of a great Victorian banking family. His 
father, Robert Cooper Bevan, was a partner in the family busi¬ 
ness now merged in Barclay & Co., and was occupied with it 
all his adult life, having had to leave his course at Cambridge 
unfinished owing to his father’s death. It was a household of 
remarkable intellectual gifts. Edwyn’s mother knew Hebrew 
as well as the classical languages. His eldest brother was 
Anthony Ashley Bevan, the famous Cambridge orientalist. The 
sister nearest to him in age. Miss G. M. Bevan, remembers long 
talks with Edwyn on Greek and Latin subjects while the two 
were riding together over the downs. Another sister, Mrs. 
Webster, was author of a book on the French Revolution, 
showing considerable research and an original standpoint. 
The family seems to have taken modem languages in its 
stride, so to speak, as Mr. Bevan in his later years regularly 
spent the winters in southern France, and after his death Mrs. 
Bevan lived for some seventeen years almost entirely abroad. 
Edwyn in later years had a good knowledge of French, German, 
and Italian. A story will long be remembered on Boar’s Hill, 
how he walked in a field with the Divina Commedia, which he 
was learning by heart, open in his hand, and how in conse¬ 
quence he was described by a small evacuee child as ‘That kind 
gentleman who reads the bible to the cows’. 

He was a delicate boy, taking little interest in games. His 
mother, who did not like the English public schools, sent him 
first to Cheam in Surrey and then to Monkton Combe, Bath. 
Here, though content in other ways, Edwyn threatened a 
strike because he could not get enough Greek, and consequently 
had lessons from a private tutor, which were enough to enable 
him in 1888 to win the Open Classical Scholarship at New 
College, Oxford, where his grandfather, Dr. Philip Shuttle- 
worth, had once been Warden. 

The scholars who came up to New College in i888 were a 
very strong set, and some of the dons still living will remember 
the Open Scholar, a shy slender boy who had come only from 
Monkton Combe in Bath, but had apparently a natural gift 
for those refinemcnte of scholarship which were supposed to 
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be the special pride of the great Public Schools. His Greek and 
Latin verses were particularly graceful. He had, what was not 
very usual in undergraduates, a Liberal outlook on the world; 
and, what was still less usual, a habit of holding in his own 
rooms, very unostentatiously, meetings for prayer. While he 
was good at the pure scholarship of ‘Mods’, the history and 
philosophy of ‘Greats’ gave even more scope for his exceptional 
gifts, and he was best known in later life as a philosopher and 
an historian. He always retained, however, a taste for exact 
scholarship of the literary type. He made several fine and 
dignified translations; one of Aeschylus’ Prometheus just after 
taking his degree in 1892, and one of the Septem ten years later; 
again, when he was just over sixty, returning as it were to his 
first love, he made a collection of the poems of the litde-known 
poet of the Anthology, Leonidas of Tarentum, which he 
translated with great artistry into many different metres. But 
his finest achievement in this line was perhaps a version of parts 
of St. Bernard of Cluny’s famous poem De Contemptu Mundi 
(Nunc mihi tristia, tunc mihi gaudia, gaudia quanta, &c.), the 
original source of at least three well-known English hymns. 
This version, published in the Church Quarterly, ]\i\y 1938, has a 
touch of inspiration in it, as well as metrical charm, and might 
well be preferred for Church services to the current translations. 
Of English verse he published only one little book in 1939, 
a collection which got its name. The Hope of the Dawn, from the 
first poem. It expressed with great beauty an ironic thought 
that must be common property to most thoughtful men in their 
late sixties; how the magical promise, that the great Sun will 
rise and scatter the shades of night, is not false: it is really 
fulfilled and results in an average midday and a duller afternoon. 
He was also one of that small body of classical scholars, such as 
Walter Leaf, Arnold Toynbee, A, E. Housman, and one may 
perhaps add Swinburne, who find, from time to time, that they 
have thoughts or emotions to express which go better into 
Greek or even Latin elegiacs than into verse with other associa¬ 
tions. 

After taking his degree Bevan spent a year or so in travel. 
He went first to India with one of his sisters, a visit which laid 
the foundation of a permanent interest in Indian problems and 
of personal friendships with many Indians. He was a good 
listener; and many a young Indian student seems to have felt 
luting gratitude to an Englishn^ who, whether he agreed or 
disagreed, would always hear him out with patient sympathy, 
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and at least try to understand what he wished for. The effects 
of these friendships appeared in 1913 in his book on Indian 
Nationalism. It is perhaps worth recalling that when once 
someone asked him ‘if he liked Indians’ he thought it a particu¬ 
larly silly question; ‘of course he liked some and did not like 
others, just as he did Englishmen’. 

After India he spent a year partly at the British School of 
Archaeology in Athens and partly at excavations in Egypt. On 
his return he married and settled in the country with his wife, 
Mary, the eldest daughter of Lord Radstock, to work steadily 
at the subject which he eventually made specially his own. In 
1902 some seven years of concentrated study resulted in his 
first important publication, a two-volume history of The House 
of Seleucus. This book broke what was to a great extent new 
ground for English scholars, not so much in its discovery of new 
facts as in its spirit. It called the attention of all educated 
readers, ‘as students of the world, as Christians and as English¬ 
men’, to the necessity of studying the Seleucid Empire: as 
Englishmen, because so many of the problems that trouble 
our empire and of the strains that make up our civilization are 
to be found in the mixed empire of the Seleucidae; as Christians, 
because it wais in Syria chiefly that the fusion occurred of the 
two elements, Hellenic and Hebrew, that produced Christianity, 
and in Antioch that Christianity found its first home and name; 
as students of the world, because of the world-wide influence of 
that brief, brilliant, and little understood experiment. It is 
tantalizing to know so much about Egypt and so little about 
Syria. The dry Egyptian sand has preserved for us numbers of 
documents showing the details of local life under the Ptolemies, 
while for Syria, where a far more interesting course of history 
was in process, we are mostly thrown back on the rather barren 
record of battles and disasters which impress contemporary 
imaginations and are consequently apt to fill the history books. 
Bevan, like all good historians, was always struggling to get 
behind this record, by understanding in terms of daily life, and 
still more in terms of thought and aspiration, the causes and 
results of these violent movements of history. As an archaeolo¬ 
gist investigating some forgotten people likes to know what pots 
they used, what pins they fastened Aeir clothes with, and how 
they cleaned themselves in a bath, so Bevan was not content 
till he could form some notion of the content of people’s minds, 
their attitude to life, their political and social aims, their 
religion. One may note, for instance, the questions raised in 
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one of his Essays {Hellenism and Christianity, pp. 64 ff.) about 
that ‘assembly of the Thessalonians in God the Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christus’ to whom Paul wrote long before there 
were any Christian gospels or doctrines of the Logos, not to speak 
of creeds. What was the common faith or purpose of that 
assembly ? One may compare the brilliant attempt in the 
Cambridge Ancient History, vol. ix, to understand the numerous 
parties among the Jews, what they fought against and what 
they were aiming at. Bevan was an imaginative historian, but 
his imagination was eminently of the kind that seeks to under¬ 
stand—which is difficult; not to invent—which is easy. After 
the House of Seleucus (1902) and Jerusalem under the High Priests 
(1904) he soon became recognized as one of the leading authori¬ 
ties on the Hellenistic Age. Many articles in Hastings’ Diction¬ 
ary of the Bible are by'Bevan, as well as those in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica on Alexander, Lysimachus, Perdiccas, Philip V, and 
the Ptolemies. One may also mention the article on ‘Deification’ 
in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics and the chapter on 
‘Mystery Religions’ in Christianity in the Light of Modern Know¬ 
ledge. 

The year 1913 saw two books by him of a new kind. Stoics 
and Sceptics and Indian Nationalism. The latter is a slight sketch, 
chiefly valuable for its combination of perfect friendliness and 
courtesy of style with unsparing lucidity. India, like a wounded 
person in a surgical frame, was complaining not so much that 
the frame hurt or did not fit; that could be remedied; she 
complained that she was still required to wear any frame at all 
and had no definite assurance that it would ever be taken off. 
It is curious how much of the same difficulty remained fourteen 
years later, when he published his Thoughts on Indian Discontents. 
But Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress in the end exhausted 
the patience even of Bevan. 

Stoics and Sceptics is a very well written and interesting study 
of two highly important forms of ancient thought. Stoic theory 
indeed remains the very foundation of Christian ethics, especially 
in the severe form in which they are stated by the Roman 
Church. ‘Virtue’, or complete concurrence with the will of 
God, is not merely required of all good men; it is absolutely the 
only thing of any real value. Health and sickness, happiness 
and suffering, are of no importance at all. Every man, by the 
condition of life in which God has placed him, has a part to 
play. It may be a cheerful part; it may be tragic. That docs 
not matter. All that matters is how he plays it. Bevan recog- 
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nizes this similarity, but makes two criticisms on the Stoic 
theory, one true, the other perhaps rather lacking in sympathy. 
He complains that the Stoic had little or no conception of 
progress; the end to strive for was not something to be reached 
by society in the future. Unity of will with God can be attained 
now, and there is not, nor ever can be, anything better than 
that. This is true of the Stoic, but is it not true also of the 
medieval Christian ? Is not the idea of progress, of an ideal to 
be attained in the future, mostly an innovation of the nineteenth 
century with its emphasis on philanthropy and on that material 
progress which meant so much to Bentham or Macaulay and 
absolutely nothing to Epictetus ? Sevan’s other criticism on 
the Stoic conception of duty has seemed to some critics rather 
unfair. Since material results are of no value, Bevan says that 
the Stoic regards himself as a messenger boy sent with a parcel 
in which he takes no interest. It is his duty to call at such and 
such addresses to deliver it, but if the recipient is out or dead, 
or if for any reason it cannot be delivered, that is no concern 
of his. He does not care. He has done all he was told to do. 
This is rather a parody of the Stoic doctrine that nothing but 
‘virtue’ is good; only the soul’s relation to God is of real value. 
Much the same with the Stoic doctrine of resignation to the 
will of God. If it is His will that your friend should die in agony 
no doubt you will weep. Being human you cannot help it. 
'EcrcoSev p^vroi pf) otevA^tiis. ‘But within, in the centre of your 
being, weep not.’ His will cannot be wrong or evil. Surely 
many of the saints would take exactly the same view. 

The riddle of the Sceptics has perhaps not yet been read. 
Their chief representative, Sextus Empiricus, seems at times to 
lose himself, as Bevan says, in barren logomachies ending in an 
excuse for believing anything or nothing. The method is 
certainly not one that appeals to us; but the result aimed at, 
and attained, seems to have some real value. The various 
Greek schools of philosophy were terribly apt to assert their 
views as systems of demonstrable truth, in possession of which 
you were definitely ‘wise’ while without it you were hojjelessly 
‘unwise’ and could really do nothing right, just as in the strict 
Christian theology good works done before Grace or without 
Grace ‘partake of the nature of sin’. In defence against this 
dogmatism the ancient Sceptics took refuge not, as we should, 
in common sense or an appeal to the facts, but in a series of 
dogmatical demonstrations of the impossibility of certain 
knowledge. You rejected all systems, and were guided by what 
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seemed probable, having regard to your own experience and 
the common opinion. ‘We do not’, says Sextus, ‘fight against 
the facts of life.’ 

The year 1914 made an interruption in Sevan’s life as in that 
of his contemporaries. Instead of living a life of peaceful study 
in the country he instantly came to London to join the Artists’ 
Volunteer Corps, but was soon called by the Government to 
more congenial work, first in the Ministry that wore the ill- 
omened name of Propaganda, afterwards changed to Informa¬ 
tion, and then towards the end of the war in the Political 
Intelligence Department of the Foreign Office. His work here 
was peculiarly valuable. The combined lucidity and patient 
understanding which he had shown in Indian Nationalism 
appeared in everything he wrote. His knowledge of antiquity 
illuminated The Land of Two Rivers (1917), while his study of 
the German mind. The Method in the Madness (1917), is a 
singularly fair and well documented analysis of that strange 
psychological aberration which has somehow transformed the 
Germany which we knew as a great leader of European thought 
into a kind of hostis humani generis. Like all savants Bevan was 
profoundly conscious of the intellectual debt which he owed to 
German learning; he had many German friends and was fond 
of travelling in the German-speaking parts of Europe. This 
not only enabled him to keep a balanced judgement but made 
his eventual condemnation more convincing, more inevitably 
true. The book is worth reading now, particularly for its 
revelation in bud of various strange ways of thought which have 
only blossomed in full under the Nazis. We find already in 
1914-17 the overweening racial pride, the appeal to the 
Anslandsdeutschen, the suggestion of mass transfers of populations 
to provide ‘room’ for Germany, and even—^what to most people 
has seemed a peculiar aberration of Hitler’s—a proposal for 
the endowment of unmarried mothers who will bear soldiers 
for the Reich. 

Bevan had too level a mind to forget, in the passions of war, 
the existence of German Liberals and friends of peace. When 
Rudolf Olden, the eminent Liberal journalist, wrote in exile a 
brilliant Uttle treatise on the possible future of Germany, Bevan 
generously undertook the work of translating it. It was pub¬ 
lished under the title Is Germany an Incurable Case ? and might 
well have had some influence in steadying English opinion on 
some important issues, but the whole edition was destroyed in 
a night in one of the great bombing attacks of 1941. 
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By inheritance Bevan was a man of ample private means, but 
soon after the conclusion of peace one of the sensational Stock 
Exchange failures of the generation suddenly engulfed practi¬ 
cally the whole of his investments and compelled him to give 
up his country house, resign from his club, and look quickly 
about him for paid work. With his abilities and reputation 
the task was not difficult. Still to most people the loss of their 
whole fortune would have caused a good deal of fret and 
disturbance, if not actual complaint; but members of his house¬ 
hold have reported that to him, when once the necessary steps 
had been taken, it seemed to make no difference. His children 
did not notice that anything particular had happened. King’s 
College offered him a congenial post as Lecturer in Hellenistic 
History and Literature. This he held from 1922 till 1933 when 
increasing deafness made teaching difficult and a legacy enabled 
him to retire. After this, though his interest in current affairs 
remained keen and showed itself by many letters to The Times 
and the Spectator, he concentrated more on the problems of 
religion and philosophy. In 1921 he had brought out a short 
memoir of Leslie Johnston, a brilliant young classical scholar 
in whom the war and its problems had quickened and deepened 
an absorbing interest in religion, a field in which he had found 
a guide and almost a confessor in Bevan. He also collected a 
number of essays under the name of Hellenism and Christianity. 
He was always conscious of the tension in his own mind between 
a rationalist attitude, the value of which he warmly appreciated, 
and what he sometimes called ‘the claims of the God of Israel’. 
In practical life and discussion he was quite exceptionally 
reasonable, just to opponents, scrupulous in his use of evidence 
and his determination not to be guided by mere emotion; in 
his essay East and West he emphasizes the great advance which 
India might gain by the greater assimilation of‘western rational¬ 
ism’ ; but at the same time in speculative matters he clung to the 
need of some ‘leap of faith’. This act of faith takes sometimes a 
philosophic form. ‘The belief in the coincidence of what ought 
to be with what is is the religious act of faith’ {Reason and Dogma, 
p. 238; cf. 246). It seems a bold hypothesis; one does not see 
him applying it in his masterly treatment of the German or 
the Indian problem. Sometimes again he seems to base his 
‘leap of faith’ on the actual historicity of the New Testament 
story. For instance, in Travellers beyond the Bourne, when 
comparing St. Paul’s visit to the ‘third Heaven’ with many 
similar cases, he differentiates it as a true experience 
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from the ‘mythical or literary’ stories. On similar principles, 
when explaining the Hellenistic idea of a Saviour who ‘is from 
eternity and never occurred’ (ioriv, fy^vero 2 .’ ovhrore), or a Logos 
which is the eternal interpreter between God and the universe, 
he emphasizes the insistence of Christianity on faith in a 
historical person rather than belief in a timeless doctrine. To 
Christianity, ‘this particular man, born on such and such a date, 
is the Saviour and is the Logos’. At other times, however, he 
emphasizes the difference between what he regards as the 
essentials of faith and belief in concrete events in history such as 
particular miracles [Reason and Dogma, p. 245). 

In such passages we seem to have signs of that inner tension 
between a purely rational philosophy and the ‘leap of faith’ of 
which Bevan himself was conscious. Perhaps something of the 
missionary remained in his blood when he was writing, with 
apparent detachment and great charm of style, his Sibils and 
Seers (1928) and other studies of Hellenistic thought. His 
collection of passages illustrating Later Greek Religion and his 
contributions to The Legacy of Israel (edited in co-operation 
with Charles Singer, 1927) show his unusually wide reading 
and fine discriminating power. His little book on Christianity 
in the Home University Library was among the marked 
successes of that well-known series. His Gifford Lectures on 
Symbolism and Belief, delivered in 1932-4, published in 1938, 
are on a deeper level of speculation. He found that the element 
of symbolism in our religious conceptions raises questions which 
‘take us to the very heart of the religious problem’. He ac¬ 
cepts something very like the Platonic view, that in religion 
man soon comes upon things not to be expressed in human 
language or adequately conceived by human minds. God is 
inexpressible and, as the Athanasian Creed puts it, ‘incompre¬ 
hensible’. Yet what we cannot fully comprehend or express in 
definite language we can partly comprehend and express by 
symbols. The lectures are concerned with those symbols ‘which 
purport to give information about the unseen world, those in 
which some resemblance between the symbol and the thing 
symbolized is essential’. He recognizes the impossibility to 
man of not thinking in human terms, that is, anthropomor- 
phically, but maintains that anthropomorphic ideas, if used as 
symbols, can be effective approaches to truth. He deals with 
the symbol or metaphor of Height—‘the Most High’, ‘the 
Supreme’—as applied to God; with that of Time in its relation 
to Eternity; with that of Light and of Spirit; and lastly with 
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the meaning of the ‘Wrath of God’ as a symbol for a conscious¬ 
ness of disharmony in the inner life of man, when, as a Stoic 
would say, his will was in futile discord against the omnipotent 
Will. 

Sevan was a true historian and a true artist. Exact and 
scholarly in his treatment of evidence, he used the resources 
of a fine imagination to understand past ages as belonging to 
the same texture with his own, and similarly to see contemporary 
events as processes rooted in the past and reaching out towards 
distant consequences. Essentially, too, he saw things ‘free from 
the dust of passion’. It was a sound instinct which led the 
Government to apply to certain ancient historians and scholars, 
like Bevan, Toynbee, and Hogarth, to draw up many of their 
contemporary studies and even handbooks. 

Above all Bevan was a devoted Hellenist. He regarded Greek 
civilization as, in some special sense, ‘rationalist’, that is, as 
involving, ‘an organization of society on rational principles for 
the attainment of certain ends’. And further, while always 
reserving the rights of ‘the leap of faith’, he considered that 
Greek civilization showed the central course in human develop¬ 
ment. He wrote to Professor Toynbee: 

You see the process of history rather as a continual repetition of 
civilizations . .. whereas to me it looks much more like a single process 
of unique stages. . . . For instance, to begin at the end, the present 
condition of the world seems to me something like which nothing has 
ever been before since Homo Sapiens was on the planet. And behind 
our modem world in time is the ancient Graeco-Roman civilization, 
the Hellenic civilization as you call it, which I see not simply as a 
civilization, but as the unique beginning of something new in the 
history of mankind. Never before the Greek culture came into being, 
never in parts of the globe outside the sphere of that culture, can we 
see a civilization of the same rationalist character. (I admit it is a 
question of degree: all mankind are rationalist up to a point.) That 
started a particular section of mankind on a new track. Rationalist 
civilization in its first embodiment came to grief and was overmn by 
primitive barbarians. Then, when it had gradually worked its way up 
again through the barbarian mass, it got a fresh embodiment in our 
modem ‘Western’ civilization. That is to say, rationalist civilization is to¬ 
day making only its second try. I see the movement of rationalist civiliza¬ 
tion in human history as it might be a battalion’s assault on a fortress. 
The first attack is brought to a standstill and then thrown back . . . 
but the attack is made again under conditions markedly different. 

He regards the whole process ... ‘a single Han spirituel in two 
efforts’. 
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1874-1943 

I N the death of Mr. F. M. Cornford the study of antiquity has 
lost one of the most powerful minds among its votaries as well 
as a character of singular distinction. He combined great per¬ 
sonal charm and courtesy with a certain aloofness and apparent 
indifference to worldly values and received opinions. A rather 
lonely thinker, he pursued a particular path of research which 
at first was not fully defined even to himself, but from tentative 
beginnings became gradually clearer and gave a unity to his 
intellectual life. 

Son of the Rev. James Cornford, he was born in 1874, had 
his education at St. Paul’s School, and won a classical scholar¬ 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge. He became a Fellow of 
Trinity in 1899 and a member of the staff in 1904. He was 
appointed the first holder of the new Chair of Ancient Philo¬ 
sophy in 1931. He lived almost uninterruptedly at Cambridge 
the whole of his life, except for a Course of Lectures at Harvard 
in 1928 and an inevitable uprooting in 1914, when his friends 
were somewhat surprised to hear of him as a Serjeant Major 
and Musketry Instructor at Grantham. They had not known 
that he was a first-class shot and had distinguished himself at 
Bisley. Later in the war he was transferred to the Ministry of 
Munitions. He married in 1909 Frances, the daughter of Sir 
Francis Darwin, whom he had met as a pupil of Dr. Jane 
Harrison, and whose poetry had already made an impression 
on her contemporaries. 

The influence of Jane Harrison cannot be overlooked in any 
account of Cornford’s work. It was in her rooms that the 
present writer first met him, listening intently to the lively 
discussions, meditative, admiring, and critical, seldom arguing 
but always—so one felt—taking ideas away with him to think 
over and re-examine. Jane Harrison was a teacher who com¬ 
bined certain minor defects, due in part to a lack of early 
training in the drudgery of exact scholarship and in part to 
a natural impulsiveness, with a width of learning, a force of 
historical imagination, and an infectious interest in her sub¬ 
ject which amounted to genius. Her influence on her younger 
contemporaries was immense. It would be hard to overrate 
the effect on the whole study of Greek Religion of the first 
chapters of her Prolegomena with their analysis of the three 
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great Attic Festivals. They showed once for all how the base 
of any sound study of Greek religion must no longer be the 
fictional and largely artificial figures of the Olympian gods, 
but the actual rites in which the religion expressed itself and, 
so far as we can divine them, the implications of those rites. 

Perhaps the secret of Miss Harrison’s influence over the 
young was in part the generosity of sympathy with which she 
discussed and criticized and helped forward their immature 
suggestions; in part, I think, it was that, like the keenest of the 
young themselves, she seemed always to be seeking for the key 
to the universe, or, if that is too much to say, for some deep- 
hidden and thrilling reality underneath the thick surface of 
conventions and unanalysed phrases. She was in pursuit of 
what the Greeks, or their primitive ancestors, really thought; 
and seemed at times to have a subconscious hope that, by find¬ 
ing that, one might make some approach to discovering what 
was really true. 

In Cornford’s work this seed ripened into critical maturity. 
His first book, Thucydides Mythistoricus (1907), was still groping 
towards a method. Historians were somewhat indignant with 
it. Some of its historical arguments, they said, could be defi¬ 
nitely disproved; while most of the problems it raised seemed 
to them irrelevant. The philosophers were more favourable, 
and one well-established Oxford scholar is reported to have 
said: ‘Much of the book is wrong, but I have learnt more from 
it than from any book I have read for years.’ The essential 
problem of the book was to see how a highly scientific and 
logical mind, like that of Thucydides, expressed itself in a 
language which did not yet possess a scientific or logical voca¬ 
bulary. The result is sometimes confusion—21s between atTio 
and Trp< 5 <|)aais—sometimes a sort of mythological language, as 
in the personification of 'Epcos and ’EAirls. In particular it made 
for the first time the important observation that Thucydides, 
Herodotus, the tragedians, and indeed all fifth-century writers, 
tend to see life in what has been called ‘the tragic pattern’, 
much as modern writers see it in terms of evolution. Life to 
them is a story of Growth, Hubris, Downfall; it is so with the 
day, with the year, with all plants and beasts and the human 
body; though often the first stage is taken for granted and 
attention concentrated on Pride and its Punishment. The 
conception that all things that live and grow must in the due 
course of time ‘make atonement for their injustice’ by perish¬ 
ing was not peculiar to Anaximander but was part of a common 
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atmosphere of thought. The book may be accused of over¬ 
emphasizing its argument and demanding of Thucydides a 
rigidity of scientific method which even modern philosophers, 
after centuries of scientific training, could hardly maintain. 
But the idea was a fruitful one, and the singular beauty of the 
writing made the book memorable. 

In 1912 came From Religion to Philosophy, a book which formu¬ 
lated and to a great extent succeeded in answering the main 
problem on which Cornford was to spend his life. ‘The origin 
of philosophy’, he writes, ‘cannot be understood without a 
study of the representations which philosophy inherits from 
religion,’ and which, as he shows, religion itself mostly inherited 
from the social order of the primitive tribe. Such ideas as Moira, 
Nomos, Phusis, Nemesis, are here analysed. Originating in the 
social group as a system of Moirai, each with its Nomoi—group 
functions which must be performed and territories which must 
not be overstepped—these ideas are transferred to the system of 
nature as a whole. The Ionian or ‘scientific’ tradition in one 
way, the ‘mystical’ tradition in another, are both still haunted 
by these ideas, the former working with the four elements, with 
genesis by a union of opposites, and the spatial idea of Moipa, the 
latter with AIkti and Time and unity. In later studies Cornford 
demurred to the description of the Ionian schools as ‘scientific’. 
As the late Professor Alexander puts it, ‘It is the vaguer, simpler, 
and more comprehensive problems which excite men’s mind 
first, when special knowledge is more limited’. Anaximander 
and Anaximenes and even Thales made comparatively little 
use of experiment or detailed observation; they plunged straight 
into the question of what the world is, what it is made of, and 
how it works, and their answers are all expressed in terms 
derivable from these primitive religious traditions. 

All human thought is conditioned by inherited concepts and 
beliefs and methods of thinking. The impact of new facts, new 
discoveries, and of conscious experiment and reflection, makes 
changes on the surface, but the vast mass of unconscious and 
therefore uncriticized assumptions lies beneath, undisturbed 
and profoundly influential. We see, so to speak, the peaks of 
the iceberg which gleam in the sun but cannot see the great 
mass which lies under water. 

If we ask what exactly was new in this treatment of ancient 
problems we may say it was largely a question of emphasis. 
Cornford owed much, for example, to Glotz and DurUieim. 
Every competent scholar admits the importance of the historical 
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imagination, especially in pure ‘semantics’. It has been well 
said: 'Pater does not mean the same thing as father or phre. It 
means something that no longer exists in the world.’ The same 
point can be put less paradoxically: 'Pater is the Latin for father, 
but a Roman father had all sorts of relations to his society which 
a modern father has not.’ Historians were ready to explain that 
Greek i^rmoKporla was not the same thing as modem democracy. 
But it was among the weaknesses of traditional scholarship that 
it too often forgot to use the historical imagination continuously 
and effectively. Historians would duly note the documentary 
evidence showing the difference between ancient Athenian 
democracy and that of modern Europe, but would often not 
realize that almost every sentence in a classical Greek writer, 
after it has been what we call ‘correctly translated’, needs 
further interpretation if we want to know what it really means. 
Cornford was always searching for the real meaning as distinct 
from the defensible construe. 

Jane Harrison had been vividly conscious of this obstacle to 
our understanding of ancient thought and speech. She would 
sometimes exclaim that ‘semantics’ were all that mattered, and 
that what was called ‘sound scholarship’ in itself, unilluminated 
by imagination, ‘got you nowhere’. It was a dangerous doctrine, 
easily capable of being misunderstood and leading to remarks 
about gleiss houses. But she did with patient research and great 
imaginative insight pursue the ‘real meaning’ of names, phrases, 
and rites which the average archaeologist was content to leave 
unanalysed. She may sometimes have been insufficiently 
critical in her use of anthropological analogies; but critics like 
Malinowski have remarked on the soundness of her anthropo¬ 
logical understanding, and anyone who is disposed to doubt 
the value of such analogies would do well to compare the 
elaborate discussion of mysteries and initiations in Lobeck’s 
Aglaophamus with the treatment of the same subject in Themis. 
Themis had the main key to the problem and could give an 
answer in accordance with it; Lobeck’s magnificent learning 
and scrupulous treatment of masses of apparent evidence could 
reach no answer, simply because he lacked the key. Some¬ 
thing similar may be said of Miss Harrison’s analysis of the 
Kouros and of what she called ‘the Eniautos Daimon*, denoting 
common elements which recur in countless different worships 
associated with various particular gods. It must be admitted, 
no doubt, that she had the vices of her qualities: She was so 
eager to penetrate beneath the suri^ce that she almost grew to 
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dislike the surface itself and to love what lay below—and the 
deeper below the better. The radiant Olympian became a mere 
obstacle to be swept away; if treated as a thing of value in him¬ 
self his radiance became in her eyes too like the self-satisfaction 
of a person far too easily pleased with himself. The primitive 
helpless Urdummheit, full of craving and terror, and a sense of 
its utter dependence on the placation of Powers infinitely formi¬ 
dable and beyond its comprehension, roused her to a sort of 
protective sympathy. She at times seemed to feel that in them 
she had reached a bed-rock; she had found at last something 
‘real’. 

Cornford with his ‘sound scholarship’ and his calm philo¬ 
sophic insight took from this teaching just what he wanted and 
threw aside what he did not want. He obtained a constant and 
vivid awareness of the world of assumptions and ways of thought 
which lies under the surface of ancient philosophy and poetry, 
and indeed of ancient language itself; but he used that aware¬ 
ness of the undercurrents as an instrument for the fuller under¬ 
standing of upper streams. To understand Heraclitus or 
Anaximander, to understand even Plato and Aristotle, it was 
necessary to realize the atmosphere of thought and feeling in 
which they lived, and the habits of thought which they had 
accepted by inheritance and without criticism from primitive 
ages. The search for the undercurrents fascinated him, parti¬ 
cularly no loubt in the Pre-Socratics, who were unintelligible 
without it. Almost every sentence quoted from them, every 
opinion attributed to them by the Doxographi, is a riddle. 
This is recognized in the case of Heraclitus, but it is true of the 
others as well. And the best key to the riddle is a patient 
imaginative attempt at understanding the mental atmosphere 
which they breathed. To attain this a student must constantly 
remind himself, not merely that words like MoTpa, 'YPpis, ’EpivCrs, 
have no exact English equivalent, but also that f|Xios does not 
mean ‘sun’, or yfi ‘earth’, or 6665 ‘god’, as we use those words. 
To understand this perfectly is no doubt a goal beyond our 
reach. One is not surprised Aat Cornford after a lecture on the 
Pre-Socratics was heard to murmur: ‘I find these people in¬ 
exhaustibly interesting’. And again: ‘How different everything 
must have been when one really believed the stars were animals!’ 
Here too was an abiding principle of Miss Harrison’s: ‘No 
subject is ever worked out.’ 

Similar methods applied to a different subject led to his 
remarkable book on The Origin of Attic Comedy (1914), in which 

xxnc 31 
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he traced—to my mind convincingly—^various fixed elements 
in Comedy to the fertility ritual of Dionysus as vegetation spirit 
or Year God. It is perhaps unsuitable for me to comment on 
the main theory of this book as it is in part a confirmation 
or development of a suggestion of my own about the ritual 
sequence, corresponding exactly to the wheat-ritual of Osiris, 
which is found in one type of tragedy; but in re-reading certain 
chapters which seemed bahnbrechend in 1914, one feels almost 
surprised that it should have been necessary to argue at length 
that the Drama performed by the AiovOctou texvitoi at the 
Dionysia in the Theatron of Dionysus should have had as its 
base the actual ‘doings and sufferings’ of that god. The subject 
is certainly not yet ‘worked out’, but traces of the fertility ritual 
in its different forms can with little doubt be found in Tragedy, 
Old Comedy, and New Comedy. Cornford carried his analysis 
further into a study of the stock masks or traditional characters 
of Comedy, a matter which also would repay further research. 
He followed up this study many years later in a lecture on 
Comedy to the Workers’ Educational Association, comparing 
the Aristotelian concept of KdQopais with the Freudian ‘release’, 
and supporting the view that Aristotle’s theory, which, owing 
to the fragmentary state of the Poetics, we associate always with 
Tragedy may have been first formed to explain Comedy, which 
it suits so much more simply. 

In 1927 occurred an incident which to Cornford was a source 
of great interest and considerable labour, and perhaps had an 
effect upon the form of his later writings. The venerable Dr. 
Philip Wicksteed had been working for some years at a transla¬ 
tion, with introduction and commentary, of Aristotle’s Physics, 
but was overtaken by paralysis and symptoms of approaching 
death. His mind, which was still quite lucid, was stored with 
material for finishing the book, but he could no longer write and 
no one in his circle of friends had anything like adequate 
knowledge of his abstruse subject of study to be able to help 
him. Wicksteed had a vivid conception of what he wanted to 
do with the Physics. He saw that Aristotle was operating with 
concepts of place, space, movement, and the like, quite different 
from ours, and he believed that modem physics, on the philo¬ 
sophic side, might learn something fi“om those concepts, much 
as modem mathematics are said to have learnt new ideas fi:om 
Plato. He was determined to translate the Physics very boldly, 
trying to express the ‘real meaning’ of the Greek in whatever 
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phrases seemed to represent it most clearly in untechnical 
English. This is, of course, an extraordinarily difficult task. If 
the word Kivricns has a meaning wider than ‘motion’ but not so 
wide as ‘change’, Wicksteed translates it ‘motion or progress 
from this to that’. There is awkwardness here, and perhaps 
Ross is wiser in saying simply; ‘As the lesser of two evils I have 
adopted the translation ‘motion’ or ‘movement’... this rendering 
should be recognised as being to some extent conventional.’ 
This implies a definite demand on the Greekless reader to make 
an effort of the imagination; and probably without that effort 
it is impossible to understand the Physics at all. Wicksteed’s own 
Greek scholarship was at times open to criticism, but his great 
knowledge of medieval philosophy often enabled him to see 
points which many a finer scholar would have missed. It was 
a hard blow to him when it seemed that his work was to be 
fruitless. It will be seen at once how similar this approach to 
ancient thought was to that which Cornford himself was follow¬ 
ing, and when he heard what Wicksteed needed, he, with an 
unselfishness extraordinary even for him, put his own work 
aside and offered his services. The dying man greeted him with 
the words, ‘This is the greatest kindness I have ever received in 
my life.’ Day by day, sometimes for nearly an hour at a time, 
Wicksteed would dictate very slowly but almost without any 
hesitation large parts of the introduction while Cornford ‘wrote 
as fast as the pencil would travel’. It was a strange collabora¬ 
tion. ‘I have the impression’, wrote Cornford, ‘that his mind 
has become independent of his body, untouched by the physical 
discomforts, and able to draw upon some spiritual force at 
will.’ 

The revision of another man’s manuscript is zilways apt to 
be a heavier job than it appears at first sight. Much work was 
necessary and it was not till 1929 that the first volume of the 
Physics was published in the Loeb collection and the second 
not till 1934. In one way it diverted Cornford from his principzd 
interests; in another perhaps it gave him some useful practice 
in the method followed in his later Platonic work. Plato’s 
Theory of Knowledge, containing ‘a translation of the Theaetetus 
and Sophist with a running commentziry’, was published in 1935 
and was followed by similar treatments of the Timaeus in 1937, 
and the Parmenides in 1939. 

Of these three remarkable books one may notice, first, the 
vehicle of their publication. They all appeared in the Inter¬ 
national Library of Psychology. TTiey were meant to appeal in 
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the first place not to the classical scholar interested in Plato’s 
language, but to the psychological student who wanted to under¬ 
stand Plato’s thought. The thought rather than the language 
was his main concern, though doubtless that concern could 
only be satisfied by specially careful linguistic study. Secondly, 
the translation, like Wicksteed’s translation of the Physics, was 
definitely meant to serve this purpose. Compared with the 
usual translations Cornford and Wicksteed were both guided 
by the same ideal, though Cornford’s own beauty of style and 
exact scholarship, together perhaps with a due sense of the 
difference between Plato’s writing and Aristotle’s, had their 
natural effect. Again, the ‘current commentary’, taking each 
stage of the argument as it came and carefully discussing and 
analysingits meaning, was also the method ofWicksteed’sP4>''^ia. 

Lastly, it has been well observed about these books that they 
show the progress ^From Religion to Philosophy in Cornford’s own 
mind; that is to say, having long and deeply studied the inevi¬ 
table presuppositions inherited by the Greek philosophers from 
the primitive past, he now focused his interest on the philosophy 
itself. For this purpose he studied certain other presuppositions; 
in particular the contemporary science and mathematics which 
formed, as it were, the frame of the philosophers’ conception 
of the world. If Plato required ten years of strict mathematical 
study as a preliminary to philosophy proper, and laid down 
for the Academy the rule dyecop^rpnTos elaiTco, it seems 

reasonable to suppose that in order to understand Platonic 
philosophy at the present day one should not merely under¬ 
stand mathematics but more particularly should understand 
the mathematics that Plato taught. Cornford spent a long time 
in a very serious study of ancient Greek mathematics from the 
elusive fragments of the early Pythagoreans down to the fully 
accessible but misleading commentaries of Proclus, and made 
at least a vigorous attempt to master the general Weltanschauung 
of ancient science. Thus equipped he could expound the Par¬ 
menides and the Timaeus as serious and intelligible contributions 
to the dialectic of ancient thought. He was justly intolerant of 
critics of the Parmenides who thought the more mathematical 
parts of Plato could be left out as insignificant, and still more 
of those who treated arguments which by a modern standard 
seem captious or merely fantastic as intentional parodies, and 
thus ‘charge the prince of philosophers with the most weari¬ 
some joke in all literature’. In his interpretation of the Time^ 
he observed equally his principle of interpreting the mind of 
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his author by reference to the background of contemporary 
conceptions out of which his personal contributions to thought 
developed, with no importation of ideas which had, and could 
only have had, their birth in the environment of a later age. 
He considered that Taylor, for example, was mistaken in father¬ 
ing on Plato certain Christian notions of the relation of God to 
man and the universe. 

There can be little doubt as to the great value of these three 
‘running commentaries’ to the elucidation of ancient thought. 
But they were difficult reading, and it is interesting to note how 
the same method, applied in a bolder and freer way, in the 
Republic produced what might almost be called a popular 
success. Owing to its subject, no doubt, the Republic has a much 
wider appeal than these other dialogues. The book had also 
been repeatedly translated before—there were four quite recent 
translations into English—which gave the new translator a 
certain sense of freedom. He was not bound to be as meti¬ 
culously precise as he would be in interpreting a strange or 
little-known document. He could, for instance, translate the 
famous yEwalov vfE02ios as ‘a bold flight of invention’ with less 
compunction when he knew that the literal, though terribly 
misleading, translation, ‘a noble lie’, was current in the ordinary 
texts. 

The Republic, ‘translated with introduction and notes’ (1941), 
though not his greatest intellectual achievement, represents the 
most mellow and mature fruit of his characteristic method of 
work. Never content with the superficial, he analysed, dug 
deep, used daringly his powers of language and historical 
imagination, in order to make the thought of his ancient author 
clear and intelligible to an ordinary educated reader, and in 
the Republic he achieved this aim most completely. The subject 
itself, the fine style of the original, and Cornford’s own strong 
interest in the same problems as they recur in modern society, 
all contributed to this success. 

His Platonic writings involved him in two controversies with 
a bearing on modern affairs. He protested strongly against a 
view of Greek philosophy which has been from time to time 
fashionable, which regards the lonians from Thales to Demo¬ 
critus as really scientific thinkers, and consequently as generally 
‘advanced’ or ‘democratic’ teachers, as contrasted with Plato, 
the superstitious oligarchic reactionary. In a paper read to the 
Hellenic and Roman Societies in 1942 he showed how much 
tradition and how little experiment there was in the great 
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lonians. In an address to the Classical Association about the 
same time he vigorously defended Plato against the charges of 
such writers as Crossman, He was equally strong against the 
attempt made recently by a few clever scholars to discover the 
key to all ancient thought and history in ‘economic deter¬ 
minism’ and ‘dialectic materialism’. 

An idea which made a deep impression on his mind in his 
last years was derived from Mrs. Chadwick’s lectures on Poetry 
and Prophecy. In the great history of the origins of literature 
projected by Professor Chadwick and his wife one important 
division was literature in, so to speak, its pre-natal stage, in 
societies which had no alphabet or art of writing. In that stage, 
they argue, strange as it may appear, there have been great 
achievements of intellect as well as of artistic beauty, and the 
poet, prophet, sage. Shaman, ori 2iri ttote 6vojia26p£vos, 

is everywhere a known and respected figure. His method is 
more inspirational than scientific, but it is by no means mere 
fraud nor yet nervous morbidity. Cornford felt the great 
importance of the Chadwicks’ results for the understanding of 
early Greek ‘wisdom’ and, though we cannot suppose him 
to have attached much objective value to the visions and 
journeys of the ancient or modern Shamans, he strongly insists 
on the importance of inspirational philosophy: 

Books on psychology have mostly been written by philosophers and 
men of science whose habits of thought are uncongenial to that poetic 
imagination (as we call it) which can ‘see into the life of things’ and 
lose the sense of separate existence in a communion of feeling with the 
whole of Nature.... It is not wise, or even genuinely scientific, to brush 
aside as idle fancy or outworn superstition the experience of the greatest 
poets because it is beyond the reach of the ordinary man and cannot be 
translated into terms of what he would call an ‘explanation’. 

This passage is taken from a book left unfinished at Com- 
ford’s death, a history of the development of Greek thought 
with special reference to the presence in Plato of both streams 
of intellectual effort. 

Though almost all his teaching life was passed in Cambridge, 
his wide democratic sympathies were shown by his long con¬ 
nexion with the Working Men’s College. It is calculated that 
for forty summers he never missed guiding the W.M.C. Summer 
Excursion round Cambridge. Moreover, some of his most 
interesting and characteristic lectures were given to the W.E.A. 
or similar bodies. One thinks especially of the sketch, B^ore 
and After Socrates, which by its combination of attractive style 
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and lucid structure provides a model of exposition for the non¬ 
specialist. This had its origin in four extension lectures at a 
summer school. One may class with it the paper on Comedy 
mentioned above, and another arguing that the ideas of space 
and time which seem to most of us simply obvious data of 
common sense are really a tradition from the theories of Greek 
philosophers; without those theories he thought it possible that 
the common man’s ideas of space might just as easily have been 
almost ‘Einsteinian’ as Euclidean. 

The serene and gentle charm of his nature in later life made 
even his oldest friends sometimes forget the lively reformer, at 
once idealist and satirist, of his early years at Cambridge. His 
Microcosmographia Academica (1908) is one of the few university 
satires that have outlived their occasion and even their genera¬ 
tion. Less widely known was his brilliant account of the founda¬ 
tion of the Ministry of Munitions in the style of the first chapter 
of Genesis, with the contrary views of Jahvist and Elohist 
strongly marked in accordance with a burning controversy of 
the time. There are stories also of the Latin Valentines sent to 
his colleagues on appropriate occasions. 

He never lost interest in University politics, but he soon 
ceased to take an active part in them. He felt more at home in 
the SEcopriTiKos pios, in study and teaching, and in solitary 
reflection. It was sometimes remarked that he seldom ‘talked 
things over’ with his colleagues. He did not, as was a common 
practice at Trinity, hand round his compositions for their 
criticism. He did not care to put out his theories for preliminary 
discussion with friends. Some of those who knew him as a boy 
are disposed to attribute this solitariness, which seemed at times 
almost moroseness, to the prolonged overwork and strain of his 
later school years. But one must remember that an artist always 
hates to show his works to the world ‘before they are ready’; and 
in Cornford the artist and poet was always lying in wait behind 
the savauit. 

The values by which his life was guided were, I should say, 
to a singular degree those of the artist and the philosopher. 
Music meant a very great deal to him. He even started learn¬ 
ing to play the viola when he was fifty and the children were 
small, partly in the hope, so he said, of having in course of time 
a foil family orchestra. Poetry meant even more, especially 
perhaps the poetry of the seventeenth century. He once 
described how his first discovery of Milton opened a new world 
to him. And no doubt the search for philosophic understand- 
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ing was the main occupation of his life. Yet he had practical 
gifts as well. In his own quiet circle one could feel the essential 
beauty of his character, the gentleness, the unselfishness, the 
utter remoteness from all that is worldly or violent. His wife’s 
long illness brought out his infinite practical helpfulness and 
patience. His relations with a series of brilliant children, whose 
opinions were at times vehemently opposed to his own, and 
whom he encouraged ‘to sail away like ships’ in pursuit of their 
own ideals, were a model to those parents who believe in the 
supreme power of affection and the value of freedom. 

Gilbert Murray 
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SIR ALLEN MAWER 

1879-1942 

Allen MAWER was bom at Bow on 8 May 1879. He was 
.IV the elder son, and second of the five children, of George 
Henry Mawer and Clara Isabella Allen. His parents were people 
of strong religious feeling of a humane evangelical cast, which 
respected learning, and was entirely free from intolerance. It 
may be said that the whole character of Mawer’s life was deter¬ 
mined by the nature of his upbringing in childhood. The first 
stages of his education were undertaken by his father and mother, 
from whom he acquired an abiding love of literature and a 
sound elementary training in Greek and Latin grammar and in 
the details of history. He also acquired, though unconsciously, a 
sense of intellectual responsibility and a conviction that a life 
devoted to study was well spent. 

His more regular instruction began at the age of ten, when 
he entered the Coopers’ Company Grammar School. At the 
end of his first term he won a scholarship, with which event his 
education ceased to be a charge upon his parents. In 1897, after 
preparation by private study, he sat as an External candidate 
for the Honours Degree in English of London University, and 
obtained a First Class in the examination. In the autumn of 
1898, as a graduate, he entered University College, London, 
where for the first time he came into association with a group of 
contemporaries engaged in the studies which attracted him. To 
the end of his life he w^ls grateful to University College for this 
experience. In October 1901 he entered Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, as a foundation scholar, and resided there 
for three years, obtaining what was then the unprecedented 
honour of a double mark of distinction in the English sections of 
the Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos. With the support 
of a Research Studentship awarded him by the College, he 
spent the next year on an inquiry into the history of the Scan¬ 
dinavian invasions of England. In October 1905, on the report 
of the experts who had examined his thesis on this subject, the 
College elected him to a Fellowship. A few weeks earlier he had 
been appointed Lecturer in English in the University of Sheffield, 
where he remained until his election in 1908 to the Joseph 
Cowen Professorship of Language and Literature in Armstrong 
College, Newcastle. 

xxrs 3 K 
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During the thirteen years of his professorship in Newcastle the 
future course of his life and work was in all essential respects 
decided. In 1909 he married Lettice, daughter of the Rev. C. 
Heath of Cheltenham, by whom he had four daughters, and a 
son who died in infancy. For much of this period his home was 
Steel Hall among the hills to the west of Newcastle. It was a 
happy choice, for it gave him abundant opportunity for the 
expeditions on foot or bicycle which were among his greatest 
pleasures, and a knowledge of country life and habits which he 
could have obtained in no other way. It was at Newcastle that 
he first acquired responsible experience of the details of univer¬ 
sity administration with which his later years were increasingly 
occupied. Before the end of his Newcastle professorship he was 
already marked out as a man to whom high academic office was 
bound to come. 

But the most significant feature of this phase of his career was 
the gradual concentration of his studies upon the field of research 
offered by English place-names. The thesis by which he had 
obtained his fellowship had been in effect a preliminary sketch 
for a large-scale work on the effects of the Scandinavian settle¬ 
ments in England. It was to run on historical lines, and to show 
the colonies in their proper relation to the Scandinavian world 
from which they arose. The historical interest was always strong 
in Mawer, and was expressed in a number of publications which 
in the last resort go back to this large design. They include two 
chapters on early Scandinavian history in the Cambridge Medie¬ 
val History (vol. iii, 1922), an admirable survey of early Scan¬ 
dinavian expeditions entitled The Vikings (Cambridge, 1913), 
and above all a remarkable article entitled ‘The Redemption of 
the Five Boroughs’ {English Historical Review, xxxviii, 1923), 
which showed that the distinction between Danes and Norwe¬ 
gians was an important political factor in tenth-century England. 
On the other hand, the idea of a general survey of Anglo- 
Scandinavian history gradually receded as the complexities of 
the field became plainer. In particular, it was clear that a 
systematic review of the evidence supplied by place-names would 
be an essential preliminary to the larger scheme, and that this 
review would in itself be more than enough to occupy a working 
lifetime. In order to obtain the roughest estimate of the strength 
of Scandinavian influence in different parts of England, it would 
be necessary to study the place-names of each district as a whole, 
and to take account of the innumerable English names which 
everywhere survived the age of Scandinavian immigration. For 
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historical reasons studies of this kind are most easily organized 
county by county, and in 1920 Mawer published the results of 
eight years’ investigations in a volume on the Place-Names of 
Northumberland and Durham. 

In the preface to this volume he laid down the principle that 
‘no single county can be dealt with satisfactorily apart from a 
survey of the field of English place-nomenclature as a whole’. 
He expressed the same idea more elaborately in a paper entitled 
English Place-Name Study which he read before this Academy in 
1922. It was the main object of this paper to bring the concep¬ 
tion of a national place-name survey within the range of practical 
discussion, and in this it was remarkably successful. Mawer, 
who had already been in communication with historians and 
philologists likely to be sympathetic, obtained both the formal 
and the financial support of the Academy for the projected 
survey. Within a year he had brought into being a society 
composed of interested persons, provided it with a constitution, 
and laid down the lines of its future activities. The head-quarters 
of the Society were fixed in the University of Liverpool, where 
Mawer in 1921 had become Baines Professor of the English 
Language. The publications of the Society began in 1924 with 
two preliminary volumes; one, a collection of essays by various 
hands, the other, a dictionary of the chief elements found in 
English place-names, which was intended to be used as a 
companion to the volumes issued by the Society on individual 
counties. Thenceforward until his death Mawer remained the 
Honorary Director and Secretary of the Society, sharing the 
management of its finances with a succession of Honorary 
Treasurers, but retaining the sole responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of its organization. Throughout this period he and the 
present writer acted together as General Editors of the volumes 
containing the Survey which it was the purpose of the Society 
to undertake. From the start it was Mawer’s object to attract all 
scholars interested in place-names into co-operation with the 
scheme, for he was convinced that only so could a succession of 
annual volumes be maintained on the projected scale. Four of 
the eighteen county volumes which have so far been produced 
were the work of other hands. Dr. A. H. Smith was responsible 
for the volumes on the Place-Names of the North and East 
Ridings of Yorkshire, and Dr. P. H. Reany for those on Essex 
and Cambridgeshire. 

Before the first county volumes could be compiled it was 
necessary to reach an important decision about the range of the 
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material which should be brought under review. There were a 
few counties where the bulk of the records needed for the Survey 
had already been published. But at a very early date in the 
history of the Survey it became evident that, if its aims were to 
be realized, manuscript sources must be used on a scale far larger 
than had ever been attempted before. This conclusion greatly 
increased the cost of producing the Survey, and it was at this 
point that the financial aid which the Academy has always 
afforded to its work was of the greatest value. For a few years 
the collection of forms from manuscripts was undertaken by un¬ 
paid workers, but the Academy’s grant soon made it possible 
to engage professional assistance. In the years before the war 
the investigation of manuscript sources—a task covering private 
collections as well as records in public custody—was mainly in 
the hands of Mr. J. E. B. Cover, who had carried out the re¬ 
searches needed for the volumes on the Place-Names of Devon. 
From 1929 until the association was broken by the war Mr. 
Cover was Sub-Editor of the Survey. Mawer was thus freed 
from anxiety about the provision of the material needed for the 
Survey and enabled to concentrate upon the work of inter¬ 
pretation and local inquiry. Even so, the burden was heavy, 
Mawer always approached the linguistic problems raised by the 
Survey with the topographical situation in the background of 
his mind. He was keenly alert to the risk of advancing ex¬ 
planations which, though philologically possible, were contra¬ 
dicted by the nature of the ground. He was indefatigable in 
resort to persons who knew the country with which the Survey 
at the time was dealing, and he never missed an opportunity of 
testing interpretations by personal visits to sites. 

Looking back across the eighteen years which Mawer devoted 
to the undertaking, one can see that its course began at a pro¬ 
pitious moment. Ceneral interest in the subject was widespread; 
the fundamental principles of place-name study had been es¬ 
tablished earlier in the century, and a number of scholars were 
endeavouring to carry them into effect. Mawer’s own volume 
on Northumberland and Durham and Professor Ekwall’s Place- 
Names of Lancashire were illustrations of this tendency. Never¬ 
theless, a survey which should cover in detail the place-names of 
all England was a formidable undertaking, and no one but a 
man of signal determination would have attempted it. For one 
thing, it entailed a vast correspondence. The Survey lacked the 
advantages, if it escaped the inconveniences, of an ent^risc 
maintained by the Government. It was necessary to enlist the 
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support of a large number of subscribers before the scheme could 
go forward. The whole burden of this task fell on Mawer, 
although before long the future of the project was so far secured 
that he could engage secretarial help. He was always careful to 
keep in touch with interested persons. He was punctilious in 
answering the questions which they put to him by letter. He 
lectured to local societies in all parts of England, and he indicated 
the aims and illustrated the methods of the Survey in two short 
publications which had a wide circulation— Place-Names and 
History (1922) and Problems of Place-Name Study (1929). Amid 
academic responsibilities, which steadily became heavier as time 
went on, he took every occasion of explaining the work of the 
Society to those who might be interested in its results. 

Mawer’s attitude towards the central problems of place-name 
study may fairly be described as conservative. He followed the 
work of other scholars, foreign and English, with the closest 
attention, and was quick to appreciate the significance of their 
discoveries. He had the sincerest admiration for the intensive 
study devoted to English place-names in the Universities of Lund 
and Uppsala, and in particular, for the brilliant and massive 
achievement of Professor Ekwall, to whom the Place-Name 
Survey was indebted for invaluable assistance on detailed points 
of interpretation. Nevertheless, to the end of his life, Mawer 
himself retained an outlook on place-name study which was 
natural to one who had been a pupil of Skeat, and had come as 
a young man under the influence of Bradley, Stevenson, and 
other pioneer investigators. He was unwilling to introduce into 
the interpretation of place-names any a priori generalizations, 
such as the assumption that personal names are only compounded 
with terminations denoting sites of habitation. His own famili¬ 
arity with the manner in which place-names arise to-day made 
him disinclined to accept interpretations which presupposed the 
currency of words unknown to the written language or to dialect. 
He disliked what he called ‘dredging the etymological dictionary’ 
for explanations of hard names which further evidence might 
simplify. On the vexed question of the extent to which unre¬ 
corded personal names are preserved in place-names, Mawer, 
again, stood in line with earUer English scholars. Like them he 
was always conscious of the inadequate range of the authorities 
from which knowledge of Old English personal nomenclature is 
mainly derived. He was impressed by the variety of the forms 
produced by different types of hypocoristic development, and 
was convinced that they are most imperfectly represented in the 
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heroic poems, the formal witness-lists, the historical writings, 
and the necrologies which are the basic materials for this study. 
His opinion was confirmed by the names of this class, previously 
unrecorded, which have come to light during the past thirty 
years. Here, as throughout his work, Mawer was unwilling 
to dogmatize. Few scholars as learned as he can have been 
readier to admit the limitations of the available evidence, or the 
necessity of keeping an open mind towards the possibility of an 
alternative explanation. 

In 1929 the current of Mawer’s activities was suddenly 
changed by his election as Provost of University College, London. 
It gave him unqualified pleasure to return in this way to the 
place where the nature of his career had been determined. He 
identified himself with the life of the College, and devoted his 
fullest energies to its interests. Those who followed the course of 
his Provostship within the College have elsewhere recorded their 
appreciation of his devotion to its fortunes, and their sense of the 
humanity with which he interpreted his official duties. One who 
was not thus placed can merely note that the well-being of the 
College was obviously Mawer’s primary interest in his later 
years, and that there was no aspect of the College which did 
not at one time or another fill the centre of his thought. That, 
despite practical responsibilities so heavy and so gladly accepted, 
Mawer continued to the end the studies of his earlier life, proves 
at once the resilience of his personality and the depth of his re¬ 
gard for learning. However pressing the issues with which he was 
required to deal as Provost, he always swung back, when they 
were decided, to the familiar problems of place-name study. The 
accumulation of knowledge was resumed, and its results were 
put out year by year in volumes which increased in range and 
detail with the passage of time. 

A twofold responsibility like this would have been a strain 
upon the strongest worker. Mawer possessed great physical 
energy and took little thought for its conservation. In reality he 
was less strong than was sometimes inferred from his appearance 
and his way of life. The action of his heart was irregular. In 
1936 he had a serious heart attack while on a cycling holiday in 
France. In 1938 he lost consciousness for a considerable time 
at the end of a day in College. Some intermission of work was 
clearly becoming necessary when the outbreak of war brought 
a new series of duties upon him. The College was dispersed to 
various parts of England and Wales. For a time Mawer lived 
at Aberystwyth, to which place a large section of the College was 
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evacuated. An attempt to reunite the College in London was 
ended by serious damage to the fabric and the destruction of part 
of the library in September 1940. In November Mawer, with 
his administrative staff, removed to Stanstead Bury in the east 
of Hertfordshire. There, as formerly at Aberystwyth, Mawer 
exerted himself to the utmost in the task of holding together the 
scattered fragments of the College. He held himself ready at any 
time to travel for long distances with this object, and there can 
be no question that these journeys, often undertaken at night and 
in extreme discomfort, placed him under a strain to which his 
constitution was unequal. In addition to the activities which 
centred upon the College, Mawer was unremitting in his atten¬ 
dance at the various University committees of which he was a 
member. On 22 July 1942, without any warning of imminent 
danger, he collapsed and died while on his way from Stanstead 
Bury to a meeting of a committee in London. 

The importance of Mawer’s work received various forms of 
recognition. He was elected a Fellow of the British Academy in 
1930. He received the honour of knighthood in 1937, and be¬ 
came an Honorary D.C.L. of the University of Durham in the 
same year. His reputation among those throughout the country 
who respond to the interest of its past was in some ways more 
significant. He was everywhere regarded as an unfailing source 
of information about place-names, and it would be hard to 
overestimate the value of the service to sound learning which 
he rendered by his replies to his innumerable correspondents. 
But he was more than a learned consultant in the background. 
He knew the face of England intimately, and the travels by 
which he came to this knowledge gave him many friends. He 
was among the best-known scholars of his generation, and the 
memory of his personal qualities—his humour and kindliness, his 
generosity and tolerance—will reinforce for years the influence 
of the books which bulk so largely in the record of his life. 

For help in the preparation of this Memoir, I am indebted to Miss 
Millicent and Miss Irene Mawer, to Mr. E. L. Tanner, Secretary of 
University College, London, and to Miss Aileen Armstrong, now Secre¬ 
tary of the English Place-Name Society, who was closely associated with 
Sir Allen Mawer in the preparation of the volumes issued during his later 
years. 


F. M. Stenton 
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SIR STEPHEN GASELEE, K.C.M.G. 
1882-1943 

I N the Dictionary of National Biography the name of Stephen 
Gaselee heads two entries. The first is that of the Judge, 
knighted in 1825, whose most famous case, that of Bardell v. 
Pickwick, over which he presided in the thin disguise of 
Mr. Justice Stareleigh, has done disservice to his memory. 
He was the son of an earlier Stephen who had been a well- 
known surgeon in Plymouth, and it was for that constituency 
that his elder son, a Serjeant-at-law and the second Stephen of 
the D.N.B., sat as M.P. in the sixties of the last century. His 
younger son, Binsteed Gaselee, also a barrister, was the father 
of Henry Gaselee, and Henry of the Stephen who is the subject 
of this memoir. 

Henry Gaselee, born in 1842, was in College at Eton and in 
due course went up to King’s College, Cambridge. His name 
appears half-way down the list of Wranglers in the Mathe¬ 
matical Tripos of 1864, but, though he had been elected to a 
Fellowship in the previous year, he had decided to follow the 
family profession, entered at Lincoln’s Inn immediately after he 
had taken his degree, and, on being called, practised as an 
Equity draughtsman and conveyancer, retaining his Fellowship 
until 1882, a year after his marriage with Alice Esther, daughter 
of the Rev. George Frost. Frost belonged to a gifted family. His 
elder cousin, a Smith’s Prizeman and Chancellor’s Medallist, 
and his younger brother, who had been placed fourth in the 
Classical Tripos of 1848 immediately below J. E. B. Mayor, were 
both Fellows of St. John’s College, and George had graduated 
as a Wrangler on the same Foundation. He was second master 
of Kensington Grammar School and a successful army coach, 
and he was said to have studied thirty languages. Some of this 
versatility he would seem to have transmitted to the grandson 
who was bom in Brunswick Gardens on 9 November 1882. 

Stephen Gaselee, after a short experience at another prepara¬ 
tory school, went to Temple Grove at East Sheen and thence in 
1896 followed his father to Eton, having been placed second 
in the Election to College. His tutor at Eton was at first 
Charles Lowry, and, on Lowry’s departure for Tonbridge in 
1900, C. A. Alington, afterwards Headmaster and now Dean of 
Durham. His school career does not call for much comment. 
He rowed, played in the College Wall eleven (‘not a bad player, 
XXIX 3 L 
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being full of low cunning, but not really strong enough’, says an 
Oppidan opponent), edited the Eton College Chronicle, and won 
prizes for Ladn verse and also for chemistry. He was as a boy 
a good deal interested in science and he retained in later years a 
platinum crucible which he had acquired for private experi¬ 
ments, and sufficient knowledge of chemistry to analyse in an 
emergency the substance supplied for that purpose to the candi¬ 
dates in a University examination in which he was invigilating. 
The Classics, however, called him more insistently and in due 
course he won the Newcastle Medal and was elected to 
a scholarship at King’s. His tutor records that Gaselee changed 
httle in after life, and some traces of his future tenets and 
interests are perhaps already discernible in his school-days. He is 
remembered to have defended the Jacobite cause with passion in 
debate, to have written Latin Galliambic verses, and to have 
read a paper to a school society on the De contemptu mundi of 
Bernard of Morval. 

Gaselee went up to King’s in 1901 and for the next four years 
enjoyed to the full the amenities of undergraduate life. He was, 
for example, on the Committee of the Pitt Club and a regular 
attendant at weekly meetings of the Decemviri, a select debating 
society which drew its members mostly from King’s and Trinity. 
In King’s, presumably after reading Athenaeus, he founded 
a club named the Deipnosophists whose members attired them¬ 
selves in mauve and purple jackets and supped together not 
frugally on Sunday evenings. The College awarded him one of 
two Glynn Prizes for ‘such undergraduates in their second year 
as have been most distinguished for learning and regularity of 
conduct.’ ‘Learned’ Gaselee certainly was; and a contemporary 
speaks of his ‘regularity and outward reverence’ in Chapel. 
Otherwise he was ‘regular’ perhaps chiefly in the sense that he 
was little out at night. But that was at least in part because he 
usually played bridge within the College walls, and if he was, in 
the words of another contemporary, ‘incomparably the most 
prominent undergraduate of his year’, his prominence depended 
more on his social activities than on scholastic triumphs, for his 
academic record was not particularly distinguished. He was 
awarded no University scholarship, won no University prize 
(and perhaps competed for none), obtained a moderate First 
Class in Part 1 of the Classical Tripos in 1904, and a Second 
Class in Part 2 a year later. Since neither at that time nor there¬ 
after were his unusual abilities in doubt it may be inquired why 
they are not discernible here. Probably he devoted more time 
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than was prudent to amusing himself, but a more certain cause 
is that he was developing scholarly tastes of his own and pursu¬ 
ing them at the expense of the ordinary subjects of under¬ 
graduate study. 

In the case of a man whose interests and activities are as 
numerous and varied as Gaselee’s presently proved to be a 
strictly chronological account of his work is hkely to be confus¬ 
ing, and it will conduce to clearness if, here and elsewhere in this 
memoir, as each leading element in the complicated pattern 
comes clearly into view, it is followed through to the end. This, 
therefore, will be the place to speak of him as a bibliophil and 
bibliographer, for it was in early Cambridge days that his 
interest in Early Printed Books first became apparent, and then 
that he laid the foundations of his own magnificent collection, 
for he had both the means and the courage to acquire them at 
prices which, ridiculous as they now seem, were considerable 
for an undergraduate.^ He had worked at the University 
collection, learning much from the Librarian, F. J. H. Jenkinson, 
and as early as 1905 he had printed a hand-list of the McClean 
collection of Incunabula in the Fitzwilliam Museum.^ It was an 
interest he maintained throughout his life, extending it presently 
to rare books of the sixteenth century; and in 1920, when he 
issued a list of 300 such books in his possession, ^ he already 
owned more than 200 printed before 1500. At various times he 
worked a good deal at the Incunabula in Cambridge College 
Libraries, publishing a hand-list of those at Corpus ;■♦ his contribu¬ 
tions to The Library, frequent from 1921 onwards, are much con¬ 
cerned with Early Printed Books,® and when it became his turn 
to present a book to fellow-members of the Roxburghe Club he 
chose, and reproduced from the unique copy in the University 

’ T estimate that incunabula cost just about ten times what I used to pay 
for them when I began to collect, twenty-five years ago: the book for which 
I used to pay thirty shillings is now priced at fifteen pounds’ {Gutenberg- 
Jahrbuch, 1929, p. 303). 

* List of the Fifteenth-century books bequeathed to the Fitzwilliam Museum by 
F. McClean, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., by S. Gaselee, B.A., Scholar of King’s 
College. Cambridge, at the University Press. 

* A List of the Early Printed Books in the possession of Stephen Gaselee. Cam¬ 
bridge at the University Press. 

^ The Early Printed Books in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 1921. A list of those in the Magdalene 
College Library api}eared in the College Magazine, 1909, p. 48 (cf. 1910, 
p. 18). Some other work is recorded in Trans. Bibl. Soc., 1912-13, p. 190. 

® (^. also Studi Medievali, 1929, p. 173; 1932, p. loi. 
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Library, an enigma of Incunabulists—the Doctrinale of Alexan¬ 
der de Villa Dei of undetermined date, printed, probably in 
the Low Countries, in the types assigned to Lourens Coster by 
those who believe him to have been the inventor of printing.* 
Four years earlier, in 1934, Gaselee had presented to the 
University Library his own collection of Early Printed Books 
which had been growing steadily and now comprised more than 
300 volumes, some unique and very many from rare presses. It 
was the largest gift of the kind ever received by the University, 
and its importance was much enhanced by the fact that Gaselee’s 
choice of acquisitions had for some time been guided by conside¬ 
ration of the gaps in the University collection. In 1940 he 
reunited to them his collection of early sixteenth-century books 
which, if of less pecuniary value, by that time almost matched 
the first both in numbers and rarity.^ It was in view of these two 
splendid gifts that his name was in due course added to the 
University Roll of Benefactors, but it should be recorded that 
both before and after them he was a constant donor of books 
both to the University Library and to the libraries of the 
Classical Faculty and of his own College.^ 

In the summer of 1905 Gaselee left Cambridge, and, though 
occasionally seen there, was out of residence for two years. On 
the recommendation of A. C. Benson he had accepted the post 
of tutor to Prince Leopold of Battenberg, in whose company he 
visited countries and made friendships which were to have an 
influence on his future life. With Prince Leopold he went to 
Coburg where he became intimate with the Prince’s aunt, the 
Duchess of Coburg, and her daughters, Beatrice, afterwards 
the Infanta Beatrice of Bourbon-Orleans, and Marie, afterwards 
Queen of Rumania, who was presently to make him her literary 
executor; he went also to Madrid for the marriage of the 
Prince’s sister Ena to the King of Spain, to Italy, Egypt, and 

* The ^CosUriarC Doctrinale of Alexander de Villa Dei reproduced in collotype 
facsimile with introduction by Stephen Gaselee. Cambridge, Printed for presen¬ 
tation to the Members of the Roxburghe Club, 1938. 

* Lists of the books received by the University under these benefactions 
will be found in the Cambridge University Reporter^ I935-6j P- 363; 1941-2, 
p. 446: a brief note on the first by Gaselee himself in the Gutenberg^Jahrbuch^ 
1936, p. 227. See also C. U. Reporter^ 1943-4, p. 393. 

^ After Gaselee’s death his Coptic and Eg^tological books were, in 
accordance with his wishes, presented by his wife to Christ’s College, and 
his Petronian collection by anonymous donors to the University Library. 
Excluding pamphlets and ofiprints die first collection comprised more than 
300, the second more than 200, volumes. 
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Madeira. This experience of foreign courts and countries was a 
valuable preparation for the diplomatic duties which the future 
held in store, and it was in these years that he was first attracted 
to the Iberian peoples and in particular to Madeira and the Por¬ 
tuguese. At a later date he and his wife broke their regular habit 
of spending part of his annual leave in Madeira only on two 
occasions, once for a visit to the Queen of Rumania, and once, 
when the Queen was visiting Cyprus, to stay with the Governor, 
Sir Ronald Storrs, a friend from private-school days. 

Nobody who knew Gaselee in the first decade of the century 
would have expected his travels to lack incident, nor did they. 
At the wedding of King Alfonso in 1906 an anarchist’s bomb 
killed a score of persons in and about the cortege returning from 
the ceremony. Three years later Gaselee had been visiting 
Queen Marie in Bucharest, and after attending the midnight 
service on Easter Eve in the Metropolitan Church (‘where I 
stood for more hours than I now like to count in evening-dress 
and white kid gloves, holding in my hand a yellowish candle’) 
took the train for Constantinople armed with an Irade from the 
Sultan giving him leave to examine the Greek manuscripts in 
the Old Seraglio. He arrived on the eve of a mutiny, viewed the 
sights of Stamboul and listed the manuscripts to the accompani¬ 
ment of rioting and rifle-fire, and saw the Minister of Justice, 
Nazim Pasha, murdered on the steps of the house of Deputies and 
other people less purposefully killed and wounded in the streets.* 
Unruffled composure was at all times characteristic of him, and 
there is no reason to suppose that these experiences disturbed it. 

In the summer of 1907 Gaselee returned to Cambridge, and, 
settling down in a comfortable Victorian house once occupied 
by his grandfather’s cousin, Percival Frost, and now intermit¬ 
tently by his parents, prepared himself to submit a Fellowship 
dissertation in December and to edit the Cambridge Review during 
the following academic year. The managing committee of that 
usually sedate journal can hardly have foreseen the consequences 
of inviting so staunch a conservative to take charge of it, but in 
the event Gaselee’s opinions on Church and State, firmly held 
and expressed more provocatively than was his habit in later 
years, fluttered the most tranquil of academic dove-cotes; storm 
succeeded storm, and when his term of office came to an end in 
the following June, the sighs of relief from some senior members 
of the University were plainly audible. Gaselee’s own relief was 

* Gaselee described these events in The Greek Manuscripts in the Old Seraglio 
at Constantinople (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1916). 
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voiced with more humour in an entertaining copy of Goliardic 
verses signed W. Mapes and entitled Golias de Miseriis Editorum.^ 
His Fellowship dissertation dealt with Petronius. He had 
been busy with this author for six years, and though he had only 
left himself as many months to write up his results he produced 
a substantial piece of work which comprised an interleaved text 
with commentary, and a long introduction dealing with the 
personality of the writer, the place of his book in CJassical litera¬ 
ture, its literary history, the manuscripts, and the printed 
editions. The election took place in March 1908, but, though 
Gaselee’s dissertation was favourably spoken of by the referee, 
the two Fellowships available fell to a philosopher and a 
mathematician. It is the unenviable task of Fellowship-electors 
to construct an order of merit among candidates submitting 
work in widely dissimilar fields, and we need not assume that on 
this occasion their estimate of the evidence before them was 
faulty, but their decision was received with regret by some of 
their colleagues and with consternation by at least one College 
servant, and it was a disappointment both to Gaselee and to his 
parents who had naturally hoped that he would follow his father 
one step further into a King’s Fellowship. The risk that his 
failure to do so would debar him from academic life was averted 
two months later when he accepted the Pepysian Librarianship 
at Magdalene College. It was a prelude to the Fellowship to 
which he was elected in March 1909, but already his future in 
Cambridge seemed assured. In the autumn of 1908 he moved 
into Magdalene, living for a term or two on the staircase next 
the Chapel but presently sharing with a Siamese cat a large set 
of rooms on the ground floor of the Pepys Building which had 
once been Arthur Benson’s. The study, in which a fire burned 
throughout the year, looked out on the Fellows’ Garden, gay 
with apple and pear blossom in the spring, and there were rose- 
beds outside the windows, but these, by Gaselee’s direction, had 
been placed at a sufficient distance to preclude any risk of the 
scent entering the room, and it was a fragrance only of tobacco 
which greeted the visitor. He would find their tenant seemingly 
unoccupied, or at least ready to lay aside his book or pen at once, 
for Gaselee throughout his life combined with a very retentive 
memory and a capacity for reading very rapidly a remarkable 
power of getting things done without appearing to be busy; 
and where another, after working into the small hour^, might 
choose a novel or other light literature to read himself to sleep, 

* Cambridge Review^ 1907-^, p* 445. 
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he would take to bed some work of formidable austerity— 
a Gothic grammar, perhaps, or a Greek text of Gregory of 
Nazianzus. Fortified by a cigar and a somewhat garish blazer 
of undergraduate date he would resume the volume in the 
morning before he got up and not only read but digest it. Much 
that to most people would have seemed work served him for 
recreation, and to that fact his remarkable output is partly due. 

Gaselee’s first business at Magdalene was to familiarize him¬ 
self with the contents of the Pepys Library, but he was soon fully 
equipped to answer inquiries and show the library to visitors, 
and he could devote much time to other matters, among them 
to University politics in which he took considerable interest and 
played more part than was usual for so young a Don. These 
activities hardly require detailed mention here, though it may be 
recorded that in 1913 he discharged the duties of Proctor with a 
courtesy and urbanity which readily reconciled most of his 
victims to the loss of six shillings and eightpence. He also played 
the Royal and Ancient game of Tennis—perhaps the only thing 
he ever did both very badly and with enjoyment. 

Of his scholarly work during this period of his life it will be 
convenient to mention first his interest in the early Christian 
churches of Africa. It was a field naturally inviting to a student 
both of the more recondite tracts of the Classical languages and 
of ecclesiology. Gziselee’s interest in the Copts had been aroused 
by his visit to Egypt with Prince Leopold, and for some years he 
probably devoted more time to Coptic and Ethiopic than to 
Greek and Latin. He catalogued the Coptic manuscripts in the 
University Library, from 1911 onwards he lectured for the Board 
of Oriental Studies on the Bohairic and Sa'idic dialects of Coptic, 
and in 1912 he embarked on a series of tracts entitled Parerga 
Coptica in which unpublished Coptic texts were edited with a 
Latin translation and commentary. A second and third part were 
issued under one cover in 1914,* and at this period he contri¬ 
buted a number of articles and reviews to the Journal of 
Theological Studies and one to the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 
for which, in the first three years of its existence (1914-16), he 
compiled also a substantial Bibliography of Christian Egypt. He 
wrote also a paper of some length on the native literature of 
Christian Egypt. ^ After his departure from Cambridge in 1916, 
though his interest in the study was maintained, his contributions 

‘ Parerga Coptica. 1 . De xxiv Senioribus ApocalypHcis et nominibus eorum. 11 . De 
Abraha et Melckisedec. 111 . Hymnus deSimuthio. Cantabrigiae,TypisAcadeinicis. 

* Trans. Royal Society of Literature, 1915, p. 2i. 
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to it were few. An attractive volume containing nine Christian 
legends published by him in 1918* includes, besides Greek and 
Latin stories, narratives from Coptic, Nubian, and Ethiopic 
sources, and he supplied, as an appendix to Mr G. H. Box’s 
translation of the Testament of Abraham from the Greek, a version 
of the Coptic Testaments of Isaac and Jacob he continued to 
write occasional reviews of books on the subject, and until the 
deciphering of photographs began to try his eyes, contributed 
slips to the Coptic dictionary which Mr. W. E. Crum had in hand. 

At Magdalene his Classical teaching was confined to a little 
informal College instruction, and to a course of lectures on ele¬ 
mentary prosody and metre, delivered in 1914 and again in the 
following year. In spite, however, of other occupations he con¬ 
tinued to work at Petronius. As early as 1903 he had printed 
for private circulation a short bibliography of the author,^ and, 
as has been said, his Fellowship dissertation included a biblio¬ 
graphical section. This was now expanded into a long paper 
and a hand-list which were presented to the Bibliographical 
Society in 1909.^ He supplied a preface and a Latin text to face 
a reprint of W. Burnaby’s translation which appeared in the 
following year,® and in 1915 published at his own expense a 
collotype facsimile of the only manuscript authority for a large 
part of the Cena Trimalchionis —a portion of the Codex Tragur- 
iensis now in the Bibliotheque Nationale.^ This volume 
contained an annotated transcript of the facsimile, a preface, 
two appendixes, and, on a spare half-page, a defence of six 
emendations which he had printed (with a good many more) 
in his text of 1910. Gaselee’s Fellowship dissertation had been 
entitled ‘Some Materials for an Edition of Petronius’, and he 
had long had in view a full-dress edition. This was, however, 
a long-term undertaking demanding concentrated study and 
periods of uninterrupted leisure which the future was to deny 

* Stories from the Christian East. Sidgwick and Jackson. 

^ Translations of Early Documents. Scries 2. S.P.C.K. 1927. 

^ A Short Bibliography of Petronius. Gasclec’s own desiderata are marked 
with an asterisk and the list was sent to booksellers—a remarkable example of 
method in an undergraduate collector. ^ Trans. Bibl, Soc.^ 1908-9, p, 141. 

® Petronius: a revised Latin text of the Satyricon^ with the earliest English translation 
{i6q 4): now first reprinted^ with an introduction^ together with one hundred illustrations 
by Norman Lindsay. London. Privately printed by Ralph Straus. 

^ A Collotype Reproduction of that portion of Cod. Paris. yg8g commonly called the 
Codex Traguriensis which contains the Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius* Together 
with four poems ascribed to Petronius in Cod. Leid. Voss. iii. Gambridgei at the 
University Press. 
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him. After his departure from Cambridge he continued to 
collect Petroniana and occasionally reviewed work on the sub¬ 
ject, but it is in these two volumes that the student must seek 
almost all that he contributed to the elucidation of his favourite 
classical author.* 

To the war-years 1914-18 belong, in addition to items zdready 
mentioned, three volumes which he contributed to the Loeb 
Classical Library, though the first was no doubt begun earlier. 
All are connected with the ancient novel and may therefore be 
regarded as a natural outcome of his studies in Petronius. The 
first (1915) is a reprint of William Adlington’s Apuleius of 1566 
with very skilful adjustments of the English where Adlington 
had made mistakes. It was followed a year later by a version of 
Parthenius, the so-called ‘Alexandrian Erotic Fragment’, and 
the fragments of the Ninus romance. These were appended to a 
seventeenth-century version of the Daphnis and Chloe of ‘Longus’ 
edited by another scholar, and the volume concludes with an 
essay of a dozen pages by Gaselee on the Greek novel. The third 
Loeb volume, which appeared in 1917, is the Greek romance of 
Achilles Tati us entitled The Loves of Clitophon and Leucippe. 
The Greek and Latin texts which face the translations are 
unpretentious and make no use of original sources; on the other 
hand they are no mere reprints from a standard edition. 
The difficulties are faced, and choice is made among the variants 
and emendations with steady good sense; and in the not numer¬ 
ous places where a novelty is suggested it is usually attractive. 
The translation, where it is Gaselee’s own, keeps reasonably 
close to the original and yet reads easily without it—^in other 
words it is admirably adapted to the purpose of the series in 
which it appears. 

The first and second of these three volumes reprinted early 
versions of Apuleius and ‘Longus’, and Gaselee had acquired in 
1916 the only copy then known of William Burton’s translation 
of Achilles Tatius (published in 1597). His own version may 
by then have been too far advanced to substitute the earlier in 
the Loeb volume, but in 1923 he collaborated with Mr. H. F. B. 
Brett-Smith in printing it separately.* His interest in early Eng¬ 
lish translators has already appeared in the Petronius of 1910 

' His emendations are now accessible in the Classical Qyarterly, 1 944, p. 76. 

* Oxford, Basil Blackwell. The copy acquired in 1916 was defective but 
while the reprint was in the press he acquired a second and supplied the 
deficiencies in an appendix. He subsequently gave both copies to the 
Cambridge University Library. 
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with Burnaby’s translation, and in 192 2 he had contributed a brief 
preface to Sixe Idillia of Theocritus by an anonymous translator 
of 1588.* In 1924, again in collaboration with Mr. Brett-Smith, 
he edited from a manuscript in the Pepys Library Caxton’s 
translation of Books x-xv of Ovid’s Metamorphoses','^ and in the 
following year he published in the Tudor Translation series 
John Frampton’s Joyfull Newes out of the Newe Founde Worlde,^ a 
translation of 1577 from the Spanish of Nicolas Monardes. To 
this he added a substantial preface. 

The foregoing survey of Gaselee’s literary work from 1908 to 
1925 has overstepped two dates of cardinal importance in his 
life. In 1916, when the normal activities of the University were 
practically at a standstill, in search like most of his contemporaries 
of war-work, he had offered his services to the Foreign Office, 
and had gone to London to act as liaison officer between that 
Department and the Ministry of Information; in the following 
year he married. The first step can have caused no surprise 
among his friends; the second probably surprised most of them, 
for he had seemed both by habit and temperament a confirmed 
bachelor. But any doubts they may have felt were short-lived. 
His wife. May Evelyn Hulme, who was the daughter of E. Wynd- 
ham Hulme, at that time librarian of the Patent Office, had 
been at Newnham and had taken a distinguished place in the 
Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos; it will suffice to say 
here that since she already shared many of her husband’s tastes, 
and soon shared also his old friendships, marriage, much as it 
widened and enriched his life, brought into it neither sudden 
upheaval nor marked change of tenor. Of their three daughters 
the eldest was born in 1919, the youngest in 1934. The name of 
the second appeared in the First Class of Part 2 of the Classical 
Tripos three days too late for her father to receive news which 
would have given him the keenest pleasure. 

At the end of the war Caselee’s services at the Foreign Office 
were rewarded by a C.B.E. and he made preparations to return 
to Cambridge. They were necessarily elaborate for he had left 
it as a bachelor, but a suitable house was found and furnished, 
and in the Michaelmas term of 1919 he was back in residence, 
lecturing on Coptic and helping to set on their feet again various 
undergraduate clubs and societies whose activities had been 
suspended durir^ the war. It was a very brief interlude. 

* Reprinted by T. Balston with woodcuts by Vivien Gribble, Duck¬ 
worth & Co. * Oxford, Basil Blackwell. * n pont ab l f & Co. 
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Gaselee’s services at the Foreign Office had been highly valued. 
‘He quickly made for himself’, writes Sir Nevile Bland, ‘an out¬ 
standing position, and won not only the admiration, but the 
affection of all, both great and small, who came into contact 
with him. With his vast experience, both as a scholar with an 
infinite knowledge of the most recondite subjects and as a man 
of the world, it was not surprising that his departure in 1919 was 
viewed with universal regret, or that the Foreign Office should 
have seized the first opportunity to persuade him to return to 
them.’ The opportunity arose almost immediately by the 
resignation of the then Librarian whose place Gaselee was asked 
to take. The invitation, though complimentary, was in many 
ways unwelcome, but after much hesitation he felt it his duty to 
accept, and on i January 1920 he was formally appointed 
Librarian and Keeper of the Papers. 

When Gaselee adopted the Civil Service as a profession he 
must finally have laid aside an idea which had been in his mind, 
though perhaps intermittently, from undergraduate days—that 
of taking Holy Orders. The project itself does not call for discus¬ 
sion here, but it would be misleading to pass over in silence the 
strong and serious religious bent in Gaselee’s character. He 
made no secret of his beliefs, but he never paraded them, and it is 
likely that many who met him about his daily work in London 
would have learnt with surprise that he felt himself ‘absolutely 
bound to be present at the whole of the Mass or Divine Liturgy 
every Sunday’, or that when duty kept him at the Foreign Office 
on Sunday mornings he would slip away at 12.15 to a Low Mass 
at St. Mary’s, Graham Street—a church of which he was later a 
trustee.^ He was an Anglo-Catholic, desiring on the one hand 
to see Anglican ceremonial purged of mistaken borrowings fixim 
modern Roman practice and restored to pristine purity,* and on 
the other hoping that the English Church might some day take 
the same position as those eastern bodies commonly called Uniat 
whose rites are akin to those of the Orthodox Church but who are 
yet in communion with Rome—a union implying unity without 
uniformity.* Behind some of his scholarly work and in some of 

* In 1919 he printed and circulated to the College Deans and Parish 
clergy of Cambridge a plea that more facilities should be provided for those 
who felt themselves imder the same obligation. 

* He was one of the three compilers of A Directory of Ceremonial (Alcuin 
Club Tracts, xiii, xix), Mowbray & Co., 1921, Oxford University Press, 1930. 

* Tliese views are expounded by him in TTie Uniats and their Rites (Alcuin 
Club Tracts, xvi), Mowbray & Co., 1924. They were perhaps first suggested 
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his other activities may be recognized the churchman as well as 

the antiquary or the medievalist. 

He laid aside also scholarship as a profession, but it was plain 
from the outset that it was still to be a leading interest in his life 
and that he had no intention of severing his connexion with 
Cambridge. He became a non-stipendiary Fellow of Magdalene, 
retained his membership of University clubs and of a Cambridge 
shooting-syndicate (for shooting was his favourite recreation), 
kept a lodging in the town, and visited it at most week-ends dur¬ 
ing the year, often bringing with him distinguished visitors from 
the diplomatic world who, after being shown round the Univer¬ 
sity, would meet the Fellows of Magdalene in Hall and other 
Cambridge friends at Sunday lunch-parties. He was regular in 
his attendance at College meetings, and the Master of Mag¬ 
dalene has testified to his numerous services to his own College.* 
They were not confined to it, for the contact thus established and 
maintained between the University and the Foreign Office 
was of high value to the University. The Council of the Senate 
in doubt about the entertainment of eminent foreign visitors, a 
College in some difficulty over an alien undergraduate, a library 
transmitting valuable books abroad, an individual scholar seek¬ 
ing facilities on the Continent, turned naturally to Gaselee, 
whose ready help in such matters was extended also to other Uni¬ 
versities and learned bodies. These regular visits to Cambridge 
were also a valuable refreshment for Gaselee himself who usually 
found time to do a little scholarly work in one library or another, 
visited old friends, and made new ones both among Dons and 
among the younger members of his own and other Colleges. And 
to undergraduates of many generations who did not know him 
personally he was a familiar figure of the Cambridge streets. 

He was a figure to catch the eye anywhere—tall, somewhat 
stooping and heavy-footed, with pleasantly rough-hewn features, 
fresh complexion, and hair which in his childhood must have 
been called golden—and the particularity of his dress would 
have drawn the attention to figures otherwise less noticeable. 
Its most constant elements were scarlet socks and scarlet or Old 
Etonian bow tie. In Cambridge he wore on shooting-days 
tweeds, gaiters, and a deer-stalker which lent reality to the 
drawings of Leech and Teimiel; at other times most commonly a 
yellowish tweed tail-coat, and, if in academic dress, a top-hat 
with his gown according to the ancient but long-abandqned 

by a visit paid in company with the Duchess of Ctoburg to the Uniat mona¬ 
stery of Grottaferrata in 1907. • Cambridge Review, 1943—4, P* ** 5 * 
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habit of non-resident M.A.’s. Top-hats in varying shades he 
wore by preference and with comfort. He claimed to have tra¬ 
velled from London to Madrid without removing one, and in 
London abandoned them for brown or grey bowlers only when 
extreme heat called out a cream or white cotton suit. At other 
times a festive note in trousers or spats tempered the sobriety of 
an abnormally ample morning coat. These costumes, which sat 
easily on him and were in happy accord with the natural 
courtesy and dignity of his manner, evoked an age more spacious 
than that in which he lived; and many Londoners who met him 
in Whitehall, or saw him in early days driving to the Foreign 
Office in his parents’ victoria, must have remembered their 
encounter with an Unknown whose bearing and dress alike 
distinguished him from the crowd. 

Of his work at the Foreign Office Sir Nevile Bland writes as 
follows: 

It is no reflection on his predecessors to say that Gaselee revolution¬ 
ised his office, partly through his personal attainments, and partly by 
his conception of the duties attaching to it. As to the former, his 
colleagues in the Service were quick to appreciate his exceptional 
acquaintance with all manner of abstruse questions and his advice was 
sought, and the treasure-house of his learning resorted to, on many 
matters which would not normally have fallen within the scope of a 
librarian pure and simple. His quickness of thought, his shrewd 
judgment, and his ever-ready willingness to help will never be forgotten 
by those who had occasion to seek his assistance. 

As Librarian, as opposed to a walking encyclopaedia, his contribution 
to the Service was even more valuable. He set to work to improve and 
enlarge the Foreign Office Library, with such success that he increased 
it from insignificance to a possession of some 100,000 books. No publi¬ 
cation which might be of use to students of foreign affairs ever passed 
him by, in whatever language it might be written, and, not content 
with that, he would circulate in the Foreign Office once a month, in his 
own handwriting, a list of the new books which he had acquired, with 
admirable summaries and criticisms following the title of each, thus 
enabling his coUeagues to keep au courant with what was being published 
in a way which would otherwise have been impossible. Nor, in his zeal 
for the Foreign Office, did he forget the diplomatic posts abroad, from 
whom requests for books were always met by him with sympathy, and, 
so far as finance permitted, with generosity. 

Behind these more generally beneficial activities lay the humdrum 
routine work which has always fallen to the lot of the Foreign Office 
Library. The Librarian is the custodian of all correspondence, confi 
dential papers, maps, and treaties. An important task of his staff is the 
preparation of ‘blue books’ and memoranda on historical questions, 
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and the correspondence of the department covers a vast ground, com¬ 
prising such varied subjects as requests by foreign representatives for in¬ 
formation on legislation and practice, and for facilities of various kinds; 
international conferences; even locust-control. The Librarian is also 
responsible for a register of treaties and for authenticating and legalising 
documents. Gaselee’s capacity for organisation enabled him to take all 
this in his stride, and, like all the best busy men, he never gave the 
impression of being harassed or pressed for time. 

Three of Gaiselee’s publications are directly connected with 
his work at the Foreign Office. In 1923 he edited a Select 
Analytical List of Books Concerning the Great War which Sir 
George Prothero had left incomplete;^ in 1933 he collaborated 
with Sir John Tilley in The Foreign Office,^ contributing himself 
five chapters (including one on the library) and a bibliography; 
and in 1935 he compiled a list of Libraries and Sources of Informa¬ 
tion in Government Departments? These were no doubt produced in 
office hours; the products of his leisure between the two wars 
have in part been mentioned already, for to this period belong 
the reprints of early English translations. He was, however, soon 
devoting more and more attention to medieval Latin. This was 
an interest dating back, as has been seen, to his school-days, and 
soon after leaving Eton he had been helpful in the compilation 
of a Latin hymn-book for use in College there: it had no 
doubt been fostered by M. R. James, who was his tutor at King’s 
and had been Director of the Fitz william Museum when Gaselee 
worked at its Incunabula,"* and it was a field on which his other 
interests converged from various directions. The student of 
Petronius is led forward through late classical Latin to the 
Middle Ages, the Incunabulist will sooner or later become curious 
as to the contents of the books in his collection, the churchman 
concerned with the rites and ceremonies of his faith must trace 
them back to their origins. In 1925 Gaselee published an 
Anthology of Medieval Latin,^ and in 1928 The Oxford Book of 
Medieval Latin Verse? The first is a frankly eclectic series of 
forty-five passages ranging from Pompeian graffiti to a letter less 
than ten years old from the Abbot of Einsiedeln to Cardinal 
Gasquet. The limits indicated in the title were deliberately 
exceeded to illustrate the continuity of the language, and the 

> H.M. Stationery Office. * Putnam’s Sons, Ltd. 

^ * Report of Proceedings of the Twelfth Corfererue of the Association of Specud 
Libraries and Informniion Bureaux^ p. 53, 

■* Gaselee wrote a memoir of M. R. James for the Academy {Proc. 1936, 
p. 418). * Macmillan & Co. ‘ Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 
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passages, among which prose predominates, were chosen, in the 
course of what Gaselee called ‘desultory reading’, as a general 
introduction to the subject. The second book has a more sharply 
defined aim, and, except for some deliberate and admitted 
preference for poems of English or possibly English origin, covers 
the field with no more eclecticism than any anthologist must 
necessarily exercise. Both books contain prefaces and workman¬ 
like notes, and if neither involved deep research both involved, 
and both display, great knowledge and wide reading. At this date 
he joined a committee which was engaged in collecting British 
and Irish material for a dictionary of medieval Latin covering 
the period between the Norman Conquest and the Renaissance.^ 
He took thereafter great interest in its work and himself read and 
‘slipped’ for the dictionary a substantial number of verse-authors, 
occasionally contributing a note on one of them to a periodical.^ 

Other publications with which Gaselee was concerned beween 
1928 and his death have already been mentioned, but the Oxford 
Book of Medieval Latin Verse was his last considerable work of 
scholarship, and medieval Latin is the last of the four fields in 
which his scholarly activities have called for separate considera¬ 
tion. If an estimate is now to be made of his scholarship as a 
whole it would seem fair to say that in Bibliography, in Classical 
studies, and in medieval studies he had done work substantial 
in amount and of uniformly high quality; in Coptic enough to 
show (in the words of Mr. W. E. Crum) ‘that an excellent 
Coptologue lay embedded beneath the other avocations which 
had stronger claims upon his attention’. It would be misleading 
not to add that to none of these subjects is his contribution of 
the first importance, and the addition will itself mislead unless 
it is expanded. A professional scholar who divides his attention 
among several subjects is unlikely to attain the highest eminence 
in any of them, and from 1916 onwards Gaselee was not a 
professional scholar; he was not even a Civil Servant determined 
as soon as he left his office to concentrate all his attention upon 
the book he is writing. If Gaselee had been so determined, the 
number and quality of his books would have been remarkable; 
when the variety of his activities is taken into account, they are 
extraordinary. 

In the preceding pages, though a summary has been given of 

* It was subsequently amalgamated with another committee which was 
co-operating with the International Academic Union and collecting similar 
material for a dictionary which was to stop at a.d. i too. 

* Speculum^ 1933, p. 79; 1939, p. 106: <£ Medium Aevum, 1941, p. loi. 
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his work in various subjects, no attempt has been made to list the 
less important papers or even to mention all the periodicals in 
which they must be sought. The thirty volumes of the Classical 
Review from 1912 onward (for instance) contain more than twice 
as many reviews from his pen,* and his reviews were never per¬ 
functory. Nor has anything been said of lectures and addresses. 
In Cambridge he was J. H. Gray Classical Lecturer in 1930,2 
and Sandars Reader in Bibliography in 1935 at Aberystwyth he 
gave the Gregynog Lectures in 1938;“* in 1931 he spent three 
months in South America on a Foreign Office mission and 
lectured in all parts of the Continent; as President he addressed 
the Bibliographical Society in 1932,* and the Classical Associa¬ 
tion in 1939;^ and he gave many occasional lectures, of which 
some only are in print.^ To compile a complete bibliography 
of Gaselee’s writings would be a task of almost prohibitive 
difficulty, for he was a frequent contributor also to less specia¬ 
lized periodicals. Much might be recovered from J'^otes and 
Queries,^ the Cambridge Review, the Magdalene College Magazine’, 
something from the Edinburgh Review, Wine and Food, the Criterion, 
the Publishers' Circular and no doubt from other journals. A 
would-be bibliographer could not confine himself to the Press 

^ Also some original papers, but these are few and slight, and they cease 
after 1921. 

^ The Transition from the Late Latin Lyric to the Medieval Love Poem (the 
substance of three lectures). Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 1931. 

^ Bibliography and the Classics (two lectures), unpublished. 

^ The Language of Diplomacy (three lectures). Cambridge, Bowes & Bowes, 
1939 - 

^ The Aims of Bibliography, {Trans, Bibl. Soc,, 1932-3, p. 223.) 

^ An Intelligence Service for the Classics, {Proc. Class, Ass,, 1940, p. 7.) 

^ The following list is chronological and probably incomplete: 

The Spanish Books in the Library of Samuel Pepys, {Trans, Bibl, Soc,, 1921-2, 

p. I.) 

Francis Jenkinson, {Trans. Bibl. Soc., 1923-4, p. 161.) 

The Uniats and their Rites. See p. 451. 

TTte Early Spanish Printing Press, a lecture delivered before the Anglo- 
Spanish Society. London, 1924. 

Samuel Pepys 'BookkveP : an address delivered at S. Olave’s, Hart St. No 
publisher or date [1936]. 

The Copts. {J. Royal Central Asian Society, 1937, p. 27.) 

Natural Science in England at the End of the Twdfth Centwy. {Proc. RoytU 
Institution, 1937, p. 397: on Alexander Neckam.) 

The Austrian Post-Incunabula. {Trans. Bibl. Soc., 1938-9, p. i.) 

* Some papers on British cemeteries abroad should perhaps be recorded 
here: JV.Q,. 1930,* p. 363 (Bilbao); 1936*, p. 221 (Bogota); 1939*, p. iii 
(Aleppo); cf. 1933,' p. 200. 
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of this country, for articles by Gaselee appeared in many 
languages* and in English he would have also to search the 
dailies and the weeklies, not omitting their correspondence 
columns. In The Times, for instance, he would find letters on 
themes which range from the merits of Australian champagne 
to the discomforts of a starched collar-band on the shirt. Gaselee 
had moreover many commitments which, though they did not 
involve writing for publication, took up time. In the course of 
these years in London he served on the general and wine 
committees of the Athenaeum and was honorary librarian of the 
club from 1928; he served also on the library committee of 
the Carlton Club. From 1937 he was President of the Henry 
Bradshaw Society. He was a member of the Advisory Councils 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, and of the Wine and Food 
Society; of the Grand Council of the Royal Academy of Danc¬ 
ing, and of the Central Council for the Care of Churches; of the 
committee, and publications sub-committee, of the Alcuin Club; 
of the Bretherton Collection committee of the University of 
Leeds; of the committees of the Egypt Exploration Society (of 
which he became President in 1941), and of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa. He was a Vice-President of the Anglo- 
Spanish Society and on the executive committee of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Society. He was a Governor of Radley College, a 
Vice-President of the Royal Martyr Church Union, belonged to 
the Roxburghe Club, the Dilettanti Society, The Club, the Beef¬ 
steak Club, and the Saintsbury Club, and had risen to be a 
Warden of the Clothworkers’ Company. It was not Gaselee’s 
habit to allow his name to appear as a member of bodies whose 
meetings he did not attend, and with so many obligations it is 
less surprising that his scholarly output should nowhere mark 
an epoch, or that it should have fallen off in quantity after 
1928, than that it should have been maintained at all. And 
yet with all this he found time also for much bridge, and for 
constant hospitality at his house in Ashburn Place, at clubs and 
restaurants, and in Cambridge. 

It will have already been apparent both from his writings and 

’ For instance an article on Cambridge appeared in his own Portuguese 
{Didrio da Madeira, 7 Feb. 193a), in Spanish {Residencia, 1932, p. 5), Ruma¬ 
nian {Boabe de Grdu, 1932, p. 124), and other European languages. A some¬ 
what altered version in English was printed in the Sao Paolo daily Anglo- 
Braziliott ChronicU for 12 Feb. 1937. Didrio da Madeira contains several other 
contributions, the Portuguese daily Commercio do Porto for 6 Aug. 1926 has an 
article on English translations from the Porti^ese, the Rumanian daily 
Adeoeni for 30 May 1935 one on Oxford and Cambridge. 

XXIX 3 N 
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from the clubs and societies to which he belonged that Gaselee 
took a serious interest in food and drink. It was an interest 
proper both to a student of Petronius and to a host anxious, as 
he always was, that his guests should enjoy themselves, and he 
would have been the last to wish it passed over in a biogra¬ 
phical notice. His own attitude in the matter may be gathered 
plainly enough from an epigram in which he commemorated 
a lunch at Calais in 1938; 

GRACE DURING MEAT 

On china blue my lobster red 
Precedes my cutlet brown, 

With which my salad green is sped 
By yellow Chablis down. 

Lord, if good living be no sin 
But innocent delight, 

O polarize these hues within 
To one eupeptic white.' 

He liked, it will be seen, a meal not necessarily large or elaborate^ 
but carefully chosen and well served. And here too the spirit of 
exploration which directed a good deal of his scholarship 
played a part, for he enjoyed sampling unknown dishes and 
beverages. He acted for a time as Steward of Magdalene, where 
his High Table menus occasionally excited some apprehension 
among the Fellows. During that period rumour reported an 
unfamiliar corpse suspended in a Cambridge poulterer’s window 
with the legend: ‘wallaby. Reserved for the Master and 
Fellows of Magdalene College.’ The rumour, though perhaps 
untrue, was eminently plausible, for if wallaby is edible and had 
been obtainable, the Fellows would no doubt have been invited 
to display the courage with which Gaselee faced tinned rattle¬ 
snake at his own table or, at a Chinese dinner, a dish of young 
mice to be dipped by their tails in honey and swallowed alive. 
If these ventures were not invariably successful at least they 
satisfied curiosity and added to experience—and for the mice 
at any rate he made no higher claim. So too with wine. A hock 
long past its prime, a glass of Constantia or Commanderia, 
would atone in interest for their inferiority to vintages of higher 

* IVine and Food, 1938, p. 290. Gaselee’s more popular papers contain a 
good many verse-translations of his own. 

* T am particularly pleased to see a good many Friday and Lenten dishes 
of fish or eggs.’ (Introduction to Early English Recipes, with wood-engravings 
by Margaret Webb, Cambridge, at the Univeraty Press, 1937.) 
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quality less rarely met, and Gaselee’s informed comments on 
any unusual item in the menu would add to the pleasure of the 
company. 

An interest in the menu, however, was not Gaselee’s chief 
qualification as a host. His guests might sometimes seem to 
themselves as adventurously chosen as the food they were some¬ 
times invited to eat, but if Gaselee was ever conscious that he 
was experimenting he always assumed that the experiment 
would be a success and by the assumption made it so. The shy 
undergraduate or silent Don, drawn into the circle by some 
comment or question in his softly modulated and friendly 
voice, would find himself talking to the unknown, distinguished, 
and often foreign, strangers between whom he might be placed, 
and before many minutes were past everyone was at his ease and 
contributing what he could to a conversation which seldom con¬ 
fined itself for long to the hackneyed topics of the day. It 
was not that Gaselee ever dominated the talk, or even deliber¬ 
ately guided it towards subjects more congenial to himself; 
rather that his contributions, drawn from a mind richly stored 
with recondite information, provoked questions or elicited 
similar matter from others present and so raised issues better 
worth pursuit. Good conversation, at table or elsewhere, stood 
very high among Gaselee’s pleasures, and it was natural that he 
should enjoy entertaining, for he did it, whether by art or 
nature, consummately well and his wife hardly less well than 
himself. It was natural too that their enjoyment should enhance 
that of their guests, and that acquaintances first made in that 
genial atmosphere should often ripen into friendships. Count¬ 
less people in this and other countries who have enjoyed his 
hospitality will look back upon it with pleasure and gratitude. 

At the outbreak of war in 1939 Gaselee occupied a distin¬ 
guished place both in academic circles and in the wider world. 
He had been elected to an Honorary Fellowship at King’s in 
1935, and created an honorary Doctor of Letters by Liverpool 
University; he was a corresponding member of the Rumanian 
Academy and of the Utrecht Provincial Society of Arts and 
Sciences, and a Fellow of the Academy (from 1939) and of the 
Society of Antiquaries. He had been created K.C.M.G. in 1935, 
and was a Commander of the Order of St.John of Jerusalem. 
He was also nearing the end of his fifty-seventh year, had spent 
more than twenty of them at the Foreign Office, and was begin¬ 
ning to look forward to a less arduous life. There were academic 
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posts which he might have filled with distinction, and, if these did 
not come his way, he could retire contentedly at sixty and devote 
his whole time to the scholarly work which had always stood 
first among his interests. Petronius still remained to be edited, 
post-incunabula needed study, and he had other undertakings 
at least vaguely in view, among them an autobiography and 
an edition of Burton’s Anatomy. 

The war, which tied him to the Foreign Office, put an end 
to these projects and brought discomfort as well as disappoint¬ 
ment. In the summer of 1940 he attended the Duke of Kent 
on a mission to Portugal, and much enjoyed the experience, 
which earned him the Grand Cross of the Military Order of 
Christ; but the onset of air-raids made it imperative that his 
wife and youngest daughter should live at their country home, 
his two eldest daughters were with them or at Cambridge, and 
he was usually alone in the London house, which, though not 
actually hit, twice suffered substantial damage. The darkened 
streets, too, troubled him and he had more than one slight 
accident on his way to and from the office. His constitution was 
naturally strong, but he had never spared it, and in these con¬ 
ditions it broke down. Signs of serious disorder became apparent 
in the summer of 1941 and alarmed his friends. For a while 
they receded, but Gaselee, who had had little or no previous 
experience of doctors and was impatient of regimen, declined 
to take seriously an illness which seldom kept him in bed or even 
from Whitehall. By the spring of 1943 he was visibly failing; he 
died on 16 June after a slight fall in his bedroom on the previous 
evening. 

So far I have written with such objectivity as a friendship of 
nearly forty years allows. A littie is still to add and I shall take 
leave to end on a more personal note. 

And, first, an objective presentment of Gaselee will neces¬ 
sarily suggest some degree of mcumerism or affectation, and that 
was in fact the impression left by him on some who observed 
him at a distance or met him casually once or twice. It would 
not have occurred to anyone who knew him to think him affected. 
Whether in early days some deliberate desire to be different 
fi'om other men had mingled with a natural inclination to 
choose unusual dress and food, to cherish causes most thought 
lost, to direct his scholarship from the trodden highroad into 
the lanes and byways, I cannot say, but at least by early ipan- 
hood these differences had been completely aRsimilated to his 
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personality and were worn with so utter an absence of self- 
consciousness that they seemed an essential part of his nature. 
His friends might regard them with affectionate amusement, but 
they neither supposed them alterable nor wished them altered. 

Secondly, this memoir will have failed in its purpose 
if it has not left an impression of very unusual abilities, of 
strange stores of learning, and of unresting industry. Those are 
quahties which all Gaselee’s friends will associate with his 
memory, but it is not of them that they will think first. They will 
remember rather the countless acts of unostentatious generosity 
and kindness, the happy evenings of talk and laughter and good 
cheer, the warm-hearted friend to whom it was natural to turn 
for counsel and assistance in all manner of difficulties, and on 
whose sympathy, cool judgement, and imperturbable common 
sense they had learnt to rely. It would have pleased Gaselee 
that a record of his life should contain words of A. E. Housman’s, 
for, with many dissimilarities, the two men had tastes in 
common and a high mutual regard; and the sentences with 
which Housman closed his brief memoir of Arthur Platt are so 
singularly apposite to this place that I cannot forbear to 
transcribe them: 

His happy and useful life is over, and now begins the steady encroach¬ 
ment of oblivion, as those who remember him are in their turn sum¬ 
moned away. This record will not preserve, perhaps none could 
preserve, more than an indistinct and lifeless image of the friend who 
is lost to us: good, kind, bright, unselfish, and as honest as the day; 
versatile without shallowness, accomplished without ostentation, a 
treasury of hidden knowledge which only accident brought to light, but 
which accident brought to light perpetually, and which astonished us 
so often that astonishment lost its nature and we should have wondered 
more if wonders had failed. Yet what most eludes description is not the 
excellence of his gifts but the singularity of his essential being, his utter 
unlikeness to any other creature in the world. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, A. S. F. GOW 

CAMBRIDGE 


Lady Gaselee, Sir T. D. and Lady Barlow, and Mr. A. F. Scholfield, 
Librarian of the Cambridge University Library, have contributed much 
to the composition of this memoir which they have also read in type¬ 
script. Among many friends of Gaselec’s who have answered specific 
inquiries particular mention must be made of Sir Nevile Bland, Sir Eric 
Maclagan, and Sir Will Spens. 
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ROBIN GEORGE COLLINGWOOD 

1889-1943 

R obin G. COLLINGWOOD was bom on 22 February 
„ 1889. His father, the late W. G. Collingwood of Coniston, 
north Lancashire, was the friend and biographer of Ruskin 
and much of his Ruskinian attitude was transmitted to his son, 
R. G. Collingwood grew up with a keen appreciation of all the 
problems of art, from the actual details of handicraft to the 
theory of the subject in its profoundest sense. The training in 
draughtsmanship which the son received was to be of great value 
to him as an archaeologist, and the individual and unorthodox 
approach of Ruskin to many of the philosophical and political 
ideas of the day made Collingwood later on a critic original and 
stimulating on all subjects. W. G. Collingwood in his later 
years was a zealous archaeologist and did important work on 
pre-Norman and Roman archaeology in the northern counties. 

He sent his son to Rugby, where he laid the foundations of 
his fine classical scholarship and at an early age developed 
intellectual interests and hobbies unusual even in a gifted school¬ 
boy. From Rugby he won a scholarship to University College, 
Oxford, his father’s college. He obtained a first class in Classical 
Moderations, but it was not until he came to the Final Honour 
School of Literae Humaniores that his talents were fully de¬ 
veloped and noticed. He was placed in the first class of course, 
and his examiners were able to observe that a mind of unusual 
power was maturing for the service of scholarship. Fortunately 
there was a vacancy at Oxford ready for him. The Master and 
Fellows of Pembroke in the summer of 1912 were looking for 
a tutor in philosophy, and Collingwood was interviewed at the 
time of his final examination still wearing his scholar’s gown. 
So well were Collingwood’s gifts attested by his sponsors that 
he was preferred to senior candidates, and Pembroke thus 
obtained as a Fellow one of the greatest scholars of his generation, 
who was to shed much lustre upon the college by his brilliant 
and versatile achievements. 

Already he had begun his career as an archaeologist under 
his father’s guidance and he had attended the lectures of Pro¬ 
fessor Haverfield on Roman Britain. In due course he was to 
succeed Haverfield as the leader and guide of all students in 
the subject. In 1911-12 he was assisting at the excavation of 
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the site at Corbridge which first aroused his interest in the 
Roman Wall, which later he was to set in its proper place in 
the whole picture of the archaeology of the Roman Empire. 
In 1913 he was given by Haverfield his first independent com¬ 
mand, so to speak, the excavation of the Roman Fort at Amble- 
side. But this work in archaeology, as Collingwood himself 
always maintained, was a side-line or hobby. Although in it 
he was to make a reputation which many academic men might 
covet for their one and only activity, he was and remained 
primarily a philosopher. Indeed his view of mental activities 
as portrayed in Speculum Mentis and other writings makes it clear 
that he must by his own canons give priority to philosophical 
studies. Philosophy was the keystone of an arch of which history 
was a part. He was always insistent on the importance of 
historical ideas in philosophy, and this point of view placed a 
gulf between him and many of his philosophical colleagues at 
Oxford who regarded philosophy as a more self-contained 
activity. This placed him not so much at direct variance but 
rather out of touch with the more regular school of philosophy 
at Oxford which has been satirized by the remark, unfair no 
doubt but not wholly inapt, that their view of philosophy was 
that there must be no nonsense about knowledge. Collingwood 
also was extremely interested in the philosophy of religion and 
in the fundamental problems of Christian truth. He became a 
member of a circle of which Canon Streeter and Miss Lily 
Dougall were leaders and contributed much to their discussions. 

On the outbreak of war in 1914 Collingwood passed into the 
service of the Admiralty Intelligence, where his skilful deduction 
and meticulous and exact method were extremely valuable. 
As most of this work was secret and much of it no doubt com¬ 
pletely transient, little is known about it, but amongst other 
tasks he wrote a study of the juridical problems concerned with 
the navigation of the Scheldt up to Antwerp. In the autumn 
of 1918 he married Miss Ethel Graham, daughter of the laird 
of Skipness in Kintyre, where he was later to spend many 
holidays. His marriage vacated his fellowship, for he had not 
completed the seven years which the austere statutes of Pembroke 
College imposed, and still impose, upon celibate fellows. How¬ 
ever, it was possible under the statutes to elect a married fellow 
and the college re-elected Collingwood after a delay imposed 
by the demise of the Mastership and the election of the present 
Master, Dr. Homes Dudden. On returning to Oxford Colling- 
wood resumed all his academic interests both philosophical and 
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archaeological. It was a busy time for all Oxford tutors. The 
University was crammed with students returned from the 
Services and had the usual harvest from the schools. Collingwood 
later used to maintain that the ex-service students, although 
admirably serious and industrious, were a little bit blunt and 
dense and that it was some little time before the old degree of 
scholastic acuteness revived, a point worth noting at the present 
time. Collingwood in addition to his work for Pembroke became 
philosophy tutor to Lincoln College, until his appointment to 
one of the new University Lecturerships which were created to 
relieve tutors of their excessive burden of individual teaching. 

After a short stay in north Oxford Collingwood found a house 
in the country at North Moreton in Berkshire about thirteen 
miles from Oxford. Thus began what was to be the most fruitful 
and serene period of his life. It was an arduous life, for his teach¬ 
ing duties were heavy and he was becoming more and more the 
principal consultant of the archaeologists of Roman Britain. 
The bibliographies appended to this notice reveal how active 
he was in writing. His way of life in term time was extremely 
regular. He slept four nights a week in College and three at 
home. He was always at home during the week-end; this cut 
him off from the week-end sociabilities of Oxford and con¬ 
tributed to his reputation as a somewhat remote and mysterious 
figure. The present writer can remember many occasions when 
his guest on Sunday night at Pembroke exclaimed with un¬ 
concealed disappointment, ‘But where is Collingwood?’ 

CoUingwood’s academic life was devoted to his teaching and 
writing, to the necessary examining and administrative work 
involved by his subject. Although he had well-defined views on 
University education he was not actively concerned in Univer¬ 
sity politics, nor could he be said to be ambitious for his college. 
He worked within the institutions which he found and did not 
set out to change them. Indeed his somewhat conservative and 
critical cast of mind made him averse from many of the ideas 
of University reformers at that time. Thus he never served on 
the Hebdomadal Council or the University Chest, and it did 
not fall to his lot to be Proctor. He was, however, a most 
valuable Visitor of the Ashmolean Museum, and he was a 
Delegate of the Press from 1928 to 1941. Here his wide range 
of knowledge made him a most admirable delegate. He was 
one of the busiest readers of learned manuscripts in philosophy 
and archaeology. He read German, French, Italian, and 
Spanish and was always the mem for some subject off the beaten 
xxix 3 o 
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University track whether it was yachting, fairy stories, or 
graffiti. He read manuscripts at a very high speed, and the reports 
he made to the Delegates were delivered with a lucidity and 
roundness of expression which are all too rare in the extempore 
speech even of highly educated Englishmen. He published his 
own books with the Press and the officers of the Press recall what 
an admirable author he was. His manuscripts came in com¬ 
pletely finished, he altered nothing in proof and he added no 
footnotes, for he considered footnotes a sign of imperfect diges¬ 
tion of the material. His draughtsmanship was also excellent 
and was employed for his collection of Roman Inscriptions in 
Britain which it is hoped will be completed after the war. 

He served his turn as Examiner in Greats and for University 
scholarships. His lectures were models for less methodical, less 
eloquent, and less audible teachers. Each lecture was a com¬ 
pleted whole and delivered in tones both clear and fluent which 
made it easy to hear in any part of the College Hall. In his 
private tuition it was sometimes thought that his less gifted 
pupils were not always able to appreciate his presentation of 
philosophical problems, but the ablest men were full of admira¬ 
tion for his lucidity. In spite of all this, Collingwood never quite 
had the influence in the intellectual life of Oxford which might 
have been expected. To some extent Oxford is to blame. 
Philosophic tutors were distrustful of Collingwood’s philosophy, 
while he, even before the publishing of his Autobiography, did 
not leave them in doubt as to the low estimation in which he 
held their method and much of their matter. The most intelli¬ 
gent undergraduates were often repelled by his lectures or at 
least not interested by his approach to the subject. In part this 
was due to Collingwood’s refusal to flatter any pzissing interests 
or enthusiasm and to his disconcerting habit of telling people, 
as it were, to bathe in Jordan. He had a quick eye for the flaws 
of all neologies. His insistence on the importance of history also 
was unpalatable to young students in Greats if their cast of mind 
were purely analytical. 

He was sometimes said to be a sophist, and his auditors felt 
that they were being tricked rather than properly confuted. 
His manner in discussion was agreeable but also somewhat 
insidious. He was concessive; his code word was ‘certainly*. 
His interlocutor was led on to state certain propositions and then 
found them to be mutually inconsistent. In an argument with 
Collingwood one was nearly always defeated but very often not 
convinced. In general conversationhisstyleof talk was delighted 
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and he was a most courteous companion and listener. He had 
the remarkable quality of talking freely and easily and yet with 
a perfection of diction which would have made it possible to 
report his remarks in print without any revision. This was due 
to two qualities. He had a natural command of elegant and 
literate English and his wide knowledge made him conversant 
with a wider range of subjects than almost anyone else in 
Oxford. He had also supreme intellectual self-confidence which 
prevented him from being taken by surprise, shocked, or rattied 
by anything that might be said. He rarely contradicted or 
engaged in emphatic dissent. He would not rudely dismiss a 
statement made to him, but would usually deal with it in the 
Socratic manner by asking questions often very embarrassing 
to the person who had raised the subject. This was not always 
agreeable to the rash and the self-opinionated. 

In 1934 the Waynflete Chair of Metaphysical Philosophy 
fell vacant on the retirement of Professor J. A. Smith, and 
Collingwood was appointed to succeed him. This made him a 
Fellow of Magdalen and his chair gave him for the first time 
freedom from individual tuition. In 1934 he became a Fellow 
of the British Academy and in 1938 an Hon. LL.D. of St. 
Andrews. Unfortunately his health had already given signs of 
breaking down. In his leist years at Pembroke he had several 
periods of poor health and a term’s leave had not made much 
improvement. He was a poor sleeper and was unable to restore 
his energies by keeping to his bed. Sea travel was restorative 
to some extent and he took a voyage to the East Indies. On 
another occasion he had a narrow escape from drowning while 
sailing a yacht single-handed in the Channel. Moreover, he 
was constitutionally incapable of idling or lazing. His mind 
pressed him on to more and more voluminous reading and 
further writing. It was felt by many in his last few years that 
his powers and his judgement were not what they had once 
been. His short Autobiography published in 1939 was regretted 
by most of his Oxford friends. It revealed amongst other things 
a sharp change in his political outlook which swung suddenly 
from conservatism to radicalism, a change legitimate enough 
in itself but requiring a much better rationalization than he 
gave himself in the last chapter of the book. In spite of this his 
greatest contribution to political thought was still to be made. 
By what must have been a heroic effort of resolution and energy 
he produced his New Leviatkan, an attempt to revive the Hobbes- 
ian approach to political theory in a manner relevant to this 
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century but following strictly the method and form of the 
original Leviathan. The final judgement on this book has not 
been passed, but when young men return from the war to think 
deeply of the complexities of political problems those who have 
the patience and skill to read it will have to admit that at least 
one of their elders has done his best to lead them to the inmost 
penetralia of the mystery of political obligation. 

Collingwood resigned his Professorship in 1941 and retired 
eventually to his native home at Coniston which he had in¬ 
herited from his father in 1932. He died and was buried at 
Coniston in January 1943. 

Collingwood’s services to philosophy and archaeology can 
only be properly valued by those who are versed in these subjects. 
To men of learning in general he remains as an example of 
nearly all the virtues and qualities of a great scholar, of intellec¬ 
tual courage, lucidity of thought, clarity and grace of exjxjsition, 
thorough mastery of all the relevant data in his particular 
field, enlightened and liberalized by a wide general knowledge 
in art, letters, history, and science, which few in this age can 
hope to equal. 


R. B. M^Callum 
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NOTES ON COLLINGWOOD’S PHILOSOPHICAL 

WORK 

WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

CoLLiNGwooD always held that philosophy ought to be syste¬ 
matic; but his published works are rather a series of systems 
than the component parts of one. Looking back in his fiftieth 
year, he described his life-work as an attempt to bring about a 
rapprochement between philosophy and history, and it is his 
changing view of this relationship which governs the develop¬ 
ment of his philosophical thought. In his earliest book. Religion 
and Philosophy (1916), he had roundly declared that these 
disciplines were ‘the same thing’; but his experience of working 
at them concurrently led him during the next twenty years to 
change his mind about their nature, and so first to doubt their 
identity and then later to re-establish it on a firmer basis. 

On the side of philosophy the identification broke down as he 
moved away from the realist theory of knowledge which, with 
reservations, he had imbibed from his Oxford teachers. He 
soon began to hold that in philosophy, as the mind’s self- 
knowledge, subject and object were not independent or self- 
subsistent. The philosopher’s knowledge of facts was organic 
to the facts, so that his mind was the facts knowing themselves, 
while the facts were his mind knowing itself. History and other 
forms of non-philosophical experience were philosophical errors, 
for they falsely took their object to be something other than 
mind itself. 

Changes in Collingwood’s view of history equally necessitated 
a denial of its identity with philosophy. In Religion and Philosophy 
he had considered, only to reject, the view that history is through 
and through uncertain, and therefore not knowledge at all. 
But second thoughts arose out of his work at the history of 
Roman Britain and his awareness that ignorance of the ante¬ 
cedents of his period introduced into his work a coefficient of 
error whose magnitude he could never measure. This sceptical 
conclusion was not to be evaded by holding that some facts at 
least were certain, for their apparent certainty was an illusion, 
a false inference from paucity of evidence. There are so many 
accounts of the Battle of Mons that the truth about the angek 
is for ever unascertainable, and we are forced to conclude that 
the truth about the Siege of Pylos is in no better case, since the 
accepted version rests on a single ancient authority. 
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This is the position reached in Speculum Mentis (1924), a 
survey of art, religion, science, history, and philosophy as forms 
of intellectual experience. The book records the personal 
experience of an artist, a theologian, an historian, and a philo¬ 
sopher, for Collingwood was all of these; he was less of a 
scientist, and critics may have been right in regarding the 
section on science as the weakest of the five. Like Hegel’s 
Phenomenology, which the book often recalls, it is a history, a 
history of the mind’s advance to self-knowledge; and yet its 
author sums up his account of history by saying that ‘history as 
a form of knowledge cannot exist’, because it falsely regards its 
object as a realm external to mind and thereby makes it 
unknowable. 

Before Speculum Mentis was published Collingwood had begun 
to lecture on moral philosophy. In these lectures he tried, 
following T. H. Green, to give his pupils ideals to live for and 
principles to live by; they contained some of his best work, and 
it is a loss that they remain unpublished, although some of their 
contents can be reconstructed from his interesting essay on 
The Devil and from scattered passages in his later books. They 
were rewritten from year to year and came to have a lengthening 
introduction afterwards worked out in detail and published as 
An Essay on Philosophical Method (1933). Written at the climax 
of his powers, this book is Collingwood’s philosophical master¬ 
piece; in it his style, always vivid, reached a concentrated 
energy and terseness of expression unparalleled elsewhere in his 
work, and his position was more thoroughly and carefully 
elaborated than it was later when he was writing against time, 
knowing that his working life must be short. 

The kernel of the book is his conception of the ‘scale of forms’. 
To define or describe a philosophical concept, he argued, is to 
give an account of the various forms (e.g. pleasure, utility, duty) 
in which the concept (e.g. goodness) is exemplified. These forms 
are specified on a scale whose stages differ not only in degree 
but in kind as well, so that they are not only opposed to one 
another as higher to lower, but are also distinct fi*om one 
another as different specifications of the same generic essence. 
The lower of any two adjacent forms may be described as the 
appearance of which the higher is the reality, or the perversion 
of which the higher is the truth; the lower promises what the 
higher performs, so that each form sums up in itself its pre¬ 
decessors. The scale reaches neither infinity nor zero, because 
the highest specific form now attained is simply the 
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essence itself so far as our thought yet conceives it, while as we 
descend on the scale the concept never wholly disappears, 
although its forms become successively more immature. It 
follows that philosophy studies not an inert object capable of 
being split into the clean-cut divisions of a classificatory system, 
but an object which is living and developing, an object at least 
akin to, if not identical with, history. 

The aim of Collingwood’s argument is not to vindicate for 
philosophy a method different from that used in any other study; 
he is careful to point out that his rejection of‘scientific’ methods 
in philosophy holds good even if those methods are not now or 
never were used in science. His real aim is to purge philoso¬ 
phical thinking of false presuppositions and so to destroy the 
errors which he found in the sceptical philosophies, whether 
analytic or critical, of his own time. He supports his contentions 
by reference to the practice of great philosophers in the past, 
but he is plainly advocating deliberately what they had practised 
more or less unconsciously, namely an interfusion of philoso¬ 
phical and historical thinking; and it is this which makes his 
book a philosophical landmark. 

It is clear that by this time he had worked his way beyond 
historical scepticism. If the history of philosophy, on which he 
constantly drew, was a possible study, then the past, and not 
merely the past of philosophy, was presupposed to be ascertain¬ 
able. His reasons for accepting this presupposition begin to 
appear in his Inaugural Lecture (1935), where he maintains 
that the criterion of historical truth is not correspondence with 
fact but the innate or a priori idea of the past; the historian’s task 
is to use evidence in order to give content to this idea. The 
evidence available consists of the whole perceptible world, 
transformed into data or authorities solely by the work of 
historical thought and criticism (e.g. a statement in Thucydides 
is part of the perceptible world, but it remains a series of marks 
on paper, dumb and unintelligible until it is made into an 
historical datum by our historical knowledge that the marks are 
Greek letters forming words with certain meanings, &c.). Out 
of the present evidence, which is always fragmentary, the 
historian creates his picture of the past by an exercise of con¬ 
structive imagination, but his work differs firom a novelist’s by 
being localized in space and dme, self-consistent, and, because 
justified by the evidence, true. 

More light on Collingwood’s new view of history is supplied 
by his Bridsh Academy lecture (1936). The processes of nature, 
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he contends, are sequences of mere events, observable solely 
ab extra', they are the exclusive concern of the physical scientist, 
and a ‘philosophy of nature’ is impossible. But the processes of 
history are processes of actions, which have an inner side con¬ 
sisting of processes of thought. The historian paints a true 
picture of Caesar’s actions only when he has looked at them from 
within and so discovered what thoughts in Caesar’s mind 
determined him to do them. All history thus turns out to be the 
history of thought, and the only genuine study of mind in its 
conscious working is history; the ‘philosophy of mind’, including 
ethics, collapses into history, while psychology, legitimate and 
invaluable as the science of feeling or of mind’s preconscious 
level, becomes an imposture when it professes to be a science 
of thought. 

History, however, has been described as the work of ‘con¬ 
structive imagination’. By what right, then, can it claim to be 
knowledge at all? For an answer we must turn to The Principles 
of Art (1937), where, in one of the most original and elaborately 
detailed parts of Collingwood’s philosophical work, he has 
expounded his theory of imagination (distinguished from make- 
believe) as that stage in the life of mind which triumphs over 
the tyranny of feeling and provides both the foundation and the 
materials for all subsequent developments of thought. 

The Academy lecture still left a place outside history for 
metaphysics as the study of the One, the Good, or the Real. 
But in An Essay on Metaphysics (1940) even this territory is 
invaded by history’s advance. The study of the Real is now 
dismissed as pseudo-metaphysics, and genuine metaphysics 
becomes an investigation of the basis on which civilization rests, 
i.e. of the ‘absolute presuppositions’ implicit in any scientific 
inquiry as its foundations (e.g. natural science takes it absolutely 
for granted that nature is uniform or law-abiding, logic that 
from true premisses true conclusions can be deduced). These 
are not answers to scientific questioning, since they must first 
be presupposed before the questions (e.g. what law does this 
movement exemplify?) can arise. Now, according to Golling- 
wood’s ‘logic of question and answer’ (used in this book and 
briefly expounded in his Autobiography), truth or falsity is always 
truth or falsity of statement, and a statement is intelligent and 
intelligible only as the answer to a question. Hence the ultimate 
presuppositions of the question can be neither true nor false, 
and the metaphysician’s business is not to prove or disprove them 
(for that is impossible), but only to ascertain what they are and 
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to expound what they mean. Since this is a purely historical 
task, the identification of philosophy with history now seems to 
be complete. 

The doctrine that the metaphysician’s attitude to the pre¬ 
suppositions he discovers must be one of ‘unquestioning accep¬ 
tance’ is a stumbling-block, but not the only one, in this book. 
By denying any overlap between relative and absolute pre¬ 
suppositions and by describing the method of metaphysics as 
‘analysis’, Collingwood seems here to be traversing his Essay on 
Philosophical Method. Moreover, the body of his Essay on Meta¬ 
physics is not an historical but a philosophical argument, so that 
philosophy and history seem to diverge after all. Realizing these 
difficulties, Collingwood started to write The Principles of History, 
in which he intended to expound in detail his theory of history 
as well as to clear up problems of method and to show how what 
have hitherto been regarded as philosophy and history might 
now be synthesized in a new study transcending and incorporat¬ 
ing both. Since it is doubtful if the manuscript is sufficiently 
complete for publication, his life-work is likely to remain with¬ 
out its coping-stone; and it is probably a pity that he was 
diverted from completing it into writing The New Leviathan 
(1942). In writing books, however, as their prefaces show, his 
aim had always been practical, and when the war started he felt 
bound to write on politics and civilization in order thereby to 
make what contribution he could towards defeating the threaten¬ 
ing onslaughts of barbarism. 

Although The New Leviathan has been better received by 
reviewers than any other philosophical book by its author, it is 
less original than its predecessors. Of its four sections, Man, 
Society, Civilization, and Barbarism, the first had been largely 
anticipated in The Principles of Art and the Autobiography, the 
second and third are in substance a fresh analysis of certain 
features long recognized in our political tradition; and the fourth 
is purely historical. Still, it was much that an Oxford philo¬ 
sopher should publish a treatise on politics; it was more that, 
gathering up all his powers in resistance to the ill health which, 
as certain passages betray, had begun to affect his judgement, he 
produced in a brilliant tract for the times a sustained, reasoned, 
and vigorous plea for our civilized way of life. 

When we consider Collingwood’s theory of imagination, his 
logic of question and answer, and his writings on the nature of 
history, we may safely affirm that philosophers in future will be 
unable to close their eyes to history and the problems which its 

XXI3C 3P 
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existence poses to philosophy. And when we add to these his 
Essay on Philosophical Method^ the specimina philosophandi in his 
Essay on Metaphysics^ and the richness of his books and articles 
on aesthetics, we may conclude that his was the most original 
and constructive mind in English philosophy since Bradley. 
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APPRECIATION OF R. G. COLLINGWOOD AS 
AN ARCHAEOLOGIST 

The clue to interpretation and understanding of Collingwood’s 
position in archaeology is his endowment with special artistic 
gifts, partly hereditary and partly developed by constant applica¬ 
tion, superimposed upon a philosopher’s outlook. His earliest 
ventures in archaeology were distinguished by able surveys and 
drawings and by closely reasoned and concise descriptions: and 
these gifts induced Haverfield to place the excavation of the 
Roman fort at Ambleside in the young man’s care. Collingwood 
carried out the task with diligence and ability: details were, 
indeed, revised from year to year, but the ultimate result was 
sure. In particular, his treatment of the Agricolan fort, buried 
below the Hadrianic, was an essay in reconstruction neither 
imitated nor equalled. While considering Ambleside, Golling- 
wood composed a paper upon the neighbouring fort at Hardknot 
and the history of the road across Wrynose Pass. Here, however, 
emerged in rather crude form a tendency, which marked and 
sometimes marred his work, to drive the evidence hard and to 
build upon it a series of conclusions whose very artistry disguised 
the inherent weakness of foundation. But it was also charac¬ 
teristic of Collingwood’s courage that he later retracted many 
points in the paper, giving his reasons for doing so in full. 

Presently his works of synthesis began to appear. It was no 
mean task to write books which were to rank with Haverfield’s 
for grace and precision, even if they never quite achieved 
Haverfield’s maturity and poise. But his prose had all the 
master’s clarity and was accompanied by a power of artistic 
criticism and draughtsmanship which Haverfield had not 
possessed. His first edition of Roman Britain was a masterpiece, 
and it may be doubted if its brilliance was ever eclipsed by 
subsequent enlarged versions. His powers of synthesis were also 
particularly attracted by Hadrian’s Wall. Here he excavated 
once only: he was content to summarize and formulate the 
results obtained by others, who were delighted to lay them in 
full before so able a critic and exponent. Starting from his own 
papers, which analysed the literary evidence about the Wall, 
related numismatic evidence from the Wall to that from the 
province at large, and gave the death-blow to current dieorizing 
on these questiops, he came to interpret almost year by year, 
to the general public the steadily evolving body of Imowledge on 
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the Wall produced by the excavators in technical annual reports. 
This was an invaluable service: sometimes, indeed, his ideas 
marched ahead of those entertained by the workers: it was not 
their theory, for example, that the dual Wall and Vallum were 
to be explained by the duality of legatine and procuratorial 
administration. But apart from this instance, where his agile 
mind raced like hare against tortoise, this relationship was 
notable for its happy concord: indeed, his earnest and con¬ 
centrated interest in the problem led one continually to forget 
how much engaged his attention in how many different fields. 
For example, he was also writing an inimitable series of topo¬ 
graphical studies of the Roman forts in Cumberland and 
Westmorland, and these monographs were in turn the offshoots 
of a much larger enterprise. It had been Haverfield’s intention 
to revise and bring up to date the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions 
for Britain. When he died, work had begun but had not gone 
far: and Collingwood, entrusted with its completion, embarked 
upon a bold plan, now in fruition, which places the British 
volume far above its compeers. Each inscription was to be 
illustrated, not by photography but by a sensitive and meticulous 
drawing from Collingwood’s own pen: a process for which he 
evolved a technique, mounting his own accurate rubbings of 
the stones upon a transparent screen and thence producing a 
rendering in black and white. Many of these drawings have 
been published, since it was his policy to spread outlay by 
building up gradually a stock of printer’s blocks, and the 
ability of liieir execution is a matter of common knowledge 
and especial admiration. Fortunately, he had drawn all the 
important stones before his death and when all are published, 
under the able editorship of Mr. R. P. Wright, the world will 
fully appreciate the magnitude and value of the ambitious task. 
None but Collingwood would have contemplated it, for who 
else possessed the genius necessary for the task? 

Amid the spate of opuscula upon inscriptions and northern 
sites, three larger works deserve mention. His Archaeologjf of 
Roman Britain brought up to date the vast amount of accumulated 
material on this scattered subject, and introduced a valuable 
classification of brooches. A new edition was in contemplation 
when the present war put an end to such projects: and the fact 
that many chapters needed revision is a tribute to the volume 
of study and excavation which GoUingwood inspired and in no 
sense a reflection upon their quality when written. His ninth 
edition of the Handbook to the Roman Wall presented the results 
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of research on Hadrian’s Wall up to 1930; and in this field his 
inspiration again had helped to create an even more urgent 
need for a new edition, since the basic hypotheses of 1930 are 
quite out of date. Finally, the history of the province was 
reviewed at large in the Romano-British section of Roman Britain 
and the English Settlements. To those learned in the subject, this 
book is possibly the most stimulating that Collingwood ever 
wrote. The general reader, however, may discover too late 
that it has one major defect. It does not sufficiently distinguish 
between objective and subjective, and combines both in a 
subtle and apparently objective presentation. There are, in 
fact, many points in which his text goes far beyond the evidence 
or ventures into realms where evidence is deceitful upon the 
weights. Striking examples of this are his explanation of the 
duality of Hadrian’s Wall and Vallum, already mentioned, his 
conclusion that the foundation of the colonia at York is con¬ 
nected with troubles under Julius Verus, or his reconstruction 
of events leading up to the story of King Arthur and his Knights 
after the cessation of Roman rule. Bury himself, whose extrava¬ 
gancies Collingwood had severely castigated, perpetrated no 
bolder flight of fancy than the last. Again, political passion led 
him at least once to disregard abounding evidence. Hating 
Fascism, he subjected Agricola to systematic denigration, despite 
the abundant evidence of his competence and energy. So much 
must be said, if the book is to be justly assayed and if due weight 
is to be given to the many parts unaflfected by theories or dislike. 

It was an inevitable result of his career that Collingwood’s 
powers of analysis and appreciation outshone his ability in field¬ 
work. His attitude to excavation was profoundly influenced by 
the selective method of excavation, introduced and perfected 
by F. G. Simpson on Hadrian’s Wall: and the first lesson which 
he drew from these methods, that excavations should be con¬ 
ducted with specific problems in mind upon sites likely to 
provide an answer, was salutary and useful. But Ckjllingwood’s 
corollary, that to pose a problem permitted its answer to be 
predicted, was a product of the study rather than the field. 
For there are problems thus soluble, particularly those purely 
philosophical problems which it was Collingwood’s daily task 
to consider. But to the field-worker excavation, no matter how 
carefully planned in advance, is always a plunge in the dark: 
and, while problems under consideration form a more regular 
pattern on Hadrian’s Wall than on most Roman monuments, 
even there no excavation has ever followed a preconceived 
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course: the expected is always accompanied, and often over¬ 
shadowed, by the unexpected: and while Collingwood’s favourite 
dictum, that ‘what you are not looking for, you do not see’, is of 
wide application, an excavator’s first duty is to see everything 
without the blinkers imposed by prearranged concentration of 
vision. Collingwood’s own excavations, however, illustrate that 
he was by no means alive to these and other pitfalls. His 
mistakes at Ambleside can be dismissed as due to apprentice 
zeal. But his planning of the excavations at Bainbridge left 
much to be desired. To examine the headquarters building in 
isolation, relating it neither to stratification within the fort nor 
in turn to the history of the rampart, was in fact to miss the 
opportunity of even a preliminary survey of the fort’s history. 
Still less fortunate was his excursion into pre-history at King 
Arthur’s Round Table, near Penrith. There he had made up 
his mind in advance what he was to find and found it with fatal 
precision. When the writer, one of his oldest friends and 
admirers, came to translate the German report upon a second 
examination of the site a year later, it was sad and inexorable 
reading, a very verdict of Nemesis. Granted that Collingwood 
was then physically ill and psychologically bedevilled by com¬ 
plicated private and professional entanglements, one has never¬ 
theless the feeling that he had fallen into a pit of his own digging, 
from which not even the sagacity of his younger days would 
perhaps have saved him. This was high tragedy, the remorseless 
fate of those whose brilliance illuminates many fields but not 
with steady light and, conversely, not with steady perception. 

The value of Collingwood’s work and personality to archaeo¬ 
logy thus lies first and foremost in that task to which he most 
assiduously applied himself, namely, the Roman inscriptions of 
Britain. He has there laid the foundations of an imperishably 
accurate record, and each of his catalogues and many mono¬ 
graphs on the subject is a gem. Secondly, his earlier papers of 
definition and synthesis are milestones on the road of knowledge: 
their impermanence is due to the fact that they are records of 
progress, which we leave behind as we advamce. But last, and 
to his contemporaries by no means least, must come the over¬ 
whelming inspiration of his personality. The writer well 
remembers how, as a shy undergraduate, he attended, two years 
before the appropriate time, lectures which were really ‘Greats’ 
lectures. Collingwood was lecturing on Hadrian’s Wall: the 
high-pitched incisive tones, the spoken thoughts as clear cut as 
his beautifiil written prose, the enthusiasm for the subject at 
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concert-pitch, all these things placed these lectures far above 
the average of the epoch. Later, he came to know Collingwood, 
consulting him over a piece of written work. How delicate the 
appraisal, how sensitive and how kindly the criticism of a piece 
of work which was in fact a waste of time, and showed only a 
knowledge of the subject not yet allied to critical faculty. A 
negative verdict from him became a positive encouragement 
to start again, on the right lines. And so acquaintance deepened 
into friendship and affection. Only his friends know how much 
he did for them. His house in Oxford became a focus of 
discussion, and a haven of refuge when in difficulty. One some¬ 
times thinks that we made too much of those chances, thought¬ 
lessly added too much of extra burdens, saddling him with so 
many of our problems, ‘kettles to boil’, as he used humorously 
to call them. Certain it is that overstrain and ill health told upon 
him markedly after 1932, and that thenceforward those who 
loved him best tried to save him most. Those who knew him 
best will be least willing to sit in judgement upon the collapse 
which came at last, but will remember him as he was in the 
fullness of his powers, an able scholar, a brilliant philosopher 
and archaeologist, a kindly and understanding husband and 
father, the centre and attraction of a number of devoted pupils 
and disciples. To have been so much is to have lived and to 
have lived thus is to have lived well. Non cum corpore extinguuntur 
magnae animae. 


I. A. Richmond 
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